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PAUPERISM AND TERRITORIALISM. 


Our agricultural situation has become so unsatisfactory, and is 
causing so much uneasiness, that one may now hope for a fuller 
discussion of our land system than it has yet received. It is unlike 
that of any other people. Its primary aim appears to be the main- 
tenance of certain social and political arrangements, and this has 
imposed upon our agriculture an economical condition quite peculiar 
to ourselves. Hitherto the commercial relations of the external 
world to the United Kingdom have rather aided than obstructed the 
peculiar action of the system. Recent developments of commerce, 
however, appear to be now reaching a point at which the general 
economy of the world is bringing a pressure not before felt to bear 
upon the special economy of our English agriculture, and this seems 
to be overpowering it. 

The most marked feature of our land system, that which first 
strikes the eye and most arrests attention, is its territorialism. In 
this country estates are territories. One might have supposed that 
wealth would have had the very opposite effect—that it would have 
greatly increased, instead of greatly diminishing, the number of the 
proprietors of land. Its action here isanomalous. How is this to be 
accounted for? Of course only by a cause which, while it is peculiar 
to ourselves, is also of sufficient reach and potency to have produced 
here so mighty, so unnatural, and so universal an effect. We used 
to be told that this territorialism was quite unavoidable, because here 
land was so dear that only the very wealthy could afford to purchase 
it; neither custom nor legislation was in any degree accountable 
for it; it was the direct result of an irresistible economical law. 
This explanation, however, was only an assumption of the very 
reverse of the facts of the case. A personal investigation, carried on 
now for nine years, in Switzerland, the Channel Islands, and France, 
in the agriculture of all of which the most prominent feature is the 
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general division of the land into small properties, has proved to me 















































that in all of them the price of agricultural land is higher than that “i 
of land of equal natural fertility in this country, and not untre- § qy, 
quently twice as high. If, therefore, its price here is the cause of Bo 
the existence of our territorial system, it can only be so because it is pre 
so low as to make it easy for one man to purchase a great deal of ap 
land, not at all because it is so high as to put the land out of the § ay 
reach of all except the very rich. And the fact is that our lowness § ,,) 
of price does act in this way here, but only after some other cause has ly 
incapacitated the class which elsewhere competes for land from com- § }, 
peting for it in this country. ta 

The natural purchasers of land are those in any country who are & ; 
familiar with its cultivation, and are able by their own labour to fo 
extract from it their support. These are its natural purchasers, tI 
because they have stronger motives for purchasing it, and can turn p 
it to better account than other people. This is precisely what we 








see everywhere in the world except in this country. There must, 
therefore, be amongst us some exceptional cause, working widely 
and powerfully, which disables those who ought to be the most eager 
and numerous purchasers of land from doing here what they would 
be doing were they living anywhere else. Had some English 
labourers fifty years ago emigrated to Switzerland, to the Channel 
Islands, or to France, we cannot but suppose that their descendants 
would now be possessed of land in their new home, notwithstanding 
its high price; and, undeterred by that consideration, would be bid- 
ding for it like their neighbours whenever it might be in the 
market. Ifad, however, the supposed emigrants remained in this 
country, their descendants would not now be possessed of land here ; 
and, notwithstanding its comparative cheapness here, would not be 
in a position to bid for it, even if parcels that might be easily trans 
ferred, and were of dimensions suitable to their requirements, hap- 
pened to be in the market. Whence this difference ? 

It can be explained by the action of our poor-laws. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the social and economical effects of these laws. 
Their administration is a department of the State, and the main 
concern of every parish in the kingdom. No Englishman is exemy' 
from the effects of their action, either as a contributor to, or as a 
actual or prospective recipient of, the fund of many millions of 
pounds they annually levy. They are never fur from the thoughts 
of all the wages-receiving part of the community, and more than all 
the other enactments of tho statute-book togethor influence and 

shape their lives. And no wonder, for these laws have, in effect, 
boon saying for three hundred years to the working classes that 
there is no reason why they should toil, and deny themselves, and 
save for the purpose of acquiring property in land, or why they 
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should trouble themselves about the removal of difficulties that have 
been put, or have sprung up, in the way of their acquiring it. 
The country will always look after them, and when they are in 
need will support them out of the produce of the land and from the 
property of the rich. There is no reason why they should not 
spend in eating and drinking, or in vice, or in any way they please, 
all their earnings, for when sickness, or accident, or old ago over- 
take them, they have only to apply to the administrators of the 
law, and they will be relieved. If wages cannot be earned, they will 
be supported without wages; or, if wages are insufficient, their 
insufficiency will be made up. Medical attendance will be. pro- 
vided for them; when needed, board and lodging will be found 
for them; and when they shall no longer need the provision 
the public has made for them during life, they will be buried at the 
public expense. There is, perhaps, no other instance in the history 
of the world of a legislature having in this direct and effective 
manner discredited thrift, and to so great an extent founded the 
social fabric on the direct and inevitable demoralisation of the greator 
part of the community. 

We have become so familiar with the state of things these laws 
have brought about amongst us, that, though we find nothing of the 
kind anywhere else, it gives us no disquietude. We accept it as 
though it belonged as much to the course of nature as our November 
fogs and March east winds. This state of things, however, is pre- 
cisely a main element of our existing situation, which cannot be 
examined to any purpose unless we observe the action and trace out 
the consequences of these laws. Generally what. first strikes the 
foreigner who visits this country, from whichever side of the Atlantic 
he may come, is the enormous disparity of conditions amongst us. 
The longer he may stay amongst us, the more strongly he appears to 
become impressed with this English fact. He is astonished at. its 
vastness and shocked at its effects. It forms the most prominent 
of his remembrances, and is what he dwells most upon when speak- 
ing of what he saw in England. And at last it almost seems as if 
we ourselves were beginning to think that there is something in our 
neighbours’ comments on this subject—that such unexampled wealth 
and luxury at the summit, and such an unexampled amount of desti- 
tution at the base of society, constitute a state of things which in 
good times we cannot contemplate with satisfaction, and which might 
not be capable of bearing the strain of bad times. 

This vast disparity of conditions, which has now come to be 
the very governing fact of English life, is ultimately referable to our 
poor-laws. For three centuries they have been demonstrating to 
the labouring class that they can exist without property ; wages, 
with the rate to full back upon on any failure of wages, or on any 
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emergency of any kind, being sufficient for all the requirements of 
life; and the labouring class have found that it isso. They have, 
therefore, gradually ceased to make any effort to acquire, and even 
to have so much asa thought about acquiring, property in land. They 
have become content to see themselves practically shut off from its 
acquisition by laws which permitted the settling and charging of 
land, and the piling up of obstacles in the way of its transfer. Had 
there been no poor-law here, then, instead of the creation of diff- 
culties that have the effect of hindering the peasantry from obtaining 
land, whatever difficulties might have existed would, as has been 
done elsewhere, have been removed for the very purpose of facili- 
tating their obtaining it. A country must have a peasantry, and 
the peasantry must have the means of living; and if there had been 
no poor-law, the possession of land would have been the only general, 
secure, and permanent means of enabling them to live, for that is not 
to be found under all the circumstances of life, and the ever-recurring 
contingencies of seasons and trade, in wages. Had the requisite 
facilities existed in this country, and had the peasantry felt the 
necessity, as they must have done when it was a question of life and 
death, of availing themselves of these facilities, the land would then 
have beea divided on this side of the silver streak in much the same 
fashion as on the other side. Property would have been largely 
diffused, and we should not have had so many vast territories culti- 
vated by labourers so propertyless and so pauperised. The law, 
while it was providing for every one a means of support other than 
the possession of land, and which would be secure to every one with- 
out hard work and hard saving, obstructed its acquisition by the 
peasantry with almost insuperable difficulties. These arrangements 
naturally blossomed on the one hand into pauperism, and on the 
other into territorialism. It was a legislative process, involving 
several steps, for constructing and filling in every neighbourhood 
one enormous reservoir at the expense of several thousand small 
ones. The single large one was filled only by the emptying of the 
multitudinous small ones, and they were emptied for that purpose 
only. 

The demonstration of the impossibility of peasant proprietorship 
in this country, by reason of the alleged greater dearness of land 
here than elsewhere, having been demonstrated to be nothing more 
than a false assumption, the advocates of territorialism based on 
pauperism have taken up new ground. The fashionable argument 
now is, Look at the ignorance, the laborious lives, the greed for land 
of the ’rench peasantry ; is that the kind of thing you wish to force 
upon merry England? Some, of course, will at once prefer vastly 
merry England, though it might, perhaps, be hard to point out what 
grounds there are now for mirthfulness amongst its peasantry. 
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Those, however, who demur to the comparison, or rather to its 
implied conclusion, will have to show why they desire, so unpatriotic- 
ally and perversely, that our English labourers should be morally 
and intellectually as good men, and should have as much command 
of the resources of life, as the French peasantry. My reasons would 
be founded on such facts as I have recorded in my volumes on Swiss 
subjects, and in an article in Fraser’s Magazine, for August, 1877, on 
Swiss Mountaineering, and in three articles that have appeared in 
this Review on Land Tenure in the Channel Islands, and on the 
Peasants of the Limagne.’ For the most recent confirmatory evidence 
I would refer to Mr. G. G. Richardson’s lately published work on 
The Corn and Cattle Producing Districts of France Lis object is to 
give a detailed account of the agriculture of all the old provinces of 
the north, the west, and the centre of France taken separately. He 
makes them, in preference to the modern departments, the divisions 
of his work, because their boundaries generally coincided with certain 
distinctly marked natural peculiarities, which have always affected 
their respective agricultural methods and productions. Mr. Richard- 
son is no particular friend of peasant proprietorship ; it is the opera- 
tions of agriculture that are carried on with much capital and on a 
large scale that attract his attention, and which he undertakes to 
describe, as being most likely to interest English readers. Still, it 
is not possible to write upon French agriculture without making 
some mention of the labours and of the position of its five millions of 
peasant proprietors, and the incidental notices of them we meet with 
in his pages are often valuable. In speaking of the way in which 
in a commune in Franche Comté the peasants, not one of whom 
has cows enough to enable him to make cheese at home, have com- 
bined their means for the establishment of a common cheese-factory, 
he says, “If there is a bit of land to be sold, there is not a man in 
the place but has money enough in his pocket to buy it” (p. 434). 
Of the peasant proprietors of a part of Poitou he says, “Perhaps 
in no part of Europe can there be found a people more before the 
world in all their wants” (p. 254). 

The attempt to show the superiority of our English system by 
insisting on the ignorance of foreign peasant proprietors will only 
raise, in those who have some actual acquaintance with them, a 
smile at the ignorance or hardihood of those who make such allega- 
tions. They ought to be able to show the extent, the character, and 
the evil consequences of this ignorance. For instance, that it unfits 
the Swiss and French peasant proprietors for exercising the franchise 
for the good of their respective countries; or that society in those 
countries is endangered by their ignorance, and that their disfran- 


(1) Fortnightly Review for January, 1876; and for November and December, 1878. 
(2) Published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 1878. 
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chisement would be a gain for its order and stability. It might be 
asked, What is the form of rudeness or barbarism this ignorance has 
given rise to? In what way has it lowered those who are affected 
by it in the scale of civilisation ? Has it enfeebled their moral tone? 
Has it made them drunken, or unthrifty, or dishonest, or unkindly, 
or bad citizens, or bad neighbours, or bad husbands, or bad fathers? 
What is the relation of life with respect to which it has exercised on 
them a demoralising effect? But what is now wanted is not so 
much an absolute as a comparative statement of the point, for the 
comparison is between the peasant proprietors who dispose of the 
destinies of Switzerland and France and our own agricultural 
labourers, whom hitherto we have been afraid of trusting with the 
franchise, and who, if they were admitted to it to-day, would probably 
only exercise it for the purpose of obtaining, if possible, a larger 
measure of out-door relief. For such attempts, however, no one 
could blame them, because the State has for ages been inculcating 
upon them the fact that in this country wages supplemented by the 
rate, or rather the rate supplemented by wages, for the rate is the 
last and only unfailing resort, are their means of support. 

The next point is the laboriousness of their lives. This is merely 
an argumentum ad ignaviam. See how hard these Swiss and French 
peasants work! Would you like to work as hard? There is, how- 
ever, one particular about this hard work of theirs which, while it is 
certain, does not render the contemplation of it distressing. It does 
not prevent their being the good and self-respecting kind of people 
that all who go among them and get acquainted with them find them 
to be; it is satisfactory evidence that their moral tone has not been 
debased and enfeebled. Much the same view is to be taken of what 
is called their greed for land, when that is rightly interpreted. It 
means just what the laboriousness of their lives means. The wel- 
fare of a man’s family, its position in life, its command of the 
resources of life, are all entirely dependent on his own exertions, 
and the only direction in which these exertions can be turned to 
account is the acquisition of land, which fairly, wisely, and humanely 
has been opened to him, It is, then, in no way discreditable to him 
that he has no disposition to spare himself in his efforts to secure 
what will be not merely an increase in comfort, but even a positive 
advance in civilisation, to his family. This is a greatly ennobling 
greed. What higher praise can be bestowed on men than that for 
so worthy, so high an object, they are ready to spend and to be 
spent? That is the true explanation of their greed for land. It 
sums up and contains in its single self more substance than has often 
been expanded into a volume of panegyric. No wonder that they are 
willing to pay for land what to some of us appears an exorbitant price. 
It exactly takes in their minds the place of the thoughts that our 
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agricultural labourers have about out-door relief. Just as the 
English labourer leans upon and trusts to that, so does the Swiss or 
French peasant trust to the acquisition, by his own hard work, of 
land for maintaining himself and his family, and—this does not 
enter into the thoughts of the English labourer—for raising them in 
life. How immeasurable is the difference between the two! The 
thought and trust of the one is degrading, and implies that all hope 
has been abandoned, or rather that it never existed even in the 
blessed days of youth and the vigour of fresh manhood; while the 
so-called greed of the other, if regard be had to its purpose and effect, 
is an elevating pursuit, always cheered by the hope and promise of 
solid and continuous advance. 

If we set aside names, and look at the things as they are in them- 
selves, we shall find a close approximation and a substantial resem- 
blance between the condition of English agricultural labourers and 
that of predial slaves. In organized communities the possession of 
property is almost essential to the exercise of freedom, and in all 
stages of civilisation the possession of a home is quite essential to 
the education of humanity. But our land system has made the 
agricultural labourer almost entirely propertyless, and of all people 
upon earth, from the most barbarous to the most civilised, the most 
homeless. As to property, he possesses no more of all that this world 
is capable of supplying to man, than a very scanty store of poor 
clothing and a very few pieces of rickety furniture. Could a slave 
possess less? As to what stands for his home, it is a tenement often 
unfit for human habitation, from which, such as it is, he may at 
any moment be ejected at the will, even through the exercise of the 
merest caprice, of his employer, and for the improvement of which— 
often very much needed—he has not the means, or, should he have 
the means, is precluded from the motive for using them because, 
under existing circumstances, he would only be improving another 
man’s property. If this can be called a home, it can only be in the 
sense in which the tenement occupied by a slave may be regarded 
asa home tohim. There is something exclusive and sacred in the 
idea of a home, because without it the true life of the family is 
impossible. If there are such things as natural rights, the home is as 
much the right of the family as life is of the individual. And how 
can that be a home, especially among the poorer classes, which does 
not belong to the family, but to another, who, at the promptings of 
his supposed. interest, or of any kind of impulse on which he may 
choose to act, may expel the family from it? The most potent and 
the most abiding of all educating influences is the ever-present 
desire to secure a home, and to make it in all respects as good a 
dwelling-place as possible for the family. That a man should 
impose on himself hard work and hard saving in order to spend for 
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this purpose is an exhibition of morality and religion in their most 
genuine form. To have a home which’ is no home, which cannot be 
regarded with these feelings, which kills these motives, which can- 
not be employed for these purposes, which deprives a man of this 
training, which interdicts the education nature intended for him, is 
to be in a position which—although it is what English law has 
created for millions of Britons and on British soil—has upon its face 
something of the badge of slavery, not a little of its character, and 
a great deal of its effects. And, again, the breaking up of these 
homes, such as they are, and the compulsory seclusion of their 
remaining members in the poor-house, when the man’s life-work on 
other people’s land is done, is not unlike the provision a community 
might make for those who, in their working days, had been the 
siaves of the public. The sacredness of the home, and its absolute 
necessity for anything at all worthy of the name of human life, is 
consistently to the last entirely ignored, and the only point con- 
sidered is, How shall those who can no longer labour be kept alive 
at as little cost as possible? Shocking as this is, still it is quite 
unavoidable under our land system. And no one is to blame for it, 
but those who, being able to understand how it was brought about, 
and how other countries have been saved from it, not only make no 
efforts to remove impolitic and even inhuman restrictions, but would, 
perhaps, strenuously resist any efforts which had that object. It is 
precisely this moral element in the question which makes its discus- 
sion so difficult. To the minds of some this is what invests it witha 
high political and human interest, while others can only see in it a 
proposal for disarranging the existing social order. 

At present the obstacles in the way of legislative remedies are 
quite insuperable. Our polity and society largely, and our agriculture 
entirely, rest on this system. Pauperism is an essential foundation of 
the mighty superstructure. Of course pauperism is the condition not 
of those only who are at this day in the receipt of public relief, but 
quite as much both of those who have received it in the past, and of 
those who are looking forward to receiving it in the future. It is the 
condition of all who through the effects of legislation have been made 
propertyless, and who have become content with being in this state, 
and whoare, therefore, looking to what the law provides for them, 
as their sure and, when wages fail, their only resource against all the 
ills of life. It is a moral as well as an economical condition, or rather 
a condition of demoralisation as well as of destitution. Unless the 
peasantry of this country had generally been reduced to this state, 
und they could have been reduced to it only by a law, such as our 
poor-law, acting irresistibly on the whole body for centuries, our 
territorialism would have been impossible. It became possible by 
the extinction among the peasantry of the desire to possess land, 
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and even of the moral and intellectual qualifications were it given to 
them for turning it to account. 

It may also be worth observing how much of what is peculiar to 
English society is directly due to this territorialism. What is called 
London society—the assemblage in London of a great number of 
extremely wealthy persons—could have no existence without it. 
Ten thousand acres require for their cultivation six hundred mer. 
It is because our system has pauperised those six hundred men that 
those ten thousand acres have come into the hands of a single pro- 
prietor. And there have been a great many other six hundreds that 
have been in the same way reduced to the same state, and with the 
same result. There is a sense, then, in which their contributions to 
the splendours of the London season are far from inconsiderable, for 
each six hundred, through having accepted pauperism for themselves, 
have enabled one territorial magnate to take part in the great 
assemblage. This, too, on the other hand, is the reason why in our 
country towns society is on so sadly low a level, so poor, and so unem- 
bellished. If the land around those towns were divided into a large 
number of small and of moderately sized estates, the owners of these 
estates, not being rich enough to live part of the year in London, 
would find their amusements in the neighbouring town, and would 
contribute more to its society than all its professional men, who 
necessarily at present constitute almost the entire society of the place. 
And in the rural parish, even if it have a resident magnate—which, 
however, from the extent of territories and other causes is becoming 
the exception—there has pretty generally been brought about an 
extinction of society in every form. 

Nothing need be said about the manner in which and the degree 
to which territorialism has affected our political condition. How the 
wealth of a country is distributed among its population has ever 
been a main factor in the modification of its political constitution ; 
and amongst ourselves it has not had fewer effects of this kind than 
amongst other people. ‘To the same cause must be attributed the 
form and character of our agriculture—that, for instance, it is carried 
on on what would elsewhere be considered large farms, not by their 
owners, but by tenants ; that these tenants have no motive for sinking 
apital in the improvement of the land; that the work is done by 
labourers whose only direct interest in their work is to do as little 
and get as much as possible ; that corn and meat have become almost 
the only possible products of such a system.’ 

(1) Of all the topics of self-laudation we resort to, perhaps the one we insist on with 
the greatest frequency and the greatest complacency is the number and vast aggregate 
amount of our charities. But, if the reason of this English fact were understood, the 
frequency of the reference, and the complacency out of which it arises, would be some- 
what diminished. Our charities are numerous because they are needed, and they 
are needed because there is in this country one of the richest nations in the world side 
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All this, it is true, having been brought about by legislation, may 
be undone, it is easy to say so, by legislation. But he must haye 
more hopefulness in his composition than experience of human affairs, 
who expects our legislature to enact what would involve a recon- 
struction of the form society has grown into amongst us, the 
diminution of the political influence of the most powerful class in 
the country, and the remoulding of our agricultural system, with 
which no one of the three parties immediately concerned in it is dis- 
satisfied—not the territorial magnate whom it places in a grand 
position, nor the tenant to whom it gives many times as much land 
to cultivate as his capital would allow of his purchasing and culti- 
vating, nor even the pauperised labourer, who, now that he has 
been morally and intellectually subdued to his sad position, is 
quieted by having the rate to fall back upon in all emergencies. 
Still no land system, any more than anything else in human affairs, 
is eternal or unchangeable. Ours has been a growth of time ; and, 
like all that have gone before it, as new disturbing causes arise to 
act upon it, will in time decay. And now, when we find it in an 
unsatisfactory condition, we naturally ask whether any such causes 
are beginning to come into operation and are adversely affecting it ? 
If any such can be detected, we wish to have them defined and their 
action traced out. We wish to know how far the reach of their 
action may go? whether it can be resisted ? and whether its effects 
will be permanent ? Our territorialism has necessitated the universal 
adoption amongst us of the most costly of all the methods by which 
the land of a country can now be cultivated. The occupier has to 
pay rent, tithe, and poor-rate. He has to recover the interest of his 
capital and the value of his time, and this off land which the nature 
of his tenure prohibits him from improving. All this has to be done 
with hired labour, which, compared with that of his foreign com- 
petitors, is neither efficient nor cheap, nor likely to become either 
more efficient or less costly. Emigration has long been draining off 
all our best agricultural hands, for only the young and vigorous- 
minded emigrate; and education is now aggravating the drain by 
enlarging the horizon of the labourer, and showing to him the evils 
of his condition and a way for escaping from them. I have resided 
in the same parish for the last thirty-eight years, and during that 
period of time not half-a-dozen of those who were born and brought 
up in it have remained there, the first wish of those who have any 
energy or knowledge being, as they themselves express it, “ to get 
off the land.” ‘These are very disabling weights for our agri- 


by side with the most helplessly destitute nation in the world. Under, therefore, 
existing circumstances there are other reasons, besides those of humanity, why the rich 
nation should help the poor nation. What is peculiar in our charities arises out of 
what is peculiar in our English system, 
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culture to work under. They were, however, not very sensibly felt 
under our old protective system, nor, indeed, in the early days of 
free trade. Several years were required for making the foreign 
cultivator, a class generally slow to learn and slow to move, 
acquainted with the fact that if he would set himself to produce 
what was wanted in this country, and was not being produced here 
as cheaply as he might produce it, it would be to his advantage. 
Changes had to be effected in ideas and practices. In many cases 
this would require a new generation; for the new trade a new 
organization was necessary ; classes of middle-men had to be created, 
channels of transport to be provided, and the demonstrations of ex- 
perience had at the same time to be established. But now at last, 
with respect to almost every kind of minor produce—though, 
indeed, their aggregates are very far from small—all this has been 
effected and we are getting from abroad a very large proportion of 
our potatoes, vegetables, fruit, eggs, poultry, butter, cheese, Ke. 
Under our costly system, which obliges the largely unimproved land, 
neither efficiently nor cheaply worked, to support three orders of 
men, in these products, which require a great deal of labour and 
attention, it is quite impossible for us to compete with those who 
produce them from their own land with their own labour. Such 
competition is now seen to be hopeless, and is ceasing to be made. 
With respect to them the demonstration is complete. 

One of the first agronomic effects of free trade was to impose on 
us the necessity of enlarging our farms with the view of saving 
expenses in labour and buildings, and to favour the employment of 
machinery, which all meant the concentration of attention on corn 
and meat. Everything then was seen to depend on corn and meat. 
But corn and meat are subject to the same laws as potatoes and eggs. 
The only difference is that they demand for their production a 
greater breadth of land, a larger investment of capital, and more 
capacious means of transport. A longer time, therefore, was required 
for bringing the outside world to undertake and create the supply. 
This, however, is now being effected, if it be not already completed. 
In California and Oregon, and in the illimitable north-west of the 
United States, in Canada, in South Australia and Tasmania, and in 
India—for the present I omit Europe—wheat is now being largely 
and systematically produced for the Knglish market. A beginning 
had to be made. During that period the amount of our home erop 
still regulated the market price here. The beginning then made has 
rapidly grown into such dimensions, that these vast regions are now 
capable of supplying us with any amount of wheat that we can pos- 
sibly want. One obvious result of this is that the wheat of the United 
States, whence the chief supply comes, must regulate the price of the 
English market, irrespective of the amount of our home production, 
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This American dominion over our market having now been esta- 
blished can never be cast off. The breadth of wheat land in the 
United States and the intelligence and energy of the people render 
its maintenance a certainty. ‘They can now sell wheat here at twenty 
shillings a sack; should improvements in the means of transport 
enable them to lay down the sack here at fifteen shillings, our home 
growers must descend to that figure. But no one supposes that our 
system admits of wheat being grown at twenty shillings. The pro- 
duction, then, of wheat here will probably be soon in the same 
position as that of potatoes, eggs, &e. Twelve years ago, while 
inquiring into these matters in the United States, I was told by the 
farmers of New England and Virginia that the cheapness of Western 
and of Californian wheat was extinguishing the cultivation of wheat 
all along their Atlantic seaboard. What isto prevent its having the 
same effect on this side of the Atlantic ? 

At the present moment, indeed, the price of butchers’ meat appears 
to be the only prop of English agriculture. But is even that to be 
depended on ? It is more difficult to organize a trade of meat and of 
live cattle and sheep than of corn; but is there anything in the 
nature of the difficulties that must render them insuperable? 
During the tour in the United States and Canada to which I have 
just referred, I saw at Toronto a train of fat cattle in trucks belong- 
ing to an Illinois Railway Company. I could not understand 
why Canada should be importing fat cattle. I therefore looked up 
the man in charge of the cattle, and asked him what was their his- 
tory and destination. I learnt from him that the beasts in the 
trucks before me had been bred in Texas, then driven up through 
the prairie States to Missouri, where there was an unsaleable surplus 
of maize, had there been fatted, and were then being transported by 
train through Canada for consumption at New York. This trans- 
action carried them alive over about three thousand miles, It 
would be a similar combination if cattle bred at the foot of the Ural 
mountains on the steppes of Southern Russia were to be driven to 
Hungary, where there is a surplus of corn that cannot be exported ; 
there fatted; and then sent on by rail to Hamburg or Ostend for 
the London market. But we shall not have to wait for a large 
influx of foreign meat till the slow-going Kuropean has formed 
the combinations necessary for a trade of this kind across our Con- 
tinent. The quick-witted American having already brought his 
cattle across his own continent down to the Atlantic seaboard, has 
begun to organize arrangements for transporting them to Liverpool. 
Texas and the long line of prairio States can breed cattle in 
numbers that, as fur as our wants go, would be illimitable. It 
is the want of new outlets for their surplus production of this kind 
that is stimulating their ingenuity to organizo the trade with this 
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country. Along the prairies, a thousand miles wide, and between 
two and three thousand miles from north to south, where before the 
advent of the white man nature kept in admirable condition incal- 
culable millions of buffalo, I have seen their successors, the white 
men’s cattle, fattening at midwinter, without any shelter, on the 
autumn dried grasses, the uncut hay, of the boundless plain. The 
Canadian dominion, many times as large as this country, can do 
in the same way a great deal. So can the Virginias, alone as 
large as France. So can several other contiguous large States. All 
these vast regions are practically and in every sense as much the 
feeding ground of the English market as Scotland or Kent. All 
that is required is the organization of the trade, and it is being 
organized ; and the provision of sufficient means of transport, and 
that is now being created. There seems to be no reason why what 
has been done for eggs, fruit, vegetables, butter, cheese, and lastly 
for corn, should not be done for dead and live meat. Everything 
requires a certain time. It may have required twenty years to 
organize fully the trade with France in eggs; but at last it was 
done on the scale required. It may have required thirty years to 
organize with America the trade in corn; but that, too, has now 
been done, and on the scale required. - It may require forty years to 
do as much for cattle and sheep ; but that now appears to be in a fair 
way of accomplishment. A beginning has at all events been made suc- 
cessfully with pork, which the Americans are now selling here at four- 
pence a pound, a price which has made it unprofitable for us to raise 
pork on our system. A successful trade in mutton and beef would be so 
enormous in its magnitude, that there are no efforts that will not be 
made to work out its organization. What has been done during the 
three last years is merely an experiment to see how the thing may 
best be worked. 

sutchers’ meat, then, is the last support of our agriculture, and 
should the assaults that are now being made upon it greatly reduce 
its price, there will be nothing left to fall back upon. Even a very 
considerable reduction of rents, which, however, would imply almost 
a social revolution, would not meet the difficulty. If they were 
entirely remitted on the inferior lands, cultivation would not be 
possible on our system. Many such farms in the eastern counties 
have already been thrown up by their old tenants, and new tenants 
cannot be found for them, and this while it is only the price of corn 
that has been reduced to the American level. If the same fate be 
awaiting the price of meat a general collapse of English farming 
seems inevitable. 

This collapse, should it come, will be brought about not because 
the at present inexhaustible land of America is cheaper than land 
is here. That will not be the reason, because in this country land 
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is cheaper than it is in Holland, Normandy, and Brittany. Still we 
cannot compete with them in their produce. We do not send to 
them potatoes, vegetables, eggs, poultry, fruit, butter, cheese, Kc. 
If cheap land were decisive of the matter, we ought to be able to 
turn back upon them the stream of these articles which is ever 
flowing to us. What causes our inability to compete with both 
alike, is the inferiority for purposes of cheap production of our system 
of land tenure: that it is which decides the methods, the spirit, the 
cost, and the products of our cultivation. While we are suffering 
much, and dreading worse things to come, how is our nearest 
neighbour faring? We hear no complaints from France. The 
contrast is complete. There agriculture is flourishing. Its five 
millions of cultivators are making and saving money, and not far 
from all of them have investments in Government securities. And 
these savings, effected, too, let us remember, from agriculture, have 
made France, perhaps, the very richest country in the world. It is 
the prosperity of its agriculture which enables it to bear its enormous 
burdens. Why this enormous difference? I believe it is because 
in France the land is pretty generally divided into moderately 
sized and small properties, and for the most part cultivated by the 
hands of the owner. ‘This is the system on which the prosperity of 
French agriculture is founded, and which enables it to beat us out 
of our own market in those kinds of produce in which the French 
cultivators can compete with us. And it is the same system, only 
on a continental scale, and applied to the two main necessaries of 
life, corn and meat, which is beating us in North America. You 
may start from the Atlantic seaboard, say from New York, and 
follow the setting sun for two thousand miles through the great 
Lake States, and across the Prairies to Omaha, and you will find 
the country much enclosed, and pretty generally taken up with 
holdings of from eighty to a hundred acres, cach cultivated for the 
most part by the labour of the owner and his family. The culti- 
vation, as might be expected, is rude, but the outgoings are small, 
very small indeed, Tho farmer, being owner, has no rent to pay. 
He has no ever-recurring Saturday night payments to make. ‘The 
family is maintained chiefly by home produce. The surplus it is 
that is sold. If there are bad harvests, or prices are very low, the 
meaning is not ruin, but only fewer amusements and fewer luxuries. 
The two regions, then, the one beyond the Channel and the other 
beyond the Atlantic, which are now assailing English agriculture, 
are both fighting it with the same weapon—the labour of the pro- 
prietor. This is the choapest method of agriculture, while ours is 
the dearest. As to the question of how far the issue has already 
been worked out, and how much further it will be carried, every 
man will have his own opinion, 
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We have nothing to fear from Dantzig or Odessa wheat. The 
system which supplies the wheat shipped at those ports is not that 
of France and of America. They, in fact, are suffering, and will 
suffer, from American competition, only not to such a degree as we 
shall. Much of the depression now weighing heavily on them 
has its origin on the other side of the Atlantic. As long as they 
could supply us at a price which was remunerative to them under 
their system, the opening of our ports greatly benefited them. But 
now that the American, that is the cheaper, system has got the 
effective command of the market, their trade in corn, which is their 
chief production, has received almost a death blow. The loss to 
them will be enormous, and will have to be computed by yearly 
millions. Nor will they be able to find any remedy, for the changes 
in the methods of cultivation which the circumstances of the day 
demand of them imply social and economical changes that would 
require powers of apprehension and of self-adaptation which do not 
belong to their backward and stagnant condition. The loss of price 
inflicted on every corn-grower in Kurope at a time when, through 
the rise in wages, the cost of production has been increasing, is one 
very efficient cause of the present long-continued and general 
stagnation of business, and possibly too, of the apparent apprecia- 
tion of gold. 

On the supposition, then, that the above diagnosis of our present 
situation is correct, the question we are called upon to consider is, 
What will be the result here amongst ourselves ? Prophecy is not 
demonstration ; but the probability of prophecies is in proportion to 
the certainty and completeness of the grounds on which they rest. 
Besides, it is only common-sense prudence to foresee and provide 
against what is coming. If our tenant and hired labour system 
cannot compete with the French and American system of cultiva- 
tion by the hands of the owner, their system will eventually in 
some fashion or other have to be adopted over a large portion of 
the surface of this country. That means a great deal. It means 
that general economical causes, which under free trade are now 
bringing their almost fully developed force to bear on our local and 
special agricultural economy, will have overpowered it; and that, 
furthermore, means the overthrow of our territorialism, and together 
with it of our agricultural pauperism. For if facilities effectively 
equal to, though not necessarily of the same kind as, those which exist 
in France should here be granted to the labourer for acquiring land, 
the one sufficient and the only unfailing means for the support of 
that class, then there will be no more need for a poor-law to keep 
alive the English, than there is for one to keep alive the French 
peasantry. And together with English agricultural pauperism will 
disappear its twin-sister, English territorialism. 
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But how can so mighty a change, which will involve so great a 
social revolution, ever be brought about? The particular steps b 
which it will be effected are in truth unimaginable. There is, 
however, no occasion to draw for them upon imagination. Necessity 
has no laws, and is the mother of invention. uta viam invenient. 
Destiny will work out its own accomplishment. It may be supposed 
that a territorial magnate, if he cannot let his land, will, as he 
cannot cultivate it, be glad to sell it. But that does not give us a 
glimpse of a direct and workable solution, for there is at present no 
class in this country that could buy land and cultivate it themselves. 
The ability to do this has been utterly and universally extinguished 
amongst us by our system. Ifa district of England were by some 
process of mighty magic transferred to France or to America, it 
would be bought for the purpose of being cultivated by the hands 
of its purchasers. Amongst these competitors of ours that would be 
the natural, almost the only, thing to do with it. But here neither 
the existing occupiers nor the existing labourers are in the least 
degree fitted for anything of this kind. The farmer, except occa- 
sionally on small dairy farms with but little arable land, is as unfit 
for manual labour as the landlord or the tradesman ; and the mental 
condition into which the poor-laws have brought the labourer have 
most signally disqualified him intellectually and morally for inde- 
pendent cultivation. If the land were given him he could make 
nothing of it. ‘This is something too serious to be called a reductio 
ad absurdum ; it is the Nemesis of a false and inhuman system. 

A conceivable alternative to cultivation by the proprietor is that 
of joint-stock cultivation on a large scale, with a capital of, perhaps, 
not less than £200,000. Mr. Richardson, in the work already 
referred to, mentions two concerns of this kind in Germany, one at 
Salzmunde and the other at Oschersleben, of which he tells us that 
“the sum invested in each can hardly amount to less than 
£400,000.” And Mr. James Howard, late Member of Parliament 
for Bedford, whose agricultural implement works at Bedford are 
known all over the world, in his work on Continental Farming and 
Peasantry, mentions something of the same kind in the neighbour- 
hood of Cologne. In parts also of California, and of the great 
north-west of the United States, where hired labour can be obtained, 
joint-stock cultivation is being introduced. As this method of 
farming would require abundance of costly machinery and entirely 
new buildings, which would involve permanent investment on 4 
very large scale, it would be necessary that the land should belong 
to the shareholders. So far this would imply the abatement of 
individual territorialism. Even were it to introduce a new kind of 
territorialism, it would be one that would have in it nothing in- 
vidious or exclusive, for it would be equally open to all, even down 
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to the agricultural labourer, to purchase the shares of the concern. 
But no very great portion of the country could ever be cultivated in 
this fashion. 

We have seen how economical causes now in operation may over- 
throw our land system. So also may increased knowledge. There 
is no other great question that has been so little discussed, about 
which the public knows so little, and in which it seems to take 
it for granted that it has so little concern. This ignorance and 
indifference we may suppose will not last for ever. It has been 
already noticed in this article that all the three classes connected 
with the land are content that things should remain as they are. 
What is really surprising is that the towns should know and care so 
little about the matter. The home market is the most valuable to 
the manufacturer, and the market of the neighbourhood is every- 
thing to the tradesman ; and there is nothing that would so much 
enlarge the home market for the towns of production, and the 
market of the neighbourhood for the towns of distribution, as the 
doubling, or, as we may say, looking at France, as the quadrupling 
of the surrounding agricultural population, and that by a process 
which would substitute for paupers self-respecting, self-supporting, , 
landowning cultivators. Although our: manufacturers and trades- 
men have not yet discovered that they have this rich mine in their 
neighbourhood, are we to suppose that, when the discovery has 
been made, and they have become convinced of its value, they will 
not make some efforts to have it opened ? 

F. Banuam Zincke, 
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“‘TuE eagle,” said one of the wisest of men, “does not nestle 
securely in the very bosom of Jove, the day on which he has quar- 
relled with a beetle.” How much more serious, however, is the 
predicament of the royal bird, if he has offended, not a humble 
insect, but an animal of a far higher order. This was the mis- 
fortune which befell Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield. 
Justly or unjustly, for we know but one side of the story, he roused 
against him the anger of the “literary whale”* of his generation, 
and his memory suffers from it unto this.day, in spite of the partial 
reparation which was made by his assailant. It is not my intention 
in the following paper to attempt to do anything towards rehabili- 
tating Chesterfield, who had unquestionably his fair share of faults. 
Persons who set to work to rehabilitate damaged reputations are 
peculiarly apt to be attacked by a dangerous form of the rabies 
biographica, and to confound truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, in their headlong advocacy. The object of the following 
pages is far more humble, and purely practical. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, not the least eminent of an eminent family, has adopted, 
or almost adopted, what appears to me a monstrously unjust criti- 
cism of Dr. Johnson’s upon a work of Chesterfield’s, which ought 
in my judgment to be far more generally read than it is; and I 
am anxious, by recalling to the attention of some readers of this 
Review what really was the essential part of the teaching of Chester- 
field, to do something towards making the study of his Letters to 
his Son what I think they ought to be, a regular portion of the 
education of every Englishman who is likely to enter public life 
tolerably early. Before going further, however, it is absolutely 
necessary to admit, without any qualifications, that the book has 
some very grave defects. These fall for the most part under three 
heads. 

Ist. There are a number of coarse expressions and _ allusions 
thinly scattered through the four volumes which are, although they 
occur in all the light literature of last century, not the less repug- 
nant to modern eyes and ears. 

2nd. The whole book is pitched, so to speak, an octave too low, 
if not for the day in which it was written, at least for that in which 
we have the good fortune to live. A man of the world, as shrewd 


(1) Peter Pindar prophesied very truly of Boswell— 
‘¢'T'riumphant thou thro’ 'l'ime’s vast gulf shalt sail, 
The pilot of our literary whale.” 
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as Chesterfield, would in the year 1879 have grasped the truth 
that to make an assured and honourable success in politics now, 
a character ought to be broader and deeper than that on the build- 
ing up of which he laboured so assiduously. There must be just 
as much shrewdness and knowledge of the world as ever, in the 
composition of the politician who is to play at the gold table and 
to win; but there must be, in an age when great masses are to 
be moved, a good deal more enthusiasm, a good deal more sympathy, 
and a good deal more poetry. 

3rd. There are a great variety of passages which inculcate 
what we have happily learned to think a most detestable morality. 
Chesterfield drew a broad distinction between ordinary dissipation 
and the gallantry which the practice of his times authorised in all 
continental countries, and to this topic he recurs with provoking 
frequency. 

If I were engaged in estimating his character, it would be neces- 
sary to linger on this disagreeable subject, and to inquire what 
weight ought to be given to it in balancing his faults against his 
virtues. I cannot, however, make it too clear that I am not engaged 
in estimating his character. That was done very well more than a 
generation ago by the late Lord Stanhope in his Listory, and by 
Mr. Hayward in an Essay, which has been reprinted. 

My object is, as I have said, a purely practical one. To examine, 
namely, how far his Letters to his Son can be made useful at the 
present day, and it fortunately happens that all his bad morality 
may, for that particular purpose, be left on one side. ‘ No one,” 
says an eminent legal writer, “however feloniously disposed, can 
run away with an acre of land,” and it is not less certain that no 
young gentleman on his grand tour, however lax may be his principles, 
could form in every capital which he entered those intimate relations 
with ladies of position and reputation which Chesterticld is always 
pressing upon his son; although he would find it but too easy, if he 
had a turn that way, to indulge in those grosser forms of vice which 
Chesterfield so justly and so continually reprobates. The society in 
which Philip Stanhope moved is as dead as the Heptarchy, and we 
may treat the objectionable passages in the Let¢ers as simply non- 
existent. 

As to how far Chesterfield’s views with regard to the women of his 
own day squared with the facts, it is beside my purpose to inquire ; 
but certain it is that any one who, professing to be a man of the world, 
repeated these views as the result of his own observations on good 
society in the times in which we live, would, ipso facto, prove that he 
usurped a title to which he had no shadow of claim, and drew his 
conclusions, not from the experience of life, but either from books or 
from his own extremely foolish inner consciousness. Whatever may 
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have been the case a hundred and fifty years ago, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that any young man of adequate merit and position, 
who was properly introduced, and would take a little trouble, could 
now pass from capital to capital, living everywhere in the society of 
women who would do all for his manners that Chesterfield desired, 
and more even for his mind and his morals than they did for his 
manners. 

Before we can estimate Chesterfield’s educational ideas correctly 
we must understand what he proposed to effect. He proposed, then, 
to make his natural son, Philip Stanhope,—a youth of fair, but not 
shining abilities, cursed by nature with curiously ungainly manners, 
—an all-accomplished man, worthy to stand in the first rank of 
politics, now as a Member of the House of Commons, now as a 
negotiator at foreign courts, now as the confidential adviser of the 
heir to the throne, and now as Secretary of State. He wished to 
do this in an age when personal influences were much more power- 
ful than they are in our day, when the people had very little power, 
when the idea of a Frenchman’s fighting for “la patrie” us he 
would fight for ‘“l’honneur du Roi” seemed wildly preposterous ; 
when a letter in Germany might be returned if only one of twenty 
titles were omitted in the address—in short, in that world of 
minute etiquette and endless formalities which M. Taine has so well 
described in the first volume of his book on the Ancien Régime and 
the Revolution. 

This being the problem to be solved, it is clear that importance 
would have to be attached to many things which are nowadays, to 
borrow a happy German-student phrase, ‘‘colossally unimportant ;” 
while on the other hand, the world having progressed much since 
the middle of last century, many things now of great moment could 
not be expected to find a place. On the whole, however, the reader 
will, it is to be hoped, think that there is much more of what is 
permanently valuable than is usually supposed in the book to 
which it is sought to direct attention. 

What then was Chesterfield’s system ? And, first, what was its foun- 
dation? Its foundation, startling as the reply may appear to those who 
know his book only by hearsay, was morality and religion, as their 
author understood them. If we turn, for example, to Letter cxx.’ we 
find the following passage: “ As to the moral virtues, I say nothing 
to you; they speak best for themselves, nor can I suspect that they 
want any recommendation with you; I will, therefore, only assure 
you that, without them, you would be most unhappy.” 

Again, in Letter cxxiii., after some observations about know- 


(1) My references sre throughout not to Lord Stanhope’s edition, which, although 
the best, is scarce and dear, but to the third edition (1774), which is more easily 
procured, 
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ledge, we read: “ For I never mention to you the two much greater 
points of religion and morality, because I cannot possibly suspect 
you, as to either of them.” 

Again, in Letter cxxxii. occur these words: 


‘Pray let no quibbles of lawyers, no refinements of casuists, break into the 
plain notions of right and wrong, which every man’s right reason and plain 
common sense suggest to him. Todo as you would be done by, is the plain, 
sure, and undisputed rule of morality and justice. Stick to that; and be 
convinced that whatever breaks into it, in any degree, however speciously it 
may be turned, and however puzzling it may be to answer it, is, notwithstand- 
ing, false in itself, unjust, and criminal.” 


Looking on to Letter clxviii., we find this : 


“While you were a child, I endeavoured to form your heart habitually to 
virtue and honour, before your understanding was capable of showing you 
their beauty and utility. Those principles, which you then got, like your 
grammar rules, only by rote, are now, I am persuaded, fixed and confirmed by 
reason. . . . . Ihave therefore, since you haye had the use of reason, 
never written to you upon those subjects: they speak best for themselves; and 
I should, now, just as soon think of warning you gravely not to fall into the 
dirt or the fire, as into dishonour or vice.” 


Nothing could exceed Chesterfield’s horror and detestation of the 
ribald talk against morality, which was a not unnatural though 
calamitous result of the revolt against superstition, which formed 
so important a part of the history of the last century. On that 
subject he writes with a passion which he shows about hardly any- 
thing else. 

Thus in Letter cxciii. he says: 


“T hope in God, and I verily believe, that you want no moral virtue. But 
the possession of all the moral virtues, in actu primo, as the logicians call it, is 
not sufficient; you must have them in actu secundo too: nay, that is not 
sufficient neither; you must have the reputation of them also, Your character 
in the world must be built upon that solid foundation, or it will soon fall, and 
upon your own head. You cannot therefore be too careful, too nice, too scrupu- 
lous, in establishing this character at first, upon which your whole depends. 
Let no conversation, no example, no fashion, no lon mot, no silly desire of 
seeming to be above what most knaves, and many fools, call prejudices, ever 
tempt you to avow, excuse, extenuate, or laugh at the least breach of morality ; 
but show upon all occasions, and take all occasions to show, a detestation and 
abhorrence of it.” 


With regard to religion he observes in Letter clxxx. : 


‘*Putting moral virtues at the highest, and religion at the lowest, religion 
must be allowed to be a collateral security, at least to virtue; and every pru- 
dent man will sooner trust to two securities than to one.” 


As to the form of his religion, Chesterfield began by being a 
bigoted, but soon became a very moderate member of the Church of 
England, extending his tolerance even to the Roman Communion, 
Which, associated as it was with opposition to the rising spirit of 
inquiry and with the exiled dynasty, he heartily disliked both as 
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a philosopher and a politician; but to whose priests and services 
he directs his son to show on all occasions proper respect. 

On this foundation Chesterfield desired to raise a solid super- 
structure of knowledge, beginning, of course, with what we now 
call the “three r’s,” and the subjects usually taught to children 
before they go to school. A large portion of the first volume is 
filled with letters upon the elements of political geography and 
history, generally written in French, which was carefully taught to 
young Stanhope from the very first. Of what we now call Physical 
Geography there is of course not a trace. 

Soon Latin and Greek were added, and made the staple of educa- 
tion for some years under competent private tutors; and later, 
at Westminster, “ Classical knowledge,” that is, Greek and Latin, 
the boy is told, while still only about twelve years of age, “is abso- 
lutely necessary for everybody, because everybody has agreed to 
think and to call it so.” .... “You are by this time, I hope, 
pretty near master of both, so that a small part of the day dedi- 
cated to them, for two years more, will make you perfect in that 
study.” 

It would be an error, however, to conclude from this passage, that 
the writer did not attach importance to the study of the classics for 
their own sake. Many of his judgments about particular authors, as 
for instance where he speaks with contempt of the Greek epigrams, 
some of which are amongst the most exquisite of human composi- 
tions, are sufficiently absurd. For the Letters and De Oratore of 
Cicero, however, for the History of Thucydides, and the Orations of 
Demosthenes, he had evidently a genuine admiration; and again 
and again enjoins their study. Classical reading, indeed, filled a 
larger place in young Stanhope’s training than a wise man, who had 
in view the same objects as Chesterfield, would now allow it to do in 
the case of his son. It must not be forgotten, however, that in the 
middle of the last century the importance of Greek and Latin works, 
weighed against the other literary productions of the human mind, 
was enormously greater than it is now. German literature cannot 
be said to have existed, and the number of works of a high order, 
either in French or English, was trifling compared with what we 
now enjoy. Numerous passages could be cited to prove that Chester- 
field had an eye for what was best in the writings of his contem- 
poraries. Pope, Atterbury, Hume, Robertson, and Voltaire, receive 
indifferently the tribute of his respect for the excellence of their 
style and other merits, while he uses the very strongest language to 
describe the impression made upon him by the eloquence of Boling- 
broke, of whom he has left a portrait worthy to be set side by side 
with some of Clarendon’s, He was anxious that Philip Stanhope 
should write good Latin, and has some exceedingly sensible remarks 
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upon that subject in Letter exxxii., in which he contrasts the 
Latin of a gentleman with the “ Latin of a pedant who has probably 
read more bad authors than good.” Were he alive now, he would 
doubtless be very indifferent to his son’s writing Latin at all. Cir- 
cumstances, however, are entirely changed. In Chesterfield’s time, 
_not only did learned men still correspond not unfrequently in Latin, 
but the power of writing good Latin might at any moment 
have been useful to a man who, like Philip Stanhope, was intended 
to spend much of his life in countries where he would be brought 
into contact with men who used Latin as the language of business, 
which indeed was the case to a considerable extent in Hungary up 
to 1835, and in Croatia even later. Then, again, a great many 
branches of human knowledge, of which the elements should be 
mastered during the course of a general education, did not then, at 
least for educational purposes, exist. Chesterfield speaks with respect 
of geometry and astronomy, desiring that his son should know their 
elements; but for him, as for most of his contemporaries, natural 
science had no being. To him a man who occupied himself with it 
was as frivolous a trifler as one “who contemplates the dress, not 
the characters, of the company he kept.” 

Now all this is altered. So able a person would have seen 
clearly that in an age when material progress has become such 
an important feature in the life of all civilised nations, when 
everything seeks for a scientific basis, it would be worse than futile 
for one who aspired to be in the forefront of politics, not to have at 
least a general acquaintance with, and a sympathy for, one of the 
most important, if not indeed for the time the most important, 
portion of human activity. He is always urging his son to be the 
“omnis homo,” the universal man, and to describe any man by 
such a name at the present day, to whom natural science was a 
sealed book, would be merely a bad joke. We may then be certain 
that as he could not increase the number of minutes in an hour, and 
as an important part of his system was to allow some six hours a day 
for work, and to devote the rest to exercise and pleasure, he would 
have suppressed the writing of Latin, and indeed every accom- 
plishment, however elegant, which did not go to build up his ideal of 
a statesman fully equipped for his work in the world. 

A good foundation of Greek and Latin having been laid, Chester- 
field’s next care was to make his pupil perfect in German, Italian, 
and French, so that he might employ all those languages with ease, 
and become acquainted with what his father considered to be best in 
their literatures. Chesterfield had the greatest respect for the French 
authors of the age of Louis Quatorze: of the Italians he recom- 
mended especially Tasso and Ariosto, giving the preference to the 
second. His literary criticisms, in short, were the criticisms of most 
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intelligent men in that age; sensible enough as far as they went, 
but rarely going below the surface of things. Woe be, it has been 
well said, unto the nineteenth century in so far as it denies the 
eighteenth, for it generally loses itself in dreams if it does. In 
criticism, however, it has certainly a right to boast that it is “far 
better than its fathers,” 

Young Stanhope, who, when he left England, already knew a 
good deal of French, was sent abroad with the Rey. Mr. Harte, a man 
of some learning, and the author, at a somewhat later period, of a 
Life of Gustavus Adolphus. They travelled by Heidelberg to Switzer- 
land, and settled first at Leipzig, where, in addition to working at 
Latin and Greek, Stanhope heard lectures on public law and the law 
of the Holy Roman Empire, studied the principal European treaties, 
and began to make himself acquainted with the best works on 
modern history, then a task far less formidable than it would be 
at present. 

His futher kept urging him to increase his knowledge of 
geography, “‘ wearing out his maps by constant reference to them.” 
He insisted, as I have said, on a perfect knowledge of French, 
German, and Italian, but treated Spanish rather as a counsel of 
perfection, pretty much as he would, if writing now, have treated 
Russian. 

He advised his son to make himself acquainted with all the 
circumstances of every country in which he might be; to question 
every man whom he came across about the things which he knew 
best, and liked most to talk—old soldiers about war and fortification, 
priests about the ceremonies and tenets of their respective churches, 
diplomatists, and more especially the Venetian and Sardinian agents 
(of whom Chesterfield had a particularly high opinion), about 
political affairs. Nor did the old statesman fall into the error which 
has been too common amongst diplomatists, of thinking that com- 
mercial matters were only fit for the attention of consuls. On the 
contrary, he pressed Philip Stanhope to learn as much as he could 
about them, by reading whatever he could find that was really 
good, from Huet’s treatise on the commerce of the ancients to Sir 
Josiah Child’s little book, which might be called, he says, the 
Grammar of Commerce. It is true that the mind of the teacher 
was full of the illusions that beset the world before the days of 
Adam Smith; but this did not arise from any carelessness or want 
of interest in the subject. 

During his son’s residence at Leipzig, Chesterficld’s exhortations 
to the cultivation of good manners became incessant. ‘These exhor- 
tutions—which occupy so large a portion of the Letters as to have 
become associated with his name to such a degree as to have entirely 
thrown into the shade their most important features, and to have 
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greatly misled people as to their author’s character, fall into three 
categories, 

First come a series.of precepts so elementary as to be useless now- 
adays to any boys who have been decently brought up, but which 
are curious enough as showing how very low was the standard of 
manners in the middle of the eighteenth century at our public 
schools and universities. 

Secondly, we find a great multitude of injunctions which were 
extremely valuable for one who was to spend a great part of his life 
in courts, as courts were during the “ torrent’s smoothness ”’ which 
preceded the Niagara of the French Revolution. Many of them hold 
good at the present day, many do not; but it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon either. They were the tools of Philip Stanhope’s trade, but 
are too technical to give any value to the book for general purposes 
now. 

Thirdly, we have a number of maxims which are, and always will 
be, of great importance. I subjoin a very few of these : 


‘In the case of scandal, as in that of robbery, the receiver is always thought 
as bad as the thief.” (Letter cxxxiv.) 

‘*A man of the world must, like the chameleon, be able to take every different 
hue; which is by no means a criminal or abject, but a necessary complaisance, 
for it relates only to manners, and not to morals.” (Letter cxxxiv.) 

‘Cautiously avoid talking of either your own or other people’s domestic 
affairs. Yours are nothing to them, but tedious; theirs are nothing to you. 
The subject is a tender one; and it is odds but you touch somebody or other's 
sore place: for, in this case there is no trusting to specious appearances ; which 
may be, and often are, so contrary to the real situations of things that, with the 
best intentions in the world, one often blunders disagreeably.” (Letter 
CXXXY.) 

“The scholar, without good breeding, is a pedant ; the philosopher, a cynic ; 
the soldier, a brute ; and every man disagreeable.” (Letter xcvi.) 

‘There are two sorts of good company ; one which is called the beau monde, 
und consists of those people who have the lead in courts, and in the gay part of 
life ; the other consists of those who are distinguished by some peculiar merit, 
or who excel in some particular and valuable art or science. For my own part, 
I used to think myself in company as much above me, when I was with 
Mr. Addison and Mr. Pope, as if I had been with all the princes in Kurope.” 
(Letter xevi.) 

‘All general reflections, upon nations and societies, ure the trite, threadbare 
jokes of those who set up for wit without having any, and so have recourse to 
common-place.” (Letter xxviii.) 

“Company is a republic too jealous of its liberties to suffer a dictator even 
for a quarter of an hour.”! (Letter cc.) 

“Good breeding carries along with it a dignity that is respected by the most 
petulant. Ill-breeding invites and authorizes the familiarity of the most timid. 


(1) It is curious to compare Chesterfield’s idea of conversation with that of Dr. 
Johnson. ‘I’o the latter conversation was a gladiatorial combat, in which he succeeded 
best who showed the greatest skill in fence combined with the strongest sinews. ‘T'o 
the former it was either a means of adding to one’s knowledge, or a harmless relaxation 
from business, in which he succeeded best who gave to his companions the greatest 
amount of pleasure. 
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No man ever said a pert thing to the Duke of Marlborough. No man ever said 
a civil one (though many a flattering one) to Sir Robert Walpole.” (iv. 304.) 

‘‘When the old clipped money was called in for a new coinage in King 
William’s time, to prevent the like for the future, they stamped on the edges 
of the crown pieces these words, ef Decus et Tutamen. That is exactly the case 
of good breeding.” (iv. 304.) 

There is not a shadow of foundation for the idea that the manner 
which found favour with Chesterfield was an over-elaborate or 
affected one. That Dr. Johnson should have considered it so to be 
is natural enough, but as a matter of fact it was simply the kind of 
manner which is the usual outcome of good-feeling, a strong desire 
to please, and a wide acquaintance with men and things. 

The objects of his supreme horror and aversion were the young 
Englishmen who were sent to travel abroad at twenty, ‘“ but who in 
truth stayed at home all the while, for, being very awkward, con- 
foundedly ashamed, and not speaking the languages, they go into no 
foreign company—at least, none good.” Of these he has givena 
number of sketches, as in Letters cl., clxi., &c. &e. 

The kind of manner which Chesterfield approved, has been 
approved ever since, and will be approved to the end of time, by all 
competent judges. I do not know that it has ever been better 
described, than by a man who was the very antithesis of Chesterfield, 
in the warmth of his feelings, the loftiness of his ideal, and the depth 
of his enthusiasm. In a letter marked by all that curious felicity of 
style which received and deserved the enthusiastic praise of Monta- 
lembert, Albert de la Ferronays writes : 

‘* Quant a élégance, je me fie a toi et je suis sir que tu as celle que tu sais, 
celle que j’aime, ce bon gotit cosmopolite qui n’est d’aucun pays et qui est de tous: 
un cachet étranger, ni italien, ni frangais, ni espagnol, mais de tout un peu, de 
rien en entier ; une tournure a part, une mise a part, un parfum a part: tu me 
comprends, n’est-ce pas 7” 

The reason why Chesterfield so constantly referred to the subject 
of manners was, that they were Philip Stanhope’s weak point. All 
his father’s efforts never succeeded in making him other than what 
he was born, a very uncouth and clumsy person. Even Mr. Harte, 
who was much attached to him, and who was himself as unfortunate, 
admitted that Stanhope wanted nothing except good manners, but 
that the want of them, considering his destination, was a fatal one. 

The best as well as the most numerous of Chesterfield’s maxims 
refer much more to the conduct of life than to manners, understood 
in their narrower sense. 

Such are the following : 

*T would wish you to be a Corinthian edifice, upon a Tuscan foundation; 
the latter having the utmost strength and solidity to support, and the former 
all possible ornaments to decorate.” (Letter clvi.) 

‘* Whoever is in a hurry, shows that the thing he is about is too big for him. 
Haste and hurry are very different things,”’ (Letter clviii.) 
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“Tout brillant qui ne résulte pas de la solidité et de la justesse de la pensée, 
nest qu’un faux brillant. Le mot italien sur le diamant est bien vrai 4 cet 

regard, quanto pix sodezza, tanto pit § splendore.” (Letter ecv.—in French.) 

“Pray be always in motion. Early i in the morning go and see things; and 
the rest of the day go and see people.” (Letter ccxlvi.) 

“The political reflections (in the Memoir of Cardinal de Retz), which are 
most of them printed in italics, are the justest that ever I met with; they are 
not the laboured reflections of a systematical closet politician, who, without the 
least experience of business, sits at home and writes maxims; but they are the 
reflections which a great and able man formed, from long experience and practice 
in great business. They are true conclusions drawn from facts, not from 
speculations.” (Letter cxiii.) 

“A proper secrecy is the only mystery of able men; mystery is the only 
secrecy of weak and cunning ones.” (iv. 298.) 

‘A man who tells nothing, or who tells all, will equally have nothing told 
tohim.” (iv. 298.) 

‘When a man of sense happens to be in that disagreeable situation, in which 
he is obliged to ask himself more than once, What shall T do? he will answer 
himself, Nothing. When his reason points out to him no good way, or at least 
no way less bad than another, he will stop short and wait, for light. A little 
busy mind runs on at all events, must be doing ; and, like a blind horse, fears 
no dangers, because he sees none. J/ faut savoir s’ennuyer. (iv. 299.) 

‘Patience is a most necessary qualification for business; many a man would 
rather you heard his story than granted his request. One must seem to hear 
the unreasonable demands of the petulant unmoved, and the tedious details of 
the dull untired. That is the least price that a man must pay for a high 
station.” (iv. 299.) 

“In business, an elegant simplicity, the result of care, not of labour, is 
required. Business must be well, not affectedly dressed; but by no means 
negligently. Let your first attention be to clearness, and read every paragraph 
after you have written it, in the critical view of discovering whether it is 
possible that any one man can mistake the true sense of it, and correct it 
accordingly.” (Letter ccxxxiii.) 

“Lay aside the best book whenever you can go into the best company ; 
depend upon it you change for the better.” (Letter ccxlviii.) 

‘Trivial futile books swarm and buzz about one every day ; flap them away, 
they have no sting.” (Letter cexlviii.) 

“Common sense (which in truth is very uncommon) is the best sense I know 
of: abide by it; it will counsel you best.” (Letter exxxii.) 

“The height of abilities is, to have volto sciolto and pensieri stretti ; that is, a 
frank, open, and ingenuous exterior, with a prudent and reseryed interior.” 
(Letter exxxiy. ) 

“Young us you are, I hope you are in haste to live; by living, I mean 
living with lustre and honour to yourself, with utility to society ; doing what 
may deserve to be written, or writing what may deserve to be read: I should 
wish both.” (Letter clxxxvii.) 


From Leipzig young Stanhope went with his tutor to the Courts 
of Dresden, Berlin, and Vienna, whence they passed into Italy. 
While in that country he was encouraged by his father to pay 
a fair amount of attention to art and antiquities; although, even 
there, history, languages, and society were to be his chief care. His 
Murray, by the way, was to be Alberti, a work “from whence I am 
assured,” says Chesterfield, “that Mr. Addison, to save himself 
trouble, has taken most of his remarks and classical references.” 
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After leaving Italy, tutor and pupil travelled by slow journeys to A 
Paris, whence Mr. Harte returned to England, but his late charge whe 
remained, devoting himself, or being supposed to devote himself, not 
apparently with any great success, to his “ exercises.” pas 

The exercises on which Chesterfield insisted were riding, fencing, of | 
and dancing. It is odd that in the case of a person who was to r 
move so much about the world as Philip Stanhope, he should not § the 
have added swimming. For field-sports he had the most hearty @ li! 
contempt, and avowed it in a manner which seems strange when we - 
think what a large place they now fill in the lives of men of his class J gh: 
in England. In Letter cxxiv. he says: obj 

ins 

‘All gaming, field-sports, and such sort of amusements, whore neither the to 
understanding nor the senses have the least share, I look upon as frivolous, wi 
and as the resources of little minds, who either do not think or do not love to ev 
think.” 

Again, in Letter exlviii., we find these words : le 

fo 

‘* Sottish drinking, indiscriminate gluttony, driving coaches, rustic sports such 
as fox -chases, horse-races, &c., are, in my opinion, infinitely below the honest 
and industrious professions of a tailor and a shoemaker, which are said to il 
déroger.” t] 

i i k 

Again, in Letter ccxxx., he remarks : { 

‘ 





‘The poor beasts here are pursued and run down by much greater beasts 
than themselves ; the true British fox-hunter is most undoubtedly a species 
appropriated and peculiar to the country which no part of the globe produces.” 


Possibly the brilliant way in which hunting is now managed in 
this country might have induced him somewhat to modify his lan- 
guage ; but he would, it can hardly be doubted, have sympathized 
with him who said, “ England is the only country on the face of the 
earth where you are thought to have given a sufficient account of a 
gentleman of fortune and position, and one creditable to the person 
spoken of, if you say, ‘Ie is a Master of Hounds,’ ” 

It is interesting to speculate as to what he would have thought of 
the interest excited, not in the crowd, but amongst people of his 
own rank, by the Boat Race, or the Public Schools Match at Lord’s. 
The cricket of his day he classes with pitch-farthing, evidently 
considering both as very good games for little boys, [Kight-oared 
hoat-racing had not broken out in those times, 

During Stanhope’s residence in Paris, his futher directed him to 
see all the best forms of society, to go much to Court and to the 
foreign ambassadors, to frequent as much as he was allowed to do the 
society of the more eminent men of letters, Montesquieu, Fontenelle, 
and tho like, Ife was also to pay much attention to the courts of 
justice, and the general principles of the French law. 
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After a short visit to England, the young man returned to Paris, 
where he continued his education, and worked as a supernumerary 
attaché at the Embassy, under Lord Albemarle. After that he 
passed into Germany, and went eventually to Hanover, in the suite 
of the Duke of Newcastle. 


“It is your first crisis,” writes his father ; ‘‘ the character which you acquire 
there will, more or less, be that which will abide by you for the rest of your 
life. You will be tried and judged there, not as a boy, but as aman; and 
from that moment there is no appeal for character: it is fixed. To form that 
character advantageously you have three objects particularly to attend to; your 
character as a man of morality, truth, and honour; your knowledge in the 
objects of your destination, as a man of business; and your engaging and 
insinuating address, air, and manners, as a courtier; the sure and only steps 
tofavour. Merit at Courts, without favour, will do little or nothing; favour, 
without merit, will do a great deal; but favour and merit together will do 
everything.” (Letter cel.) 


Stanhope was now at the age when most boys are on the eve of 
leaving school. About a year afterwards his father wrote to him as 
follows : 


* You are now but nineteen, an age at which most of your countrymen are 
illiberally getting drunk on port, at the University. You have greatly got 
the start of them in learning; and if you can get tho start of thom in the 
knowledge and manners of the world, you may be very sure of outrunning 
thom in Court and Parliament, as you set out so much carlier than they. 
They generally begin but to see the world at one-and-twenty ; you will by that 
ago have seen all Kurope. They set out upon their travels unlicked cubs ; and 
in their travels they only lick one another, for they seldom go into any other 
company. They know nothing but the English world, and the worst part of 
that too, and generally very little of any but the English language; and they 
come home at three or four-and-twenty, refined and polished (as is said in one 
of Congreve’s plays) like Dutch skippers from a whale-fishing. ‘Tho care 
which has been taken of you, (to do you justice) the care you have taken of 
yourself, has left you, at the ago of nineteen only, nothing to acquire but the 
knowledge of the world, manners, address, and those exterior accomplish- 
ments. But they are great and necessary acquisitions, to those who have 
sense enough to know their true value; and your getting them before you are 
one-and-twenty, and before you enter upon the active and shining scene of 
life, will give you such an advantage over all your contemporaries, that they 
cannot overtake you ; they must be distanced.” (Letter cclxiv.) 


The reader who has accompanied me thus fur will have seen that 
Chesterfield was not easily satisfied in the matter of solid acquire- 
ments, and the following passage will impress that fact even more 
firmly on his mind. 

In a letter written to Stanhope, when he was only seventeen, his 
father BAYS : 


“When I cast up your account as it now stands, I rejoice to see the balance 
80 much in your favour; and that the items per contra are so few, and of such 
anature, that they may bo very easily cancelled. By way of debtor and 
creditor, it stands thus : 
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Creditor, by French. Debtor, to English. 
German. Enunciation. 
Italian. Manners. 
Latin. 
Greek. 
Logie. 
Ethics. 
History. 
Nature. 
Jus { Gentium. 
Publicum. 
This, my dear friend, is a very true account, and a very encouraging one for 
you. A man who owes so little, can clear it off in a very little time, and if he 
is a prudent man will; whereas a man who by long negligence owes a great 
deal, despairs of ever being able to pay; and therefore never looks into his 
accounts at all.” (Letter excvii.) 


It is not quite clear what Chesterfield meant by Ethics and Logic, 
but it is hardly probable that Stanhope had devoted any great 
amount of attention to either study. The other items on the 
creditor side, however, imply a large amount of acquisition for a 
boy of seventeen. As a matter of fact, thanks to the abominable 
arrangements of our schools and colleges, a far humbler curriculum 
than that which Philip Stanhope had passed through at seven- 
teen, is not finished till two or three-and-twenty, even by clever 
young men. And there is no reason to suppose that Philip Stanhope 
was clever. He was brought up on a plan which was relatively good, 
under excellent teachers; that was all the mystery. 

Now, we should be well content, in tlie case of a man who desired 
to arrive at the highest political success, if general education could be 
finished by one or two-and-twenty. The literature that ought to be 
read early, even if attention is only given to the very best books in 
each language, has enormously increased since Chesterfield’s day ; 
so have the mass and complication of modern history, and time must 
be found for the attainment of sound general ideas with reference 
to the elements of natural science, political economy, and our own 
municipal law. All this might well cover the whole period before 
one or two-and-twenty, even if time were gained by beginning the 
classics late, abandoning Latin composition, and throwing overboard 
everything now taught which could not successfully re-state the 
reasons of its existence. 

A man, however, who aimed at the highest political success for 
his son, would not be satisfied without giving him a special pre- 
paration for politics, after his general education was complete. ‘The 
range over which the modern statesman’s knowledge must extend 
is far greater than that which was sufficient in the middle of the 
last century. A modern English statesman who limited his views 
as completely to Europe as Chesterfield very properly did, would 
inevitably be a very bad statesman. Nearly the whole of our 
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existing colonial empire, and nearly the whole of our Indian 
Empire, have grown up since those days. In one of his later letters 
Chesterfield just mentions Clive, but, naturally, without having the 
faintest inkling of the way in which the deeds of the “ bright-eyed 
young adventurer’? would react upon and complicate our European 
position. An English statesman must in these days, if he would 
be anything but a blind guide, extend his view over the whole 
world. To him, more than to anybody else, apply the wise words 
of M. Laffitte, in his remarkable, and surely not sufficiently well- 
known book, Les grands types de ? Humanité :— 


“Les chefs européens, il y a encore deux siccles, n’avaient guére a porter 
leur regards au dela de l’Occident. C’est tout au plus si la Turquie, de temps a 
autre, venait leur rappeler qu’il existait des orientaux. Toute la diplomatic se 
pratiquait entre populations qui s’étaient élevées ensemble, qui avaient contribué 
toutes, bien qu’d des degrés divers, 4 fonder une méme civilisation, qui possé- 
daient une croyance commune, dont les maurs et les lois n’étaient point trop 
différentes. Mais aujourd’hui homme d@’état doit porter dans sa téte la planéte 
enti¢re. L’Occident n’est qu’un point, ’Afrique et lAsie l’inquictent autant 
et plus qu’une partie quelconque de la vieille Europe; il faut conclure des 
traités avec les peuples de l’extréme Orient; il faut savoir ce qui se passe a 
Pékin, a2 Jeddo, 4 Calcutta, ou a Benarés. Comment cultiver ces relations, 
nouer ces alliances, gouverner en un mot, si l'on ignore ces populations, si l’on 
napprécie pas a leur valeur les civilisations qu’elles ont constituées? Lo 
temps ot l’on traitait de barbares ou d’imbéciles tout ce qui n’était pas chrétien 
est définitivement passé.” 


If, then, some knowledge of India and other Asiatic countries, 


together with some acquaintance with the British colonies, must be 
added to those subjects on which Chesterfield insisted, it is evident 
that we want more time. But the two great subjects we have men- 
tioned are far indeed from exhausting the list of new requirements. 
The relations not only of the states of the Old World, but of those 
of the New, have become part of the knowledge which a man who 
destined his son for a political career, with the hopes which Chester- 
field kept before his mind, would naturally desire him to possess. 

If, however, more time is required for preparation, more is avail- 
able. It has been seen that young Stanhope was already beginning 
the world at nineteen. He had, however, two advantages which 
even the sons of the greatest magnates cannot now command. His 
father could put him in the House of Commons as soon as he was of 
age, and could keep him in it while he fulfilled diplomatic functions 
abroad, only coming home to take part in its proceedings from time 
to time, at the call of the Government of the day, or as suited his own 
convenience. So that his political education for the highest posts 
was really being continued for a long time in the best possible way. 

Few, however, are those who have the good fortune to get even 
into the House of Commons in these days at one or at five-and- 
twenty; while no one finds himself at either of those ages both a 
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legislator and a diplomatist. Now, too, that the custom of allowing 
ministers and ambassadors to attach persons, in whom they take an 
interest, to their legations or embassies has ceased to exist, and thot 
private secretaryships are given chiefly to members of the permanent 
Civil Service, the chance of young men who are preparing for 
political life getting any training in business of the highest and 
widest kind is much diminished. The best substitute for it which 
circumstances permit is probably that which so many take to, 
namely, writing in newspapers and periodicals. But that, although 
it has many advantages, does not call into play the same faculties, 
and is subject to many drawbacks. Inconvenient, however, as it is 
that young men should have so few opportunities of being trained 
to statesmanship, it is in the nature of things, and there is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that, until the wealthy take the trouble 
really to train their sons for a political career, it will ever be other- 
wise. Constituencies naturally look out for a member who they 
think will represent them well when first elected, and cannot, ox- 
cept in rare cases, be expected to speculate on what he may become 
in a dozen years. 

There is probably only one thing that could be done by the com- 
munity, which would at all tend to give to the education of the 
highest class in this country a really statesmanlike turn, but happily 
that is a thing which it is for other reasons most important to do. 

A very great and real improvement might be effected in the train- 
ing of that class, if it were once for all determined that the diplo- 
matic service was to be composed exclusively of persons of high in- 
tellectual attainments. The easiest and least invidious way to effect 
this would be to have, once a year, an examination open to every 
man under four or five-and-twenty in those subjects which Chester- 
field, if he were now amongst us, would have prescribed. This 
examination should be conducted by a board composed of ex- 
ministers, ambassadors, and other functionaries of the highest rank, 
with, of course, a proper amount of technical assistance. It should 
be so arranged as to bring out, not only knowledge, but also readi- 
ness, and presence of mind ; and should therefore be largely vivd voce. 
The standard should be kept extremely high, and it should be sur- 
rounded by a far greater amount of dignity and public recognition 
than any other examination, The names of not more than twelve of 
the best candidates should be announced by the examiners in a class 
list, from which the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs should, 
at his own absolute discretion, select the persons to fill the attache- 
ships in the regular lino of the service, and the clerkships in the 
Foreign Office, which might full vacant during the yeur ; while all 
ministers and ambassadors should be empowered to take as super: 
numerary unpaid attachés, and with no claim to rise in the service, 
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any persons whose names were found in the list. If such an ex- 
amination were set on foot, and properly organized, it may be hoped 
that success in it would become an object with a considerable per- 
centage of those young men who do not require to go into a money- 
making profession, but who would hail the opportunity of having 
their names advertised to the nation as those of persons who had 
given themselves with success to the kind of studies which lie at the 
root of statesmanship. Such men would undoubtedly have a better 
chance in many constituencies than persons who could not bring 
forward any testimonials to their political knowledge and ability. 
Tho fact of a man having taken this or that degree at the Universi- 
ties conveys very little to the mind of an electoral committee, even 
when the degree taken really represents knowledge of a kind im- 
portant to them, which is only rarely the case, but the guarantee 
afforded by such an examination as I suggest would be altogether 
different. 

After some further travelling in Germany, Stanhope returned to 
England, and took his seat in the House of Commons. His father 
had been long turning his attention in that direction, for the House 
of Commons was then, much more than it is even now, the natural 
road to be taken by any one who, not ‘born a peer, wished to arrive 
at a great position in the State. That assembly is doubtless much 
changed and improved since the day when so keen an observer as 
Chesterfield could write as follows : 

“To bring this directly to you; know that no man can make a figure in this 
country but by Parliament. Your fate depends upon your success there as a 
spouker; and, take my word for it, that success turns much more upon manner 
than matter. Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Murray, the Solicitor-Goneral, uncle to lsord 
Stormont, are beyond comparison the best speakers; why’ only because they 
are the best orators. They alone can influence or quiet the House; they alone 
are so attended to, in that numerous and noisy assembly, that you might hear 
apin fall, while either of them is speaking. Is it that their matter is better, 
or their arguments stronger, than other people's? Does the House expect 
oxtraordinary informations from them?’ Not in the least; but the House 
expects pleasure from them, and therefore attends; finds it, and therefore 
approves.” (Letter cexi.) 

“Tho receipt to make a speaker, and an applauded one, too, is short and 
easy, Take of common sense quantum supicit, add a little application to the 
rules and orders of the House, throw obvious thoughts in a new light, and 
make up the whole with a large quantity of purity, correctness, and elegancy 
of style.” (Letter cclxxii.) 

It may be that no orator of our day has equalled the elder Pitt 
in his highest flights, but good speaking of the kind just below the 
highest has increased so much, that a man who was satisfied with 
the amount and kind of excellence which Chesterfield prescribed 
would not stand out from his fellows enough to obtain any great 
name. 

Again, the vast variety of business which the House of Commons 
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has.accumulated in its own hands requires for its proper transaction 
a far greater amount of special knowledge than was requisite to meet 
the comparatively simple exigencies of Chesterfield’s day, and the 
men who have that special knowledge are respectfully listened to, 
even when they speak detestably. 

Still, after all allowance has been made for the change of circum- 
stances, there remains a great deal of truth in Chesterfield’s remarks, 
A musical well-managed voice, and a graceful manner of speaking, 
go very much further with the House of Commons than is at all 
generally supposed by those who are not intimately acquainted with 
it. Of course, it would be easy to mention men on both sides of 
politics who have had very great success in spite of the possession 
of almost every defect against which Chesterfield warned his corre- 
spondent; but I suppose there are few men who have been long 
familiar with it, who would not say that adequate abilities accom- 
panied by the sort of charm which a man like the late Lord 
Herbert had in so supreme a degree, would advance a man in the 
House of Commons more quickly than the most commanding genius, 
unaccompanied by that charm. 

The letters which can properly be called educational end with 
that of 27th November, 1754, number cclxxix., inthe fourth volume, 
and those which extend from 1756 to Philip Stanhope’s death, in 
1768, are at once of less interest, and far fewer in number. 

Chesterfield’s labours turned out only very partially successful, 
but they failed precisely where he expected them to fail. In 1748, 
he had written to his son: “TI will tell you, sincerely, my hopes 
and fears concerning you. I think you will be a good scholar, and 
that you will acquire a considerable stock of knowledge of various 
kinds: but I fear that you neglect what are called little, though in 
truth they are very material things; I mean gentleness of manners, 
an engaging address, and an insinuating behaviour; they are real 
and solid advantages, and none but those who do not know the 
world, treat them, as trifles. Iam told that you speak very quick 
and not distinctly ; this is a most ungraceful and disagreeable trick, 
which you know I have told you of a thousand times; pray attend 
carefully to the correction of it. An agreeable and distinct manner 
of speaking adds greatly to the matter; and I have known many 4 
very good speech unregarded, upon account of the disagreeable 
manner in which it has been delivered, and many an indifferent one 
applauded, for the contrary reason.” (Letter cxv.) 

This was exactly what happened. Philip Stanhope turned out an 
extremely well-informed, nay, learned man ; but he showed no apti- 
tude whatever for oratory, all but breaking down in his maiden 
speech, while he was quite remarkable for the want of those manners 
of which his father had said to him, very early in the day, that 
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«though the last, and it may be the least ingredient of merit,” they 
were, however, “very far from being useless in its composition.” 

It would have been vain to argue in favour of Chesterfield’s 
method from the accident of its having succeeded in the case of 
Philip Stanhope, and it is equally vain to argue against it from the 
accident of its having partially failed with him. It must be judged 
on its own merits, but it would be very interesting to learn from 
some critic who, like Chesterfield, had directed great affairs, what, if 
any, are its weak points, other than those which, however important, 
are not of its essence, and to which I have pointedly called attention 
at the outset of these remarks. 

If Chesterfield’s method, with the large modifications which have 
been suggested, is not the best education for a statesman before he is 
old enough to take a part in politics, then which is the best ? 

That is a question which /es classes dirigeantes in all countries had 
better ask and answer wisely, if they are not ere long to be con- 
temptuously thrust aside by the new social strata as Jes classes 
digérantes. Let them show that they are fit to lead, and they will 
continue to do so for many a long day, at least in England. 
They have wealth and hereditary predisposition in their favour ; why 
should they not add to these advantages a reasonable amount of 
taking trouble ? 

When every other avocation is beginning to discard mere rule of 
thumb, perhaps a little more systematic training for the most dignified 
of all avocations would not be wholly amiss. From time to time 
some political genius appears who seems so great that no training 
would have made him greater. That, however, is probably an 
optical illusion, produced by the atmosphere of admiration through 
which we gaze on him. Even in medicine we hear of wonderful 
things being done by irregular practitioners. An orthodox physician 
said disparagingly of one of these who was attending a friend of 
mine the other day, “ Ce n’est pas un médecin, c’est un guérisseur ! ” 
We may smile at that, but none the less do we usually prefer that 
our medical attendants should have been educated for their profession, 

M. E. Grant-Durr. 
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Ir appears to be one of the conditions under which the administration 
of India is conducted that public attention should be directed to it 
only in a fitful, irregular way. In ordinary times, when things 
are going smoothly, Indian politics have little interest for the 
English public, and but little note is taken of the state of Indian 
finance. But now and again there occurs what is called a financial 
crisis, when writers and politicians wake up to a sense of the 
importance of the subject, and the previous indifference is followed 
by an almost exaggerated reaction. This happened in 1859, when 
India was struggling under the embarrassment caused by the expen- 
diture of the mutiny, and again ten years later, when a considerable 
deficit was announced, and it was thereon predicted that the bank- 
ruptcy of India was impending. And now another scare of the same 
sort has occurred, and those who do not profess more than a superficial 
knowledge of the subject appear to have carried away an impression 
from recent discussions that the finances of India are in a very bad 
way. But the feeling is by no means confined to these; even 
among the better informed there seems to be just now a feeling of 
despondency and alarm. It will be useful to inquire how far this 
feeling is justified by the facts. Are the finances of India really in the 
desperate condition represented? Or is their present state oneof merely 
temporary embarrassment, calling indeed for suitable treatment, but 
which, it is reasonable to expect, will be successfully encountered in 
the present, as similar difficulties have been overcome in the past ? 
Foremost among the factors which have brought about the present 
state of public opinion on the subject must be placed the recent con- 
tributions to the discussion furnished by Mr. Fawcett and Mr. 
Hyndman, although an apology is due to the former for coupling 
their names together. However much one may have reason to dissent 
from the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Fawcett in this matter, still 
every one must recognise the scrupulous accuracy of his statement of 
the case and the fairness and sobriety of his arguments, while 
admiring the disinterested zeal which has set him to master a difficult 
and possibly thankless task. Mr. Hyndman, on the other hand, 
appears, with the most excellent intentions, to be incapable of under- 
standing what constitutes valid evidence or what valid proof. And 
having set out with the belief that he had hit upon a great dis- 
covery—namely, that India was verging on ruin—all his later efforts 
seem to be directed towards endeavouring, not to find out the truth 
about things, but to establish a foregone conclusion. The result may 
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be observed in a certain casuistry to which a less polite name might 
be given, but the use of which seems to be not incompatible with 
perfect honesty of purpose. For example, in his first article he stated 
the cost of the Indian army and marine to be nearly nineteen millions 
sterling, whereon the editor of this review pointed out that he had 
overstated the figures by two millions. To this criticism Mr. Hynd- 
man rejoins in his last article as follows: ‘ Mr. John Morley says 
the cost of the army, marine, &c., is £17,000,000, and not nearly 
£19,000,000. He has omitted to add to his calculation the full pro- 
portionate loss on exchange for home charges, and a portion of the 
cost of the strategical railways. These bring the amount up to that 
which I have stated.” But everybody who reads Mr. Hyndman’s first 
article will see that he intended the reader to understand that the 
actual cost of the Indian army, as stated in the public accounts, was 
nearly nineteen millions, without any qualification for indirect charges. 
And it would be interesting to know hy what process Mr. Hyndman 
has arrived at the cost of the “strategical railways.” Every Indian 
railway is in one sense strategical, for every railway has been laid 
out to traverse the more populous districts, which the army is 
needed to hold in check, and every principal line is connected with 
the seaboard, whence the troops arrive. But to determine to what 
extent any given railway is strategical and to what extent commer- 
cial is quite impossible. And if once you begin laying on indirect 
charges, why stop at railways? Why not debit the army with a part 
of the cost, indeed the whole cost, of the civil administration? We 
could not hold India without the army, and we could not maintain 
the army without raising a revenue. So that, properly speaking, the 
army costs, not nineteen millions, as Mr. Hyndman modestly puts it, 
but forty millions. The truth is, that when once we begin to talk 
about indirect charges and proportionate shares of this or that expen- 
diture, we are landed in a tissue of absurdities and inconsistencies, 
and the army, or any other part of the public service, may be made 
to cost anything or nothing, according to the way of putting the 
case. It would be just as fair to say that the army costs nothing, 
because the civil administration could not exist without it, and to 
debit the different civil departments with a proportionate share of the 
cost of the army, which renders their existence possible, as to employ 
the reverse process. But, although absurd, it is none the less unfair 
to adopt this sort of argument. When dealing with public accounts, 
unless the figures quoted are those stated in the accounts, without 
reservations, all argument on them becomes impossible ; either dis- 
putant may wriggle out of any statement he puts forward. 

So much for his facts. From his way of drawing inferences, Mr. 
Hyndman evidently belongs to the class of persons who think that 
whatever happens to themselves or in their own time is the most 
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wonderful thing in its way that has happened at any time. When 
the Crimean war broke out, Dr. Cumming and several other excellent 
persons would have it that the end of the world had come. Here 
was the real battle of Armageddon at last, with the pouring out of the 
seventh vial and all the rest of it. Never, they cried, was such a war 
seen before—such terrible desolation, such a running to and fro of 
the nations of the earth. They could not see that never had there 
been a great war which produced so little disturbance, being, as it 
were, a duel fought out by professional combatants in a corner of 
Europe, and inflicting a minimum of suffering on the civil populations 
of the countries engaged. The people who declaim about the decay 
of India suffer from the same incapacity to make allowance for the 
foreshortening of historical perspective. Mr. Hyndman has suddenly 
made the discovery that the people of India are very poor relatively 
to the people of England, whereupon he straightway assumes that 
what is new to him is new in itself—that the present condition of 
India is a phenomenon suddenly manifested of which he has made the 
discovery. So, too, Mr. Hyndman is a firm believer in the deteriora- 
tion of the soil. The soil has gone on bearing crops for soveral 
thousand years, but, oddly enough, shows signs of failing just 
about the time when Mr. Hyndman began to write for the 
reviews. As to the alleged change in the climate of India caused 
by the denudation of forests, that here and there damage may have 
been done in this way is probable; but the most populous and 
fertile regions of India are, and have been from time immemorial, 
altogether beyond the influence of the forest tracts, which are for 
the most part uninhabited and uninhabitable; and to say that the 
denudation of the forests, even if it took place on a large scale, is 
affecting the climate of India generally, would be much as if one 
were to suppose that the harvest in Kent would be injured because 
some Highland laird was cutting down his fir-trees. While as for 
the general proposition which Mr. Hyndman seeks to establish, it 
must be observed that wealth and poverty are comparative terms ; the 
point to consider is not whether India is poor relatively to England, 
but what is its present state compared with its past. ‘I'o those who 
have seen the enormous strides made by India in material prosperity 
during the last few years, of which the enormous traffic that has 
sprung up over the country is only one of many signs; the general 
rise of wages ; how prosperous trades, unknown before in India, have 
sprung into existence, the creation of Knglish capital requiring 
skilled labour for its employment—the notion of questioning the 
fact suvours of the grotesque. 

But the increasing poverty of the people and the deterioration of 
the soil are trifling ills, according to Mr. Hyndman, compared with 
that caused by the employment of too many Europeans in, India. 
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This happened in Mysore, for example. So long as Mysore was 
administered by Sir Mark Cubbon with only a small staff of 
Kuropean assistants, all went merrily ; the crops were flourishing, 
the rain plentiful, and the people happy and prosperous. But when 
the staff of Kuropean officials was increased, and the surplus revenue, 
instead of being locked up in the treasury, was spent on public 
works, then came the famine. As Mr. Hyndman puts it :—‘“ When 
Kuropean ageney and public works are alike overdone, when foreign 
salaries and foreign systems are imposed upon the population to an 
extent which savours of the very fanaticism of so-called improve- 
ment, then, as we see, the result is starvation, ruin, and death—a 
famine-stricken population and an exhausted soil.” 

After this it only remains to put down the late frosts to a Tory 
administration. ‘There are many persons who think that public 
works in India may be overdone, that the European agency is too 
large and costly, and that the army expenditure is susceptible of 
retrenchment ; but their opinions will not be more readily accepted 
if aired in this strange fashion. To sober-minded persons who hold 
these views, it must be a loss rather than a gain to find Mr. Hyndman 
adopting them, but on entirely different grounds ; if anything would 
be calculated to make one desist from attempting the reformer’s 
part, it would be the desire to escape from the queer fellowship 
involved in this perfervid advocacy. It might seem almost like 
trifling with the reader to pursue the matter seriously, but for the 
attention which Mr. Hyndman’s statements have attracted. 

But a country may be prosperous while its government is embar 
rassed. Whether this is the case with India has now to be con- 
sidered. And first, the preliminary data assumed by Mr. lawcett 
on this head may be accepted. In preparing the Indian accounts, the 
English mode has been adopted of exhibiting gross receipts and 
gross charges ; but although the principle is a sound one, the effect 
has undoubtedly been to swell largely both sides of the account. 
The Indian Government is a large manufacturing agency, and also a 
great railway proprietor. Thus, over and above the deductions 
which must be made from the receipts in the post-office and tele- 
graph and other administrative departments, a large set-off must be 
made from the receipts from salt and opium for the cost of manu- 
facture in order to arrive at the net. revenue, while tho receipts and 
expenditure under railways figure on the two sides of the accounts 
to the amount of several millions. A very lurge deduction must 
therefore be made from the apparent, in order to arrive at the virtual, 
revenue of India; while the former attains the large amount of 
nearly sixty-five millions, thus placing India high on the list among 
the countries of the world, the net revenues are in fact only about 
thirty-seven and a half millions sterling, from which has to be pro- 
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vided the cost of the army and civil administration and the interest 
on debt. Reasoning from these facts, and assuming the debt to be 
rapidly increasing, Mr. Fawcett has drawn in forcible outlines 
an alarming picture of the financial prospects of the Government 
of India, and as a necessary inference proposes sweeping economies 
in all directions; and it must be added that the desponding views 
exhibited in other quarters appear to give countenance to the con- 
clusion. The question which it is now proposed to ask, and to 
endeavour to answer, is whether this sudden alarm and despondency 
are justified by the facts. I will merely premise, by the way, that 
it may be quite possible to hold with Mr. Fawcett a very strong 
opinion on the necessity of economy and reform in various direc- 
tions, although on different grounds from those on which he seeks 
to establish the proposition. 

The condition of the Indian finances has to be regarded from two 
points of view: first with reference to the current revenue and 
expenditure, and next with reference to the accumulation of debt. 
An apparent equilibrium from year to year will of course only serve 
to delude, if it be obtained by staving off the day when the obliga- 
tions incurred must at last be faced. First, then, as regards revenue 
and expenditure, the ten years from 1868 to 1877 gave a net surplus 
of about three-quarters of a million, notwithstanding that during 
this period nearly nine millions sterling had been spent in famine 
relief, and that thirty-seven millions had been disbursed on public 
works out of the current revenues, exclusive of the expenditure on 
public works provided for by loans. So far it would appear that the 
position of the Indian finances was not at all unsatisfactory. The great 
expenditure involved by the Behar famine of 1874 and the succeeding 
year hud been provided for out of current ways and means, simul- 
taneously with this large outlay on public works from the same source. 
We may hold what opinions we please about the propriety of this latter 
expenditure, still the thing had been done. It is not until the year 
succeeding this decade, the year 1877-8, that cause for anxiety 
first made itself apparent. In this year there was u deficit of three 
and a half millions, caused by the outlay incurred to mect the great 
famine, which extended over the larger part of India. This outlay 
amounted to nearly five and a half millions, converting into a 
deficit what would otherwise have been a considerable surplus, not- 
withstanding that the charge for loss by exchange amounted to 
more than a million and a half. In the year which has just closed, 
1878-9, fresh taxation was imposed to the extent of one and a half 
millions, giving an estimated surplus of two millions. ‘The actual 
surplus is now put down at £1,450,000, the difference being more 
thun explained by the increase of three-quarters of a million in-the 
army estimates, due to the war in Afghanistan. It should also be 
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noted that in this year another half-million was disbursed on 
famine relief, and that the loss by exchange amounted to the 
formidable sum of three millions. Notwithstanding this, and the 
war, the year closes with a considerable surplus. This result 
would hardly appear to afford just grounds for alarm or de- 
spondency. What seems to have produced these feelings is the 
issue of the estimates for the present year, and the melancholy pre- 
face with which they have been set forth. The so-called famine 
fund, to be created by the extra taxation just referred to, has been 
swallowed up in the expenses of the year, and in lieu of the surplus 
of one and a half millions which that fund was to furnish, a deficit 
is anticipated of nearly the same amount. Under these: circum- 
stances the order has gone forth for economy and retrenchment in 
all branches of the administration ; and the expenditure on public 
works especially, the amount of which is very much under the 
control of the Government, is to be largely cut down. 

This change in the financial condition from a surplus to a deficit 
is readily explained. It arises partly from a fall in opium, partly 
from an addition of half a million to the loss by exchange, and 
partly from the increased army charges to provide for the war in 
Afghanistan. The expenditure on this head is two millions more 
than the expenditure for 1877-8. Now at first sight is this a state 
of things to cause despondency and alarm? India has paid no less 


than fourteen and a half millions for famine relief during the last 
six years, almost entirely out of revenue, and if this new and 
weighty charge for loss by exchange had not accrued at the same 
time, simultaneously with the war with Afghanistan, it could have 
paid the cost of that also in the same way, and yet have been left with 
ahandsome surplus. As it is, the war will involve a small addition 
to the public debt, but a smaller one than has been occasioned by any 


(1) Sir Thomas Seccombe, in his evidence before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons last Murch, speaks of the famine expenditure as having been paid for by 
loans. Now the amount of loans during the six years in question was twenty-seven 
and a quarter millions, and the expenditure on public works during the same time was 
about twenty-five and a quarter millions; and it certainly seems reasonable to consider 
that the money was borrowed for them rather than for the fumine, which was neces- 
sarily a first charge on the revenue, whereas the public works expenditure was 
optional. Of course when a Government exceeds its revenue from any cause, the 
particular item which causes the excess is usually indeterminate. If it spends five 
millions on its army and five millions on education, and has to borrow five millions 
to make good a deficit, we may put down the deficit as being due to the army, or to 
education, according to fancy. It is like saying that if a man makes a journey, he 
walks so many miles with his right leg and so many with his left. In the present case, 
however, there is this reason for the selection, that the public works expenditure is 
professedly remunerative, and that a capital account of it can be and is kept; and at 
any rate this choice has been adopted in the accounts prepared at the India Office, 
in which it is the famine expenditure that is shown as a charge of the year, while the 
louns are shown as applied to the construction of railways and canals. 
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previous war. And, after all, is it a case for despondency that a 
country should not be able to pay for its wars without borrowing? 
Why, even in England it is thought not unreasonable to distribute 
a charge of this sort—a charge of comparatively trifling amount 
incurred for the purpose of averting war—over a series of years. 
Surely there is nothing financially discreditable to the Indian 
Government in resorting to what is practically the same plan ? 

To this, of course, it will be at once replied that the two cases are 
different. England could have paid for her war expenditure if she 
liked, but in India there is no such option; the limit of taxation 
has been reached, while the revenue is stationary. Every addition 
to the public debt involves so much more interest to pay, which 
there are no fresh means to meet, and a nearer approach to the 
inevitable day of reckoning. Further, that all that has been said 
about the large outlay disbursed on famines, and-on the loss by 
exchange, is merely to state the peculiar liabilities to which India is 
subject. She may have met her engagements in the past; but each 
claim of this sort leaves her less able to cope with the responsibilities 
of the future. The very facts, it may be urged, that India has been 
called on to spend fourteen or fifteen millions on famine relief in 
six years, and that her revenues are received in a depreciated cur- 
rency, involving this heavy loss by exchange, are just what make 
the situation so gloomy and alarming. 

As regards the liability to famine, however, it has to be remem- 
bered that such periods of calamity as India has just gone through 
have been the exception in the past, and at any rate a certain 
amount of administrative fortitude will not be unbecoming in 
awaiting what time may have in store for us. But if we cannot 
penetrate into the secrets of the future, it is at least possible to 
grapple with the plain evils of the present. Remove the other 
great burden, the loss by exchange, and the relief obtained in this 
way will alone suffice to restore the Indian budget to a sound con- 
dition. 

This loss by exchange, it need hardly be explained, arises from 
the Indian Government having to make payments in gold in this 
eountry to the amount of seventeen millions a year, while receiving 
its revenues in silver, which has undergone a great depreciation with 
respect to gold. And the remedy for this is to be found in the 
establishment of a gold standard. for India, although to do. so would 
not necessarily involve the introduction of a gold currency. In the 
discussion which so fur has taken place on this proposal, the argu- 
ment, it may be confidently asserted, has been all one side. Indeed, 
the only reason having even the appearance of weight which has 
been advanced against the plan is, that it is not silver which has 
fallen in value, but gold which has risen; that, therefore, the 
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adoption of a gold standard, by “‘ appreciating ”’ the rupee, and thus 
enhancing the claims of all creditors, including the Indian 
Government which is the largest creditor of any, would involve a 
breach of contract with all who have to make silver payments, and 
in the case of the Indian taxpayer a virtual increase of taxation. 
To this it seems sufficient to reply that there is no evidence that the 
rupee has yet undergone any depreciation, and that it is reasonable 
to suppose it has not, the mass of the Indian currency being too 
large to have become affected as yet by a fall in the price of the 
comparatively small amount of silver offered for sale in the market, 
and around which the great fluctuations of the last three years have 
taken place; that the appreciation will therefore take place only 
with respect to gold, and not with respect to commodities ; while on the 
other hand the proposed measure will prevent that depreciation of the 
rupee, which must sooner or later occur if the present relative values 
of gold and silver are maintained. Further, that the disturbance of 
contracts occasioned by a change of standard would be much less 
than that produced by retaining a silver standard, because the con- 
tracts based on the old relations of the two metals far exceed in 
amount and importance those which have been made since the fall 
in the gold-value of silver began to set in. Had the gold standard 
been adopted before that took place, the question of breach of con- 
tract would never have arisen; and therefore the fact that a 
restoration of the Indian standard would affect the contracts made 
during the past three years is not a sufficient reason for ignoring 
the disturbance of previous contracts between the public debtors 
and creditors of India, reaching back to the beginning of the 
century. Finally, if it be urged that the change of standard would 
involve a virtual increase of taxation, it may be replied that the 
increase, tuking as it would an indirect form, hardly sensible to the 
taxpayer, would be far less objectionable than an increase made in 
any other way, an increase which will become necessary if the 
depreciation of silver goes on, but from attempting to impose 
which in any direct form Indian financiers may well shrink in 
dismay. ‘The indirect increase referred to would be precisely of the 
same kind as.that which is believed to be now taking place in England, 
as, for example, in the payment of income-tax, on the assumption 
that every sovereign is now worth more than it was two years ago. 
It is important to observe that a precedent for the proposed measure 
is to be found in the action of the Dutch Government, which has 
lately introduced a gold standard into its East Indian possessions, 
without, however, superseding the silver currency in use there, pre- 
venting thereby both a loss of its revenue as well as the fluctuations 
in the exchange which are found at the present time so detrimental 
and embarrassing to the trade between England and India. The real 
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obstacle in the way is probably, however, not the force of arguments 
which can be disposed of as soon as stated, but the danger lest the 
Indian currency should be made a party question. The doctrine has 
unfortunately been laid down by a leading member of the Opposition, 
and a great authority on such matters, that the countries using gold 
and silver respectively should each rest satisfied with their own 
currencies. Sometimes one may get the best of the bargain and 
sometimes the other; but we are to hope that a guiding Providence 
will so provide the supplies of the precious metals now hidden under- 
ground, but hereafter to be dug out, that in the long run they shall be 
adjusted to the relative needs of the two classes of nations. If not, 
so much the worse for one or the other—so much the worse for India 
as things go now. But on no account is a country to change its 
standard from one metal to the other; while as for a universal bi- 
metallism, which would remove the difficulty for ever for all nations, 
against a proposal to establish this there would be enlisted all the 
prejudice and ignorance of which there is such an ample store at 
command among the moneyed interests of London. It must be 
admitted, therefore, that the chances do not appear in favour of a 
remedy being promptly applied ;* but this is certain, that the depre- 
ciation of silver may reach a point at which even English party 
considerations will have to give way. India can just get along 
when this loss amounts to four millions a year. But if it should 
reach six or eight millions a year—and there is no reason why it 
should not—then unquestionably something will have to be done. 
The advocates for the /aissez-aller policy may say, perhaps, that it is 
just as likely that the turn of events will be the other way, and that 
silver may recover itself. We must hope so; but that is hardly a 
very statesmanlike policy which would leave the financial stability of 
India at the mercy of these chances. In truth, the transactions of 
its Government in that country and England are so intimately con- 
nected that it is essential to their safe conduct that they should be 
based both on the same standard of value. It may be confidently 
predicted that sooner or later this truth will be generally recognised 
and acted on. In the meantime, the longer the delay, the greater 
will be the injury done and the difficulty of repairing it. 

We have so, far been dealing with the current revenues and 
expenditure of India; there is next to be considered the effect 
of the loan operations for public works. And here it is not neces- 
sary to reply seriously to those inaccurate alarmists who add the 
sums thus borrowed to the current expenditure, and bring out the 
deficit at so many millions a year, Deal with the accounts 
of any railway company while its works are under construction 


(1) Since this article was written, the Government have announced that they do not 
intend to propose any remedial measure for the present. 
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im the same way, and it could be shown to be hopelessly insol- 
vent. It is spending so many millions a year and receiving nothing 
inreturn. The policy of constructing public works is a thing to 
be discussed on its own merits; but in their present relation to 
the finances of India, surely the point to consider is not what is 
the capital expenditure of the particular year in question, but what 
are the returns, or prospects of returns, coming in as revenue to meet 
the interest payable on the capital sunk. Dealing with the case from 
this point of view, it may be and has been urged that this revenue 
from Indian public works cannot be expected to cover the interest 
on the capital outlay, and that if the Indian Government goes on 
borrowing, the day will come at last when it must break down under 
the load of obligations incurred. Here is fair matter for argument, 
on which a few remarks will now be offered. 

It should first be explained that the Indian public works expendi- 
ture is divided into two categories, that on what are called ‘ordinary’ 
public works, which is provided for out of the revenues of the year, 
and that on ‘reproductive’ public works, constructed out of borrowed 
money. ‘The first class, again, includes all the building operations 
of the Government for barracks, jails, and so forth, which are only 
public works in the sense of not being ‘private ones, and also all works 
which, although distinctly beneficial to the country, do not afford any 
direct return, such as roads; which are everywhere free of tolls, and 
bridges; the embankments which confine the great rivers of the 
Gangetic Delta and elsewhere ; and also a very considerable number of 
irrigation works, which, although they produce some revenue, are not 
expected to give a full return on their cost. Nowas regards thefinancial 
effect of these operations we have no need for conjecture. ‘They have 
been constructed, as I have said, out of the revenues of the year, and 
for the deficits which have occurred they are equally responsible 
with all other items of expenditure. As may be gathered from the 
figures already given, the net deficit during the twelve years ending 
March, 1879, has been about a million and a half,' and during this 
period the expenditure on ‘ordinary’ public works has amounted to 
nearly forty-five millions. A very small comparative reduction on 
this great sum would therefore have sufficed to convert this deficit 
intoa surplus. That such a reduction was not made must be attributed 
to the conviction impressed on the Government of India of the impor- 
tance of obtaining the results which this great expenditure—that 
is, the balance of it after the needful requirements for barracks and 
80 forth have been provided for—is mainly destined to bring about. 

Returning then to the other great division of public works expendi- 
ture, that from borrowed money, let us see whether there is really 


(1) If we deduct one year—1877-8—during which nearly five and a half millions was 
spent on famine relief, the net surplus for the remaining eleven years was two millions. 
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cause for the alarm manifested about it in some quarters. Here, 
as I have said, we have to consider, not what is spent in the year, but 
the interest payable on it, and whether this interest, which from the 
nature of the case is constantly accumulating, is likely to exceed in 
the long run the returns from the works constructed with this 
borrowed capital. The works in question are of two kinds, railways 
and canals, which may be best dealt with separately. 

With regard to railways, the first thing to notice is that the-mis- 
chief, if such is to be the issue, has been done. One hundred and 
twenty millions have been borrowed and sunk already, a much larger 
sum than is likely to be spent in the future within any period that 
may reasonably be brought into the financial horoscope. And the 
ease affords a curious illustration of the readiness of people to be 
misled by appearances. So long as the Indian Government was 
borrowing this great sum, not a word was said about the matter, 
simply because it employed the fiction of the guaranteed companies as 
its agency for raising the money. But as soon as the Government, 
instead of borrowing through a company at five per cent., goes into 
the market direct and borrows the money at four per cent., this 
outcry is raised of the danger of incurring such liabilities, and 
plunging into obligations which it will be unable to redeem. Now it 
can be readily understood that when the policy of constructing railways 
in India was first entered upon, thirty years ago, the prophets of evil 
might have had a strong case on which to base their gloomy predictions. 
The sum to be laid out was an enormous one relatively to the revenues 
of the time, while the result was necessarily shrouded in uncertainty. 
The construction of railways at all in a tropical climate was an experi- 
ment; works of enormous magnitude had to be carried out in a 


country affording no experience for such undertakings; the forces of 


nature, exerted on a scale unknown to moderate climates, had to be 
encountered ; while it could not be told how far the people of India, 
with their prejudices and conservative disposition, would adapt them- 
selves to this new way of travelling. Then, indeed, it might have 
appeared safe to predict financial disaster from so bold a venture ; 
it would have been impossible to prove that this great expenditure— 
more than twice the then existing public debt of India—that this 
step in the dark would not lead to financial ruin. But now, when 
the great experiment has been brought to a successful conclusion, and 
the foundation laid of a sound and prosperous railway system, this 
cry is raised that railway construction is imperilling the Indian 
finances, simply because the disguise is thrown off in the mode of 
financing the operation, and it is seen to be the State, and not any 
private association, which is raising the capital. But how far do the 
results justify this alarm? In the year 1877-8, the last for which the 
complete accounts have been reported, the net charge for the interest 
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on guaranteed railway capital was less than five and a half millions, 
while the net revenue derived from them exceeded six millions. But 
this way of putting the caseis very unfavourable, because the account 
includes a number of lines some of which have barely got into run- 
ning order, while others are not yet complete. Nothing reasonable 
could be inferred about the Scinde and Punjab line, for example, from 
its present traffic returns, so long as its two portions remained uncon- 
nected, with an intervening gap of several hundred miles only just 
finished; on several other lines the traffic is quite undeveloped, and 
interest is being paid on capital much of which has not yet had time 
to become productive. A juster view of the case will be got by con- 
sidering those lines on which the traffic is fairly established. Now in 
1877 the East Indian Railway, the most important of all, fifteen hun- 
dred miles long, paid nine per cent. on its capital of thirty millions ; 
the great Indian Peninsula paid six and a half percent. on twenty- 
three millions of capital; the Eastern Bengal paid eight per cent. ; the 
Bombay and Baroda nearly five and a half. The only line which can 
be properly pronounced completed, and which did not earn its guaran- 
teed dividend, was the Madras Railway, paying only three and a halt 
percent. ; but it may be truly said that without this railway the cost 
of making it might have been spent, yet not have sufficed to keep the 
people of Southern India alive during the late famine. 

Next, as regards the lines, mostly of a lighter and cheaper kind, 
which have been constructed directly by the Government. The 
expenditure on these to the end of 1877 has been about seventeen 
and a half millions, the interest on which may be taken at £800,000. 
The working expenses for that year were about £400,000, and the 
net traffic receipts only £540,000. Here, then, appears a direct loss 
of three-quarters of a million on the operations of the year. But this 
inference would be arrived at by a mere jumble of figures. The State 
railways are a thing of yesterday ; most of them are still under con- 
struction, and not one can be said to have yet established its traffic 
arrangements. Many of them, too, are still isolated lines, parts of a 
system still incomplete. The only fair way of looking at the matter 
would be to take those railways which are completed and see how they 
stand, without loading the calculation with the expenditure on the 
lines still in course of execution. Not one of the State railways can 
properly be said to come under this condition,—the Rajputana line, 
four hundred miles long, still needing an extension now in progress to 
be complete, while it is not yet properly equipped with stock. Yet this 
line, which had been finished only two years before the date of the last 
return, was already paying more than four per cent. Judged by 
the history of the early days of the Kast Indian line, this is not a bad 
beginning. Nor is it as if the proposal were to enlarge the scale of 
operations. The extension of the railway system is indeed contem- 
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plated, but at a much slower rate than heretofore. Not many years 
ago, the capital expenditure was going on at the rate of between six 
and seven millions annually; the sum proposed for the present year, 
even before the late scare, was a little over two millions. Andif we 
want to consider rightly the present aspect of the Indian railway 
question, let us look at the map of India, and, observing the extent of 
what has been done, the enormous tracts still unprovided with rail- 
ways, and the isolated positions of existing lines, say whether it would 
be reasonable to stop all further development of the railway system. 

One point should here be mentioned. It will, perhaps, be alleged 
that whatever be the prospects of existing lines, they give too favour- 
able a standard by which to estimate the results of the future, for 
that the best ground has now been occupied. This is true on the 
whole; but it must be remembered, on the other hand, that practice 
has brought experience, and that railways can now be made much 
more cheaply than was found practicable at first ; further, that all 
extensions of existing lines will probably bring as great an indirect 
return by the development of traffic on the latter as a direct return 
on their own working. On the whole, there is no reason to expect a 
worse return for the money laid out in the future than on that ex- 
pended in the past; while to any one who has seen the effect of rail- 
ways in India already, the enormous traflic which has sprung up where 
none existed before; the markets they create for produce which, if 
grown at all, used to be valueless; the stability and certainty they 
give to all the operations of trade, and the powerful aid they afford 
against the ravages of famine—the notion of suspending railway 
progress at the point which it happens to have accidentally attained 
at the present moment seems perfectly monstrous. Yet this is what 
the alarmists propose. That any progress should be permitted at 
all, though at a greatly reduced rate, is a mere concession on their 
part. They would like all railway making in India to cease. 

The guaranteed system had its faults, but at any rate it involved 
steady progress, and that when once a definite policy had been deter- 
mined upon it should be persisted in. During the crisis of 1859, 
when the Indian finances were embarrassed by the cost of a tre- 
mendous war, to pay for which no arrangements had been made 
further than the clumsy device of a discredited open loan, and 
when it might with reason have been feared that the Indian Govern- 
ment was verging upon bankruptcy, nevertheless the progress of 
railway construction was steadily continued, because the money was 
nominally furnished from private funds; and now when we see how 
the policy of the Government towards its railways is made to depend 
on the varying phases of public opinion, action one year followed by 
reaction the next, reflecting the passing feeling of the day ; and when 
we consider the positive waste occasioned by these fluctuations in the 
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scale of operation, and the discredit they attach to a direct execution 
of public works by a Government which is subject to such vacillation 
of purpose, it is impossible not to regret that the guarantee system 
has been abandoned. Without it the existing Indian railways would 
assuredly have never been made. 

The other great class of Indian public works, those of irrigation, 
presents a somewhat different aspect. These works may be roughly 
divided into three kinds, each financially on a separate footing. 
First, there are the great tanks in Southern India, with which may 
be included the systems of irrigation of the deltas on the east coast, 
works of a much more scientific character than the tanks, but 
so far similar that great results have been produced with a 
small expenditure, The return from these undertakings cannot 
be precisely stated, because no separate water-rate is levied from 
them, the increased assessment which the irrigated land affords 
being merged in the general land revenue. But whether the return 
be the higher rates of fifty or sixty per cent. which some would claim 
for them, or the more moderate proportions admitted by more sober 
advocates, there is no room for doubt that they have been directly a 
most profitable investment, quite irrespective of the indirect benefit 
conferred in the safeguard they afford against famine, and the general 
prosperity they have brought about in the adjacent districts. Next 
to these in the scale of profit may be placed the great canals of 
Northern India, which, deriving their supplies from the snow-fed 
mountains of the Himalaya, are furnished with a perennial stream 
of water, independent of local draught. Two of these great works, 
the canals from the Jumna, have been highly remunerative, the 
latest returns being thirteen and a half and fourteen per cent. respec- 
tively on their cost. The Ganges Canal, the largest of all, pays four 
per cent. in water rent, or six per cent. if we include the increased 
land rent due to the irrigation. It will perhaps be objected that 
these rates, as well as the railway dividends just quoted, are calcu- 
lated on the capital expenditure only, leaving out of sight the accu- 
mulation of charge over revenue during the earlier years, when these 
undertakings were not paying their expenses; and it is argued by 
some that these arrears ought to be debited to the capital accounts 
with compound interest in order to arrive at the correct return. 
But the charges in question have already been paid for, year by year, 
as they occurred, with the other current expenses of the State, and 
they cannot fairly be counted twice over. We may indeed say, 
if we please, that supposing the money thus spent had been applied 
to the reduction of debt, the finances would have been to that extent 
improved, and we may work out a compound interest sum on these 
data. But under this argument lurks the fallacious assumption that 
if the money in question had not been spent in this way—in main- 
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taining these works until they became remunerative—it would have 
been applied to extinguish debt. A very small acquaintance with 
the actual practice of Governments, especially the Indian Govern. 
ment, will suffice to dispel this illusion. That Government, beset 
by the pressure of conflicting claims for money in all branches of 
the administration, is virtually compelled, as the phrase goes, to cut 
its coat according to the cloth. The wants of such a Government are 
illimitable, its means strictly limited; and in practice these conflict- 
ing claims have to be met in the best way they can by a distribution 
among them of the available funds; and if the money in question 
had not been spent in keeping up these canals at a loss in their 
infancy, it would have gone in some other way—say in education, 
or in building jails, or extending the law courts. The position of 
the Government in this matter is precisely analogous to that of the 
person who borrows money to invest in a joint-stock enterprise, and 
pays the interest of the loan out of his income until the work returns 
a dividend. When calculating the return for his money he does not 
add the accumulated interest to the loan, because he has paid it 
already—not by withdrawing it from some other investment, but by 
retrenching his personal outlay. A case for considering this com- 
pound interest would lie only if the Government had been borrowing 
money during the years in which these charges occurred. Even in 
that case it could not be affirmed that it had borrowed for this par- 
ticular purpose more than for its needs in any other branch of the 
administration. In truth this compound interest hypothesis is no 
more tenable as regards these public works than in considering any 
other class of expenditure, when it is at once seen to be absurd. The 
army, for example, costs four or five millions more than the critics 
think the proper amount ; the actual cost should therefore be debited 
with compound interest on this excess, which, if it had not been 
wasted in this way, might have gone to pay off debt. Work out the 
account in this way, and the cost of the army at the present day 
may be made to amount to any sum we please. So a man may 
prove that the horse for which he gave a hundred pounds has really 
cost him five hundred. All that can be said of these accounts of public 
works, worked out on the method of compound interest, is that they 
represent an ideal result arrived at from assumptions contradicted 
by all experience of the facts. Admit this, and the works in ques- 
tion have proved a reasonable success, quite independent of the enor- 
mous indirect benefit they have conferred. 

The third and last class of irrigation works consists of those 
constructed to store up rain water in various parts of the country, 
or to utilise the smaller rivers fed also by the periodical rain. 
It must be admitted of these that they are not such promising 
fields for operation as those we have been considering, The best 
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sites have been for the most part already taken up, and such 
works are liable to fail just when they are most needed. A direct 
return from these sufficient to cover the charge for interest is 
therefore doubtful, although many persons of high authority and 
sober judgment are of opinion that this will be eventually realised 
on them in the aggregate. But the question is not one that can 
be settled on this consideration alone. There is another way of 
spending money far less satisfactory than on unremunerative public 
works, and that is on famine relief. The position of the Indian 
Government, it cannot be too distinctly remembered, is unique 
and exceptional. Not only is it the landlord of the soil, and with 
the strongest interest, therefore, in preventing a failure of the 
crops on which its rent is dependent; it is also responsible to 
the English nation for keeping the people of India alive in times 
of famine. No expenditure of money or energy will suffice to do 
this without roads and railways, while just in proportion as these 
are available will the task become easier and cheaper. The exten- 
sion of irrigation tends to stave off famine altogether, and even in 
the case of the least serviceable works just referred to, if they fail 
in the worst years, still they have contributed to enhance the 
stability of Indian agriculture in good seasons, and by admitting 
of the accumulation of capital among the people to render them 
better able to meet the vicissitudes of bad. It is these considera- 
tions, always present to those who are responsible, although appeal- 
ing at different times with varying degrees of force, which lift the 
question out of one of simple arithmetic or finance. The fact that 
the Ganges Canal, for example, has irrigated just one million of 
acres during the past season, producing thereby an enormous 
quantity of food which could not otherwise have been grown, 
appeals to the senses in i, yay that cannot be gainsaid. It is this 
circumstance that the policy of public works for India cannot be 
determined on arithmetical arguments, but is complicated by moral 
and political considerations, which is the cause of all the contro- 
versy that has gathered round the question. The decision ultimately 
rests on opinion, and so standing, the weight of authority must 
count for much. And when we find successive Governors-General 
and their advisers, from the time of Lord Dalhousie downwards, 
giving their deliberate adhesion to the policy of pressing forward 
vigorously the extension of public works, notwithstanding the 
financial difficulties and dangers which such a policy involves, we 
may uppreciate the force with which the importance of maintaining 
that poliey has impressed itself on them. It may be added, that with 
the great majority of those who have endeavoured to approach the 
question dispassionately, the same opinion has been arrived at with 
all the force of conviction. By all such the checks which this 
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policy has from time to time undergone are viewed with regret, 
because they foresee that while a sudden change of this sort is 
necessarily wasteful, it will not be followed by any permanent 
retrenchment. When the next famine comes the popular ery will 
be all the other way; the champions of public works at any cost, 
with their extravagant nostrums for setting India to rights by 
unlimited irrigation and navigation, will then have their innings, 
and the pendulum will swing with equal violence in the opposite 
direction—a result equally to be regretted by those who desire to 
see the prosecution of Indian public works continued on a consistent, 
steady, and uniform plan. 

The question will, of course, be asked, What rate of expenditure 
fulfils this condition, presenting the just mean between rashness and 
timidity ? The notion now in favour would appear to be that, as 
regards works to be undertaken by borrowed capital, the amount 
of the loans should be limited by what it is found possible to raise 
year by year in India, so that the responsibility incurred will be for 
payment of the interest in silver only, which will, therefore, not be 
liable to enhancement by any further depreciation of that metal. 
But inasmuch as these silver loans, although tendered in India, are 
for the most part furnished from English capital, we may presume 
that the lenders, when tendering, have taken into account the loss 
that will accrue in converting their interest from rupees into sterling, 
so that the depreciation of silver has already been discounted in the 
‘ate at which the loan will be tendered for. All that appears to be 
secured by the assumed precaution, is prevention from the loss that 
might arise from any further depreciation of silver. On the other 
hand, in the event of a recovery of the value of silver, the advantage 
will have been surrendered; the loan will have been contracted for 
on permanently higher terms than might have been obtained in 
England. This mode of regulating operations does not, therefore, 
uppear to offer any prominent advantages, while it involves the 
liability to constant changes in the rate of outlay, than which nothing 
is less conducive to real economy. Further, it cannot be too 
distinctly understood that, as a means of bringing about an 
equilibrium between the revenue and expenditure of the year, a 
sudden reduction in the amount of capital outlay has an effect 
quite disproportioned to the disturbance it produces by check- 
ing progress, because the resulting saving is only in the way 
of interest. Say that the sum to be borrowed for railways and 
‘anals is suddenly cut down, as is now proposed, from four and 4 
half to two and a half millions, the immediate saving is about forty 
thousand pounds in the year, a sum which it may be confidently 
asserted will be wasted in the process, in keeping wp a superfluous 
staff, or for compensation on reducing it. The true criterion would 
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rather appear to be that the amount of such loans should be regulated, 
not by the capacity of the Indian money market to furnish loans, 
but by the effect of the accumulation of interest on the revenues of 
the year. If the increase of this interest takes place faster than the 
increase of revenue, money is being borrowed too fast. Up to this 
tine, when the debt for public works, including guaranteed railways, 
has reached a hundred and twenty-four millions, it cannot be said 
that this has taken place; even in the present undeveloped state 
of the works, revenue is overtaking interest. Nor would any 
reasonable person propose to continue the same rate of expen- 
diture in the future as in the past. The ratio of increase of the 
debt, and therefore of the interest payable thereon, to the whole 
amount, will consequently be continually decreasing. Dut, further, 
it would seem to be a reasonable precaution to provide that, simulta- 
neously with the construction of fresh works, the original cost of the 
earlier ones should be gradually paid off, so that eventually the 
capital debt for public works instead of increasing should be kept at 
a constant figure. This might be accomplished by charging to the 
public works capital account a higher rate of interest than is actually 
paid on its capital debt, and making over the difference to a trust to 
be invested in the purchase of that debt. There is, of course, no 
virtue in a sinking fund which this plan would create, so far that 
debt is not paid off sooner by its agency than it might be without it, 
and the plan is of course open to the criticism which may be 
employed on the paying off debt with one hand while creating fresh 
debt with the other. Dut it has this merit in the present case, that, 
besides introducing fixity into the operations concerned, it would in- 
crease the share of the burden placed on the present time to the relief 
of the future. The revenues of the year would be charged not merely 
with the interest of the capital outlay, but with a part of the capital 
itself, and in this way warning will be sooner given if the increase 
of that capital is tending to create a liability beyond the capacity of 
the revenue to bear 

The case of the public works has been treated at length, because 
a clear understanding on this point is essential to a correct apprecia- 
tion of the real state of the Indian finances, and because it is the policy 
of public works which is in most danger of ill-considered action from 
any sudden changes of measure. I have endeavoured to show that while 
itis not the capital outlay on public works which is the cause of 
embarrassment, so also a sudden reduction of the scale of that expendi- 
ture will not give any sensible relief. Reverting now to the general 
question, the conclusion may be submitted that, on the whole, there 
is no just cause for the present attitude of despondency in regard 
to the finances of India. The increase to the public debt of late 
years has been inconsiderable, if we exclude the capital borrowed 
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for public works, and that gives reasonable promise of making 
a return sufficient to cover ‘ie obligation incurred for it. The 
finances are affected for the moment by a combination of accidents— 
embarrassing, because happening simultaneously —the war expen- 
diture, the depreciation of silver, the loss of capital among the people 
of India from recent famine, and the general depression of trade, 
which affects India as well as every other country. If all these 
are to continue to operate for an indefinite time, then, indeed, we 
might be tempted to despair, and say that the burden of governing 
the country was too great to be sustained. But it is not the part of 
reasonable men to assume that everything will turn out for the 
worst—that nature will be exceptionally hostile throughout the last 
quarter of this century, that India will continue to be desolated by 
famine, that trade will always be bad, that the courage and ability 
necessary to deal with the currency will be wanting. And. it seems 
as fair to believe that this is but one of the passing phases of 
financial difficulty which have so often occurred in the history of 
sritish India, and which have been always successfully encountered, 
as to assume that a general bankruptcy is for the first and last time 
impending. 

But when all this is said, there still remains to admit the fact 
that the financial status of India is based on a foundation in one 
respect insecure. In countries such as England and France, although 
there will be usually a close coincidence between revenue and ex- 
penditure, this is merely because the strength of the country has 
not been put forth ; there is a latent power of taxation which could 
be called into action if needed. In India this resource is wanting ; 
by general agreement the limit of taxation has been nearly reached 
for the present. Further, the Indian revenue of late years has 
shown no signs of expansion. ‘This is not the case, indeed, if we 
extend the cycle of observation. The growth of revenue during th 
past quarter of a century has been very great, and its present sta- 
tionary condition is sufficiently accounted for by the recent famine 
and the universal depression of trade. But the effect of famines, 
although terrible, is only temporary. ‘The development of Indian 
railways now places India for the first time in a position to take 
advantage of a revival of trade, and I firmly believe that country 
will ere long be seen to make an advance in material prosperity far 
transcending any movement of the kind which it has ever accom- 
plished in the past. In 1859 things looked far blacker than they 
do now. ‘Trade was paralysed by the great convulsion the country 
had just undergone, and the finances were staggering under the 
deadweight of a deficit of forty millions which that convulsion had 
produced, T'wo years later a great famine overspread the finest 
regions of the land, Yet from that time dates the sudden rise of 
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that wave of prosperity, indicated by increasing trade and expanding 
revenue, which has only lately spent itself. The conditions of the 
present day are still more favourable to such a sudden advance, 
which, when it begins, will assuredly be exhibited on a far larger 
scale. 

Still in the meantime the deficit has to be got rid of, and since this 
cannot be done by extra taxation, even if such were justifiable, we 
must look to removing it by a reduction of expenditure. Hence it 
may be quite possible to assent to the proposition that the most 
vigorous economy should be exercised, not because it will involve 
the bankruptcy of India to abstain from doing so, but because it 1s 
the right thing to do. It is a condition of Indian administration 
that the natural tendency towards the growth of expenditure in all 
branches of the service should be subject to a restraint much less 
feeble in action than is at work under even a parliamentary govern- 
ment. The advocates for efficient, that is expensive, administration 
are many and strong-voiced ; those responsible for economy are few. 
The constant change of rulers tends in the same direction; while—and 
this is a very important factor in the case—the rate of expenditure 
in India is often at the mercy of those who are no way responsible 
for its good government. A decision of the War Office or a resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons may have the effect of saddling India 
with a charge from which relief can be got only when public atten- 
tion is specially aroused. So that these financial scares, although 
a crude and often extravagant way of bringing about economy, have 
their use. Just as an outbreak of fever sets us to look after our 
drainage, so it is at such a time as the present that the radical 
changes of system can be effected by which alone real economies are 
possible, because public opinion then comes to the reformer’s aid. 
And I will submit, in conclusion, a few suggestions on this head, 
premising that this is not the place to deal with those economies in 
details in which so much financial virtue is to be found.’ 

A word should first be said about the home charges, which 
some people seem to think are specially susceptible of reduction. 
The bulk of these is for the interest on the debt, which cannot be 
touched. Nor can the dividends on railway capital be reduced till 
the different contracts fall in. And when people speak of these 
home charges as if they were a grievous drain on India, it may be 
remembered that India has received in return for a large part of it 
the outlay of an enormous amount of English capital, which has 
gone to raise wages and to create new trades and industries unknown 
there before, and has had an extraordinarily beneficial effect on the 


(1) ‘The cost of stationery and printing, for example, has increased during the last 
twelve years from about £250,000 to more than half a million. Printing in India is 
ludicrously overdone. 
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condition of the people. For every other poor country it is con- 
sidered a great advantage to obtain the aid of English capital, nor 
is India any exception to the rule. And as regards the whole of 
this “‘tribute,’’ it may certainly be affirmed that if India could have 
obtained the advantages of peace and a settled government, and a 
system of railways and canals, without paying for them, it would be 
still better off than it is; whether, notwithstanding what it has to 
pay, it has lost or gained by the bargain, each man must judge for 
himself. But one may fairly protest against the assumption often 
made, that there is some particular tribute which would be equitable ; 
as, for example, that the seventeen millions should be cut down by 
two or three. The home charges on which reductions are possible, 
apart from minor items which cannot be touched on here, arise out 
of the organization of the Indian army and the Indian services, and 
it is only through a change in these that reduction can be looked for. 
The payment in England merely represents the result of the policy 
in force for conducting the government of India. 

Turning now to the expenditure in that country. And first, as 
regards public works. We have hitherto been considering those 
which involve a charge for interest. But what are called “ordinary” 
works are paid for out of the revenues of the year; and if they can 
be reduced immediate relief will follow. They have been largely 
cut down already. Ten years ago the charge was more than six 
millions ; it is less than five millions now. Five millions seems a 
large sum, but it comprises a great variety of items, and when these 
are examined it will be found that, after providing for services abso- 
lutely necessary, the maintenance of the roads, embankments, and 
tanks, the public buildings, civil and military, all over that great 
country, the balance left available on which alone any sensible reduc- 
tion can be effected is not large. Still, a reduction of this balance 
will give immediate relief, and this can and will no doubt be carried 
out. 

The cost of education has doubled during the last twelve years, 
and now figures in the estimates for a million. Placed as the Indian 
Government is now, a grant so large certainly savours of luxury. 
Immediate reduction is here impossible; the figures represent 
obligations already incurred; but it is quite within the power of the 
State to reduce the expenditure largely in the future, and in the 
opinion of many this might be done without at all impairing the 
quality of the education imparted, which would be more valued also 
if more was paid for it. If in this, as in all other branches of 
expenditure, we could only get back to the scale of ten years ago, the 
financial difficulty would disappear. 

The maintenance of the separate Presidencies of Madras and Bom- 
bay, with all the apparatus of councils and commanders-in-chief 
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and the attached establishments, appears defensible only on the 
ground that the arrangement exists and would take trouble to alter. 
It came about by accident in the first instance, and sooner or later 
will beyond doubt be replaced by a system more economical and 
convenient. The present distribution of the Indian forces in three 
armies, by which troops stationed in provinces under the orders of 
the supreme Government belong to what is called the Madras 
establishment, is clumsy to the last degree and needlessly expensive. 
If it be said that this separation has the merit of preventing over- 
centralisation of the native troops, it may be replied that the same 
end may be otherwise accomplished at far less cost and friction, and 
that decentralisation is not carried nearly far enough, and cannot be 
so long as these obsolete Presidency distinctions are maintained. 

But the saving to be got by a recasting of the form of Indian 
administration, although considerable, will not go far to getting rid of 
a large deficit, and the force of the financial disturbance must be 
very great to overcome the inertia of prejudice and long association 
which will be opposed to the change. To effect large reductions ¢ 
large expenditure must be dealt with. The army estimates have 
increased during the last ten years—1869 to 1878—by about half a 
million, mainly in non-effective services, for higher pensions, and more 
officers in the superior grades, the effective establishment being sub- 
stantially the same. Now no one who has any practical acquaintance 
with the circumstances will venture to look forward to any consider- 
able reduction of numbers. For the work it has to do and the extent 
of country it has to occupy, the Indian army is extremely small. Any 
possible saving can be looked for only by an improved organization. 
As regards the native army, the reduction of European officers has 
probably been carried to the lowest point practicable ; but the organi- 
zation of those officers is very expensive. There is not, as in all other 
armies, a fixed proportion of officers in each grade, arranged with 
reference to the duties to be performed ; promotion is by length of 
service, and the result being that in all branches there are men 
much too old for their position, field officers doing subalterns’ work 
but receiving field officers’ pay. The disproportion between the 
numbers of the senior and junior ranks is enormous. Superannuation 
is not enforced, and the rules do not favour voluntary retirements. 
While the rates of pension are small, to every officer is held out the 
inducement to hold on, by the certainty of succeeding, after a fixed 
term of years, to the valuable “colonel’s allowance,” which in the 
British service is only given as a special reward. Hence the in- 
crease to the non-effective charges, which will continue rather than 
diminish. As regards the officers now in the service these favourable 
terms must be maintained; but one way of obtaining partial relief is 
available. In every other army, when an officer retires on a pen- 
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sion, promotions are made in his room, so that the effective charge 
remains the same, and there is also a pension in addition; but 
in the Indian staff corps promotion does not follow a vacancy. A 
colonel retires and a lieutenant succeeds him. The difference in 
their rates of pay would, therefore, cover the pension of the former, 
and leave a saving. In this way it might be possible to reduce the 
military charges appreciably, with a positive increase of efficiency, 
by raising the pension rates, and thus inducing officers to retire 
without waiting for the colonel’s allowance. Of course this isa 
saving only in the sense of substituting for an extravagant arrange- 
ment one that is less so, just as a man who has to keep up more 
servants than he can afford, by putting them on board wages saves the 
cost of an extravagant servants’ hall. But the evils of the present 
system may be avoided for the future by regimenting the officers 
with the native troops, and combining with the introduction of more 
judicious pension rules a system of compulsory retirement, so as to pre- 
vent the accumulation of an excessive number of highly paid seniors. 

Another way of saving is to be found in a reorganization of the 
British forces. India has been sacrificed to the supposed exigencies of 
England and to the desire to obtain a symmetrical organization. The 
principle laid down being that there should be an equal number of bat- 
tulions serving abroad and at home, India has had to take the required 
number of men in the form of an excessive number of weak bat- 
talions. The result is that when the Indian army takes the field 
these battalions at the very outset of the campaign give each a mere 
handful of men, yet each unit is loaded with the charge for a colonel 
and full depot at home, and all the appurtenances sufficient for a 
much stronger body. Weak cadres may be very well when the 
means exist for filling them up on an emergency, but from the nature 
of the case these are wanting in India, and for the needs of that 
country the existing force should take the form of a much smaller 
number of stronger battalions, such as used to be serving there in 
the old days of the Company. ‘The present time is very suitable for 
pressing this change, because it is now plain that this equal distri- 
bution of battalions between home and foreign stations leaves 
England insufficiently provided to mect any sudden demand, and that 
a larger number of battalions are wanted for the home reserve. 
Further, the proposed doubling up of the existing regiments of the 
line would admit of one of the battalions in India being permanently 
stationed there, and thus save India fvom the great expense thrown 
on it by the short service system. This is quite compatible with 
maintaining the imperial character of the army ; the officers would 
pass to and fro ; the non-commissioned officers would be changed ; but 
the men would spend their twelve years in India, the idea being 
abandoned of looking for home reserves from the troops serving there. 
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Further, the new system of promotion and retirement should eventu- 
ally render it unnecessary to saddle the battalions in India with the 
dead weight of colonels or with more than a very small cost for 
depots, which confer no strength on India, and have been multi- 
plied solely in English interests. Analogous arrangements are 
needed for the artillery and cavalry. 

These changes would probably meet with great opposition, and 
would need great energy and persistence to carry through ; but it is 
only in some such way that a sensible reduction of Indian army 
expenditure can be looked for. 

I have elsewhere ventured to express my opinion that the Kuropean 
agency in India is overdone, and that it would be equally for the 
interests of the members of the service themselves and of the 
finances that it should be largely reduced. But the financial saving 
from this can only be prospective. Reductions involve large outlay 
for compensation ; what this change will effect is to stave off the 
impending increase for home and other charges which will other- 
wise certainly accrue. One more suggestion will here be offered 
which may be of practical value. Hitherto reductions in India 
have usually taken the form of dismissing office establishments and 
the subordinate officials who cannot:make themselves heard; the 
English officials appointed from home serve under the prescriptive 
understanding that they shall not be got rid of without their own 
consent. It was under this understanding that after the army 
reductions of 1861 several hundred officers were retained on full 
pay for whom no employment could be found. And the difference 
between Indian pay and Indian pensions is so great that there is 
always a difficulty in getting men to retire of their own accord. | 
believe it would be found of great practical use, as making the ser- 
vice more elastic, if the emoluments of Indian service were more 
evenly distributed between the times of employment and retirement. 
In this view I would propose that a large percentage of every man’s 
salary should take the form of deferred pay, to be credited with com- 
pound interest—principal and interest being payable only on retire- 
ment or death. A reduction of this sort is made from the Civil Service 
—although the repayment is made in a clumsy, inequitable way, 
and it is practically only in this branch of the service that retirements 
ever take place without special inducements being offered. I believe 
that to enforce frugality in this way among the uropean services 
would be most acceptable to those concerned; while only in some 
such way will it be possible, not to reduce the home charges, but to 
prevent that serious increase of them for pensions in the future 
which otherwise must inevitably arise, to add to the already exist- 
ing difficulties of Indian finance. 

Grorce CiLEsNney. 
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Tut historiographer upon whom the mantle of Mr, Theodore Martin 
may some day fall will not fuil to point the moral of Mr. Dillwyn’s 
motion, In keeping with some examples to be found in the work of 
his accomplished predecessor, he will describe the attempts which 
wore then made by an obscure faction to inflame the public mind 
respecting alleged abuses of the royal prerogative, and he will add 
with faltering pen that party spirit, then deplorably rampant, did not 
hesitate to assail the Queen, He will tell how calumny flourished, 
and constitutional sciolists had it all their own way till they ven- 
tured to repeat their idle stories and air their shallow sophistries in 
the House of Commons, when they experienced an ignominious 
collapse, Mr. Dillwyn and Mr. Courtney are not likely to figure to 
advantage in that recital. It will probably be said that they were 
afraid of their own shadows, and turned round in the hope of 
escaping them. Mr, Faweett will be cited as proof that even the 
Radicals wero ashamed of their friends, while Mr, Gladstone may 
possibly be arrayed in some grotesque airs of repentance. ‘The Con- 
stitution may by that time have reached so remote a point in its 
inverse development as to admit of its being shown that, next to Lord 
Beaconsfield, Lord Robert Montagu was its wisest seer, But the 
honours of the day will be reserved for Sir Stafford Northcote, who 
will shine forth as Ithuriel, or the champion saint of Mngland, or 
some other mythical worthy renowned for detecting impostures or 
slaying dragons. So much may be anticipated; but as for the 
accompaniments of the picture, the quiet scorn, the composed and 
superior wisdom, the disdainful pity, these must be left to the appre- 
ciation of the future, 

As an excuse proffered, let us hope, half a century beforehand, it 
must be admitted that the events of the evening would easily lend 
themselves to satirical deseription, There was something pathetic in 
Mr. Dillwyn’s sudden change of front as soon as he found that his 
motion was supposed to reflect upon the Queer, Mr, Courtney played 
the part of Dunning, and it will be in pleasant harmony with  his- 
torical precedent if he and Mr. Dillwyn are raised to the peerage a 
couple of years hence. The House not being in Committee, the 
Speaker could not follow the example of Sir Fletcher Norton by 
making a fiery speech against the Orown, The exposure of the inno- 
cont little plot which had been contrived for burking the debate 
revealed a unanimous desire to escape the necossity of any distinct 
avowal of opinion on an unpleasant topic. Mr. Fawcett’s amendment 
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exactly hit the mark, for, though there were ample grounds for 
suspicion, there was no proof, the documents being in the hands of 
defendant’s counsel ; but even that was dropped, perhaps because it 
would have compelled plain speaking. No great debate can be carried 
on unless the leading men of both parties are willing to take part in 
it, and it was utterly unreasonable to expect them to do so on such an 
occasion, oxcept for the defence. The obvious unwillingness of the 
House to discuss the subject was itself a phenomenon of rare political 
significance. But there was a sufficient reason for their reluctance, 
and one eminently deserving of respect, as all sufficient reasons are, 
No change of words could purge the motion of its primal taint, and 
we may be quite sure that the personal acts of the sovereign will 
nover be discussed in the House of Commons till we are on the eve of 
grave ovents. 

Tho Chancellor of the Exchequer said of Mr, Dillwyn’s motion, 
that it was “of the most vague and uncertain character, and, like a 
very Proteus, changed its form at every attempt to grapple with it.’ 
The motion then before the House of course had not changed at all, 
but, taken in connection with the motion which it superseded, and 
with the speeches made in its support, there might appear to be some 
ground for the charge. But if a motion made in honest terms by 
ablo men can be in the least open to such observations, the fault 
must be found in the subject dealt with, and this, perhaps, may bear 
a little unravelling. 

In the first place, whatever meaning Mr. Dillwyn may have in- 
tended to convey by the terms of his original motion, it is necessary 
frankly to admit that the acts shadowed forth in it, and assumed to 
have been done, were personal acts of the Queen. They were the 
sending, on several occasions, by the Queen in her own name, of 
letters and telegrams to eminent persons who were then employed 
abroad in the service of the Crown, — For aught that appeared, these 
letters were written by the Queen on her personal authority, without 
the advice and even without the knowledge of her Ministers. To 
have made such an assumption might have justified Sir Stafford 
Northeote’s taunt about “an insinuation of mulice,” and a disposi- 
tion “to put the worst construction’? upon acts capable of being 
oxplained in an innocent sense, if the replies given by Ministers when 
questioned on the subject in the House of Commons had not shown 
that the assumption was in several cases correct. 1 waive for the 
moment all question as to the contents and purport of these com- 
munications, The important point is that they should have been 
sent at all, When soveroigns send mossages to public servants, it is 
fo be presumed that something of consequence will be said, and when 
they are sent at critical junctures, just, perhaps, when the person to 
Whom they are addressed is hesitating between the letter of his 
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instructions and his own inclination to go further, a word from the 
sovereign may have results of incalculable importance. Such acts 
may be all that Mr. Dillwyn suggested. They may amount to 
“ direct interference”? in the policy of the country, in which case 
they would deserve to be censured as unconstitutional, were it pos- 
sible to censure them. In any case they have the appearance of 
unconstitutionality, and may easily become the vehicle of unconsti- 
tutional procedure. They are irregular, and therefore wrong; and 
it was certainly an inference capable of being drawn from the terms 
of Mr. Dillwyn’s original motion that he wished the House to affirm 
this conclusion. 

But here arises a difficulty which Mr. Courtney duly emphasises. 
It is unconstitutional for the Queen to interfere in matters of policy 
without the advice or even the knowledge of her Ministers, but it is 
also unconstitutional to pass any censure upon the Queen. The one 
is as bad as the other. ‘There is the famous maxim, “ The king can 
do no wrong.” As words are usually understood, this is of course a 
fiction, but it is turned from a fiction into a fact by being made a 
rule of constitutional procedure. It is the rule our forefathers have 
laid down, and the moment we abandon it, constitutional monarchy is 
at an end with us. A sovereign always liable to be censured by his 
subjects could not long reign with dignity ; that is, he could not 
reign at all. As Mr. Courtney observed, ‘‘a vote of censure on the 
Crown is an absurdity, because such a vote would contradict the 
principle that the Crown is above responsibility.” Absurd it is, 
but it is an artificial absurdity. It is absurd because we have agreed 
to establish a principle with which it is incompatible, and it is 
necessary to adhere to this view so long as we wish to reconcile 
royalty, and especially hereditary royalty, with popular government. 
In framing his original motion, Mr. Dillwyn went straight to the 
mark, and deserves praise for his courage. <A little more of that 
quality would not injure the character of the House of Commons. 
But on further reflection, aided, perhaps, by the comments of those 
who could judge of his intentions only by the apparent tenor of his 
words, he found that he had sent his arrows too far, and thought it 
well to make it clearer that he wished to fly them at the good old 
constitutional butt. Thus altered, the motion became in form as well 
as in intention one of censure upon Ministers, and as they could 
only be censured for acts proved to have been their own, the fire of 
censure ran along the file of delinquencies which the Opposition 
have been censuring und a victorious majority condoning for the 
last four years. ‘Thus the formal object of the debate strayed leagues 
away from the mark really aimed at. ‘To make confusion worse con- 
founded, the speeches of the mover and seconder, while avowedly 
aimed at the new mark, really kept truc to the old one, So there 
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were two issues ; the formal was not the real issue, and the real issue 
could not be avowed because of constitutional impossibilities ; though, 
as these impossibilities are only matters of convention, when Mr. 
Courtney pitched nature out of the door, she managed to steal back 
again into his speech. Throughout the debate everybody under- 
stood everybody, but in the contention between fact and fiction, 
between art and nature, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was able to 
say that he found the issue incomprehensible, and could not be 
expected to grapple with Proteus, 

Mr. Dillwyn’s original motion was, as I have said, provoked by 
certain acts which appeared to have been done by the Queen herself, 
without the advice, and even without the knowledge of her Ministers ; 
and the motion in its revised form, though Mr. Courtney held it to 
mean precisely what it did before revision, was substantially a motion 
of censure on her Ministers. Surely, it may be said, there is a lack 
of logic and justice in the transition from the subject-matter of the 
indictment to the persons actually indicted. With what show of 
justice can Ministers be blamed for advising, for example, the writing 
of a letter to Lady Frere, when as a matter-of-fact they did not 
advise it, and knew nothing of it. Surely here is an instance in 
which, if the thing itself was wrong, the Queen herself did the wrong, 
and her Ministers are blameless. Surely here is a case for which 
the Constitution has failed to provide, and in respect of which the 
nation may be seriously injured without being able to apply a 
remedy. But the apparent anomaly vanishes when we take into 
account the real dimensions of Ministerial responsibility, and re- 
member that if it has its duties it has also corresponding rights. 
The doctrine that the Queen can do no wrong, and the explanatory 
assumption that she can do nothing without the advice of Ministers, 
would be absurd if they were not supplemented by this other maxim, 
that it is both the right and the duty of Ministers to disallow any- 
thing which may have been done without their knowledge, and to 
tuke good care that nothing of the kind shall be done again. It does 
not fall within their duty to lay any prohibition upon the sovereign, 
but they are masters of themselves, and if their advice on matters of 
constitutional discipline is not listened to, they can resign, If they 
hesitate to take this step; if they prefer to connive at irregularities, 
and to tolerate, condone, and perhaps encourage repeated aggressions 
on their sphere of duty, they may win the short-sighted favour of 
the Crown, but they will really betray both the Crown and the 
count ry. 

This is the principle which reconciles the first of Mr. Dillwyn’s 
motions with the second, and makes their meaning identical. This 
is the principle which supplies the constitutional nexus between com- 
plaints founded upon the personal acts of the sovereign, and a motion 
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of censure upon her Ministers. Mr. Courtney illustrated the prin- 
ciple with reference to a most important point in constitutional prac- 
tice, namely, the character to be ascribed to the political acts of the 
sovereign during a Ministerial interregnum. When a “ Ministerial 
crisis” is decently managed, there is no interregnum, the retiring 
Ministers holding office down to the moment when their successors 
are appointed, in which case the staff of responsibility is handed on 
from one set to the other. But when the sovereign peremptorily 
dismisses his Ministers, as William IV. did, there will be an interval 
during which the Crown may appear to be served by no responsible 
Minister, and to be acting for itself. In the instance just mentioned 
the interregnum was of no long duration, for though Sir Robert 
Peel, the destined premier, was on his travels, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who was at once called, took the whole burden of the State upon 
his shoulders. So that even then there was a Minister who could 
be sent to the Tower if necessary. Dut, to make assurance doubly 
sure, as Mr. Courtney has pointed out, when Sir Robert Peel took 
office, he “accepted the responsibility of everything that had been 
done in the interval between his accession to office and the dismissal 
of Lord Melbourne,” thereby proving that not even in the most 
extreme case which can be imagined, and therefore under no cir- 
cumstances, ‘is it possible for the Crown to commit an act which 
can be the subject of censure or blame.” This is not merely reason- 
able doctrine, it is necessary doctrine, and it is easily applied. An 
incoming premier, in order to justify his own acceptance of office, 
must acquaint himself with the circumstances in which the offer is 
made, including all that has been done since the office became vacant, 
and his acceptance of office thus becomes a guarantee to the nation, 
that to the best of his judgment and conscience everything has been 
rightly done. But Ministerial responsibility not only covers the 
whole chronological series of the acts of the Crown; it equally covers 
the whole of its contemporary acts. No group can escape cognisance 
by being marked “private.” Private relations do not need to 
be defined, but there can be no private relations between the Crown 
and one of its servants with respect to the public duties which he is 
employed in discharging. All the business transacted with such an 
official, every communication made to him respecting the service in 
which he is employed, is a public matter, and should be done not 
merely through, but by, the responsible Ministers of the Crown. It 
ought to be none of our concern to see that this rule is observed. 
Our concern on that head can only be justified when it cannot be 
repressed, when it is involuntarily aroused by notorious and palpable 
indications of neglect. Then we may be forced to speak, but if 
there should prove to have been any real ground for our interference, 
it can only be because Ministers have failed in their duty. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer informs us that by the British 
constitution the sovereign is not “a mere dummy.” ‘That is quite 
true; but the word is used invidiously, and is mere caricature. It 
is not proper to describe by such a word the faithful discharge of 
any set of duties, even of the humblest kind, to say nothing of 
those which are most exalted. It is one of the highest offices of 
reason in every man to ascertain the laws which ought to control his 
action in the position in which he is placed, and to yield to them a 
prompt and cheerful obedience. It is not an all-devouring and 
aggressive activity that men praise most, or that is held to show 
wisdom. The sovereign of these realms fills a wonderfully august 
position ; but for manifold reasons, absolutely peremptory in their 
character, and obvious to any one who chooses to reflect, it has been 
found necessary to restrain his personal will from entering into the 
sphere of government. Putting aside the language of fiction, his 
servants are chosen for him, and as it is they alone whom the nation 
van reach if things go wrong, it is they alone who can do anything. 
Of what passes between the sovereign and his Ministers we are 
not supposed to hear a word, nor is it necessary that we should; the 
responsibility of the latter covers the whole ground, and it rests with 
them to make their position tolerable. - 

If there were any act of a constructively public character which 
the sovereign might do without having recourse to her Ministers, or 
which her ministers, out of consideration for the sovereign, might 
permit themselves to tolerate, it would surely be the writing of such 
a letter as the Queen wrote to Lady Frere. But this very instance 
proves the salutary nature of the rule which it infringed. The 
letter was written to a lady; but the lady was the wife of the 
High Commissioner set over the South African colonies, and at that 
moment in the thick of the Zulu war. He had entered upon that 
war without instructions. Without any authorisation he had made 
demands upon Cetywayo which were meant to be rejected, and the 
rejection of which supplied the excuse wanted for beginning the 
war. He began the war with inadequate forces, the result being a 
series of disgraceful and bloody disasters. ‘The nation was filled 
with distress at the slaughter of so many brave men; but it felt still 
more keenly the outrage offered to the public conscience by the 
cynical immorality of Sir Bartle Frere’s proceedings. ‘The Govern- 
ment bent before the storm. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach wrote a severe 
censure, disallowed the demands made upon Cetywayo, and put an 
end to the scheme for annexing Zululand. At that moment the 
Queen’s letter was sent to Lady Frere, sympathising with her 
“noble-minded husband” in his difficulties. What else the letter 
contained we do not know ; but it at once went forth as news that 
the Queen had taken sides with Sir Bartle Frere in his quarrel with 
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the Government, and that, though Sir Michael Hicks-Beach cen. 
sured, her Majesty approved. The colonists took the hint at. once, 
and in crowded meetings everywhere declared for the Queen and 
Sir Bartle Frere, and denounced the policy of the Government. The 
effect of the Queen’s communication upon Sir Bartle Frere himself 
can only be inferred from the common principles of human nature. 
He cannot be incorrigibly insubordinate; but he has enormous power 
in his hands, and what he determines to do will probably be done. 
He knows he has his sovereign’s sympathies, and may perhaps mis- 
takenly infer that she approves of the very policy which has been 
officially censured. He is a sagacious and bold man. He can 
weigh as well as count his employers, and is probably by this time 
giving effect to the conviction that, with the Queen to back him, he 
need not fear the simulated wrath of the Colonial Office. It is in the 
order of things that we should hear of further reinforcements being 
sent out, and the odds are that Zululand will be annexed in spite of 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach. When the war is over, a peerage will reward 
the labours of the “ noble-minded”’ man, and every public servant of 
the Crown will be taught by a brilliant example that obedience to 
the Queen’s Ministers is not always the path which leads to honour 
and fame. 

The irregularities which were the immediate occasion of Mr. 
Dillwyn’s motion, and the undue use which has been made of the 
prerogative by the Ministers of the Crown, have one and the same 
explanation. I am heartily tired of Baron Stockmar’s constitutional 
theories, and of the political speculations of Disraeli the Younger, 
but, at the same time, it is requisite to admit that the recognition of 
facts is not.so much a matter of taste as of eyesight. The “ vigorous 
constitutional essay ” which is published in the second volume of the 
Life of the Prince Consort, and the “ Vindication of the English Con- 
stitution,” from which Mr. Courtney quoted largely in his speech, 
agree in many essential points; and on the supposition that the 
doctrines they expound have served as the basis of the advice which 
has lately been offered to the Crown, «all that has raised our indigna- 
tion and whetted our suspicions during the last five years would be 
explained, The dominant idea of the Coburg and Hughenden sages 
is that. the Crown should regain the freedom it. possessed before the 
Cabinet was separated from the Privy Council, and the principle of 
Ministerial responsibility assumed its modern form, If the views 
they have advocated were carried out, the Crown would again take 
the initiative in policy and legislation. Its Ministers would be in 4 
literal sense its servants, eager to catch its inspirations, and to give 
effect to them in the management of affairs. As regards Parliament, 
the Crown would revive its ‘dormant prerogatives ;’’ as regards the 
nation, it would seek to dazzle the popular imaginativun, and to attach 
all classes to its interests by extending its influence in all sorts of way’. 
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By adroitly using opportunities as they arose, and steadfastly holding 
on to a policy of reactionary innovation, the sovereign would soon 
cease to resemble Baron Stockmar’s “nodding Mandarin,” or Mr. 
Disraeli’s “ Venetian Doge,” or Sir Stafford Northcote’s “mere 
dummy.” The Crown would again become a formidable and inde- 
pendent power, leaning upon the peers as its natural allies, and 
holding the democracy in check. From Mr. Disraeli’s point of view, 
the democracy has always been regarded as manageable. All it wants 
isdrugging. Intoxicate it with draughts of imperialism, and it may 
be led anywhere and made to do anything. 

Under any approach to such a system, however slight and tenta- 
tive, the responsibility of Ministers would soon become a mere stage- 
word, to be mouthed when inconvenient inquiries had to be warded 
off, or an opponent silenced. Instead of representing the collective 
decisions of the Cabinet, it would soon come to signify a working 
agreement that what any of them had done all the rest should swear 
toif a joint ayowal became necessary. This ex post facto responsi- 
bility, beginning with the gravest, would naturally be extended to 
the smallest matters. If the sovereign exercised the right of initia- 
tion, the fewer who were intrusted with the secret the better, the 
rest being told so much as it was safe for them to know. If one of 
these outsiders had to answer a question in the House of Commons 
on the subject of the secret, he would be likely to say what it after- 
wards might be necessary to modify or recall. _ But that would be of 
little consequence. Better to confound a colleague and mislead the 
House than risk a premature revelation. The system of communi- 
cating with distant servants of the Crown by means of private letters 
easily lends itself to the conveniences of a Cabinet in a state of dis- 
integration. While public dispatches convey one set of instructions, 
a few lines sent, perhaps, from another source may neutralise so 
much of them as is objectionable to the paramount power. Respon- 
sibility, in any effective sense of the word, depends upon collective 
discussion and collective action, a mode of procedure which there are 
many reasons for believing that the present Cabinet has discarded. 
We want responsibility, not merely that we may have a word to 
bandy with, nor even that there may be somebody to be dismissed or 
hanged, but as a practical guarantee to the country that it shall be 
committed to no policy which has not been adopted after full and 
joint deliberation. But even these precautions for securing a 
wise decision will be defeated if the independence of the Cabinet 
is not fortified by the independence of its members, and if all are 
got rid of except those who are willing to become the Premier’s 
tools, 

The fourth volume of the Life of the Prince Consort throws some 
further light.on these questions. It is pleasant to come upon the 
earliest traces of Lord Beaconsfield’s loyal assiduity. Mr. Courtney, 
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quoting from Sir Erskine May, recalled the fact that ‘“ Parliament 
had established for centuries the constitutional doctrine that the King 
should not hear or give credit to reports of its debates,” whereas 
Lord Barrington was at that moment occupied in taking down notes 
of Mr. Courtney’s speech for transmission to Windsor. When Mr. 
Disraeli was leader of the House in 1859, it was he who performed the 
duty of sending to the Queen a nightly report of the debates. A 
short extract or two will show how he discharged it. “A night of 
immense power and excitement”—the debate was on the second 
reading of the Tory Reform Bill. ‘Two of the greatest speeches 
ever delivered in Parliament, by Sir Edward Lytton and the Solicitor- 
General” (now Lord Cairns). ‘“ Deaf, fantastic, modulating his voice 
with difficulty, sometimes painful, at first almost an object of ridicule 
to the superficial, Lytton occasionally reached even the sublime, and 
perfectly enchained his audience. His description of the English 
Constitution, his analysis of democracy, as rich and more powerful 
than Burke.” The Queen was informed in the same dispatch that 
Sir Hugh Cairns spoke with “a concinnity which none can equal,” 
and, ‘having literally demolished the mover of the amendment, sat 
down amid universal cheers.” Whatever may be thought of the 
propriety of sending these nightly reports to the Queen, it will per- 
haps be considered that this one-sided style of characterisation goes 
a little too far. A night or two later Mr. Disraeli informed her 
Majesty that Lord Palmerston had used language “ infinitely auda- 
cious.” He had talked of stopping the supplies, in order to force 
Ministers to resign or dissolve. It is really beautiful to see Mr. 
Disraeli acting as the Queen’s Own Reporter, and pouring all his 
wealth of rhetoric and pomp of diction at her Majesty’s feet. And 
yet how colloquial he contrives.to be withal, how confidential, how 
almost tender! The most artful flattery must yield in seductivencss 
to such simple and guileless service. 

It is commonly thought that in matters of policy and legislation 
the Crown acts upon the advice of Ministers, and does not pretend to 
the right of dictation and control. Such a doctrine seems to have 
been obsolete at Windsor twenty years ago. It would even appear that 
in the opinion of the Prince the understood relation should be 
inverted, and that instead of the Crown acting on the advice of 
Ministers, it was the business of Ministers to act upon the advice of 
the Crown. Writing to Stockmar at Coburg in 1857, the Prince 
says: “Our military organizations for averting disasters so great are 
quite inadequate, and we have to bully and extort what is necessary 
from the Ministry bit by bit.” Writing about the same time to the 
present German Emperor, he remarks: ‘The English public is calm 
and composed, the Ministry too calm for my notions, and therefore 
we are constantly digging our spurs into their sides,”’ The sole reason 
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for this bullying and extorting and digging in of spurs was that the 
Prince wanted a larger army than the Government considered neces- 
sary. On the question of reducing our armaments at the close of the 
Crimean war, and of not raising them sufficiently a year later, in 
order to be prepared against an attack from France, the Prince and 
the Cabinet were in constant feud. Lord Clarendon was always his 
sympathising friend. When the Queen wrote a letter to the Cabinet 
to back the Prince’s admonitions, Lord Clarendon writes that he has 
“read it with melancholy satisfaction,” and promises to do everything 
in his power to induce his colleagues to follow the advice therein 
tendered. Of our policy with France the Queen and Prince seem to 
have assumed the entire control, though their slippery friend, the 
Emperor, was always deceiving them. ‘The end of it all was that the 
Emperor believed that the Prince was helping to organize a Kuropean 
coalition against him, and that the Prince believed that the Emperor 
was meditating the invasion of England. The Prince carried the day 
ina struggle with Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell upon the 
Italian question, for the Queen forced them to summon a meeting of 
the whole Cabinet, at that time scattered for the holidays, and the 
rank and file outvoted their chiefs. What Lord Clarendon had been 
in Lord Palmerston’s Government, General Peel was in Lord Derby’s. 
“Tle is a pearl in the Ministry,” writes the Prince to Stockmar ; 
“for he is fearless, and holds the service of the Crown to be his first 
duty.” By the bringing out of particular episodes, a partial impres- 
sion may be conveyed, but the fact seems to be that the Prince’s life 
was one of incessant warfare with the advisers of the Crown, and that 
the proceedings in Parliament often filled him with despair. ‘ Par- 
liament is prorogued at last!” he exclaims in one of his letters. 
“My blessing go with it!” The Queen once wrote to Lord 
Palmerston telling him what she would have said on a particular 
occasion if she had been in the House of Commons. Lord Palmerston, 
who had grown hardy in the strife, presented his humble duty to her 
Majesty, and begged to express his sense of the enormous disad- 
vantage he would have had to encounter if her Majesty had figured 
in the ranks of the Opposition. But Lord Palmerston was a states- 
man of the old school; he had many defects, but at least he was 
unfitted to yield readily to the new influences which were then at 
work, and his sense of what was due to the position of an English 
Premier has some resemblance to a decaying tradition. 

Four years ago a journal of repute—I think it was the Pall Mall 
Gazette—assured us in its leading columns, that “we are at present 
living under a political system of the Prince Consort’s invention.” 
This fact it considered at that time to be “abundantly proved.” 
Fuller information has since made it clear that the Prince was not 
the inventor of the system, but that he borrowed it from his German 
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master and friend, his Mentor, his intellectual second self. This 
also admits of being “‘ abundantly proved.” In the opinion of the 
above-named journal, the “political system ”’ under which we were 
living four years ago had been “much impaired” since the Prince’s 
death ; but the considerations referred to in Mr. Courtney’s speech, 
corroborated as they have been by so many recent facts, lead irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that any dilapidations it underwent between 
1861 and 1874 have since been made good, and that it is now being 
worked under specially favourable auspices. Twenty years ago the 
establishment of the system was a matter of daily toil and conflict, 
which brought the Prince into collision with statesmen of both 
parties. Now it seems to have been quietly accepted, and instead of 
signs of war there is every indication, as lovers say, of reciprocal 
affection between the once hostile powers. Time has been favourable 
to the elective affinities; whether time has any shocks in store for 
them we must wait to see. 

As regards the humble part which I have taken in the discussion of 
this subject, my sole aim has been to raise a voice of warning against 
dangers which may possibly befall us in the future if the principles of 
the newly invented political system are allowed to develop themselves 
unchecked, believing that mischievous tendencies are more easily 
dealt with in their beginnings than after they have gathered strength 
enough to be really formidable. It may be said that there is not the 
smallest reason for suspicion, and that nothing but the densest 
ignorance of history and an utter unacquaintance with practical 
politics could lead any one to imagine the existence of constitutional 
perils at the present time. Such glib assurances have never been 
wanting, not even at periods which everybody now admits to have 
been dangerous to freedom. ‘They were uttered with just as much 
confidence a century ago, and the answer they drew froma great man 
supplies me with a sufficient vindication. ‘No complaisance to our 
Court or to our age,” suys Burke, “can make me believe nature to 
be so changed but that public liberty will be among us, as among 
our ancestors, obnoxious to some person or other; and that oppor- 
tunities will be furnished for attempting at least some alteration to 
the prejudice of our Constitution. These attempts will naturally 
vary in their mode, according to times and circumstances. For 
ambition, although it has ever the same general views, has not at all 
times the same means, nor the same particular objects Every 
age has its own manners and its politics dependent upon them, and 
the same attempts will not be made against a Constitution fully 
formed and matured that were made to destroy it in the cradle, or to 
resist its growth during its infancy.”’! 

Henry DunckLey. 
(1) “Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents.” 
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Or the fifty or more colonies and foreign possessions that England 
has acquired by fair means or foul, Malta is one of the smallest, and, 
in some respects, one of the least important. It does not, like our 
Canadian and Australian dominions, offer any refuge to our redun- 
dant population, or afford to people of our own kin any opportunity 
for vexing us with their experiments in democratic government or 
economic legislation. We have not in it, as in the West Indies or 
in South Africa, to deal with inferior races, imported or indigenous, 
whom we deem it necessary to force into our service or to kill out 
of our path. Nor—though here, in a very small way, the problem is 
somewhat similar—is it, like India, inhabited by millions over whom 
we have obtained absolute authority for our own advantage, thereby 
assuming the responsibility, none the less weighty because it is 
barely recognised, of giving them all the enlightenment and pros- 
perity we can. At the same time our holding of it is different from 
that of Gibraltar, which is hardly more than a fortress, or of Hong 
Kong, which is practically to us only an armed custom-house. It 
has a native population, inordinately large for its dimensions, who 
have placed themselves under our protection, and whose interests we 
are bound to look after for our own sake, as well as for theirs; and 
the conditions under which we administer their affairs are sufficiently 
distinct, and the political and social problems involved are important 
enough, to be worth examining. 

To understand the nature of our rule in Malta and the neighbour- 
ing island of Gozo, it is necessary to bear in mind the terms on 
which they came into our hands nearly eighty years ago, and 
what was the state of their inhabitants at that time. Of tolerably 
pure Arabic origin, as they appear to have been, though bearing 
traces of the earlier race whom their ancestors displaced and 
partly mixed with, as well as of the Norman and Italian settlers 
whom their connection with Sicily brought among them, the 
Maltese were probably at first gainers by the establishment of the 
Order of St. John in their island. They soon came to be little 
better than serfs, at the mercy of their tyrants, and obtaining such 
privileges as were conceded to them only by submitting to degrada- 
tions, which naturally, under a dissolute army of celibate knights, 
fell most heavily upon their wives and daughters. Even if other 
evidence were wanting, there would be sufficient proof of the effects 
of knightly interference with family relations in the contrasts of 
physique and temperament among various groups of Maltese at the 
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present day, and especially in the difference between many natives 
of Malta itself and their more thoroughly Arabic kinsmen in Gozo. 

Matters were not greatly mended by the dependence that the 
people, hardly used by the Order, learnt to place in the Church, 
which, except at rare intervals, was always more or less at feud with 
it. The protection they thus gained was another sort of bondage, 
and one that was not shaken off by the overthrow of the military 
tyranny. That tyranny, of course, declined with the decay of the 
Order. Many favours were shown to the Maltese. They were 
allowed a slender form of self-government by the revival of their 
ancient Consiglio Popolare. Municipal affairs, under dictation, 
were intrusted to local magnates in Valetta and the townships, 
To prominent families, in reward for soldiership and other services, 
the rank of nobility was accorded, and prosperous traders were per- 
mitted to enjoy and bequeath the wealth they had acquired. For 
the needy charities were endowed, though among these Magdalen 
asylums and foundling hospitals, to which both priests and knights 
could recommend their favourites, were suspiciously numerous. 
Codes of laws for the administration of justice were prepared, and 
native magistrates were appointed to enforce them. Thus the 
Maltese, steadily increasing in numbers, attained a measure of com- 
fort before Von Hompesch, the last Grand Master of the degenerate 
Order, surrendered the island to Bonaparte in 1798. It is true that 
all their so-called privileges and rights were to the last held on 
sufferance, and were in the nature of favours bestowed on a subject 
race, rather than of prerogatives earned by free men. 

The greatest concession ever made by the Knights of St. John to 
the people was when Grand Master von Hompesch permitted some 
of their representatives to join with him in signing the articles of 
capitulation, by which, in 1798, Malta and Gozo were handed over 
to the French, and in which it was provided that “the inhabitants 
shall be allowed, as of old, the free exercise of the Catholic, apostolic, 
and holy Roman religion, their privileges and property shall remain 
inviolate, and they shall not be subject to any extraordinary taxes.” 
That pledge was broken as soon as it was given. During their 
brief occupation of the islands, or so much of them as they could 
hold against the insurgent people, the French indulged in all the 
robbery and cruelty in their power. But it was an implied con- 
dition of the eager acquiescence of the Maltese in the expulsion of 
the French by Captain, afterwards Sir, Alexander Ball, on behalf of 
England and the Allies, in 1800, that he should endorse and keep the 
promises which Bonaparte, merely for form’s sake, had made. Those 
promises were substantially repeated more than once during the 
fourteen years in which Malta was held and irregularly looked 
after by the English, before it was formally ceded to them by the 
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Treaty of Paris. In anticipation of that arrangement, when Sir 
Thomas Maitland assumed the government in 1813, he issued a 
proclamation pledging the Prince Regent and his successors “to 
recognise the people of Malta and Gozo as subjects of the British 
Crown ; to secure to the Maltese in the fullest manner the free 
exercise of their religion ; to maintain their ecclesiasiical establish- 
ment; to introduce such amelioration in the proceedings of the 
courts of law as will secure to every one the certainty of speedy and 
effective justice; to make such improvement in the laws themselves 
as past experience or change of circumstances may have rendered 
necessary ; and, in short, to adopt every measure that may be requi- 
site to secure to the inhabitants a full share of that happiness, 
wealth, security, and prosperity fortunately enjoyed by all the 
subjects of the British empire in every part of the world.” That 
proclamation, rather rhetorical and Utopian in some of its phrases, is 
regarded by the Maltese as their Magna Charta. 

Having once obtained possession of the island which nearly three 
centuries before had been granted to the Order of St. John to be 
held by it as a barrier against Turkish encroachments upon Christen- 
dom, and which, greatly strengthened and improved since then, was 
considered to be the most formidable fortress in the Mediterranean, 
the English certainly would not have given it up voluntarily to any 
other people, and least of all to the Maltese, who would have been 
powerless to hold it against any invader. Still it is satisfactory to 
remember that, having been invited by the inhabitants to wrest it 
from the French, they had popular sanction for retaining it in their 
hands. Their acquisition of Malta was more justifiable than a good 
many other issues of the Napoleonic wars and the Treaty of Paris. 
Notwithstanding occasional murmurs of sedition and frequent ex- 
pressions of discontent, moreover, the Maltese have never left it open 
to doubt that they would rather be members of the British Common- 
wealth than subjects of any other power. At the same time, com- 
plaints have always been made by some of them as to the way in 
which they were admitted into the British Commonwealth, and, 
during the years of irregular and ill-defined government by “civil 
commissioners ” and military autocrats which preceded Sir Thomas 
Maitland’s appointment as the first governor of the island, those 
complaints came with special force from the patriots who, while 
assisting Captain Ball to drive out the French, had been aided by 
him in the deliberations and appointments of the popular assembly 
or congress which they convened at Sant’ Antonio in 1799. There 
was never, of course, any question as to the propriety and necessity 
of England managing in its own way all the military and naval 
concerns of Malta. Unable to maintain the fortress and its appur- 
tenances for themselves, the Maltese were only too glad that the 
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English, instead of any other people, should hold it for them ; but, 
knowing that this arrangement was only entered upon by the 
English for the benefit of England, they ¢onsidered that, so long 
as they were loyal to the British Crown, the management of the 
civil affairs of the island should be left to them. 

That was the burden of many petitions and representations which 
they addressed to the English Government in 1802 and subsequent 
years. They asked not only for such revival and expansion of the 
old Consiglio Popolare as would give them free representation in a 
local parliament, but also for the enjoyment of a freé press, of 
independent tribunals, and of trial by jury. Prominent English 
statesmen favoured their suit, on the score’of political prudence, if 
not of justice. “ We ought,” said Lord Melville in the House of 
Lords in 1803, “to secure to the Maltese a wise and suitable form of 
civil government, to be enjoyed by them under the protection of the 
British power. This object ought to be prosecuted and settled with- 
out any delay, so that, whenever any new negotiation should be set 
on foot, we might be enabled to say that the people of Malta, under 
a form of government agreeable to their wishes, were now established 
under the protection of Great Britain.” '' But there was no need of 
such an argument to persuade the other European powers to agree to 
England’s retention of Malta, or even to convince the Maltese 
themselves that that was the best of the evils they had to choose 
from, and it was not to be expected that any sense of justice or 
feeling of generosity would lead the Government to confer on them 
a larger measure of freedom than was then accorded to Englishmen 
at home. The petition of the Maltese was refused, and Sir Thomas 
Maitland was sent out to bestow upon them in a very arbitrary and 
despotic manner what he supposed to be’ their “ full share of that 
happiness, wealth, security, and prosperity fortunately: enjoyed by 
ull the subjects of the British empire in every part of the world.” 
Had civil liberty, subject only to the general control of the Crown, 
been then granted to them, they would certainly have stumbled a 
great deal, but could hardly have committed greater mistakes than 
those they now suffer from; and they might by this time have 
acquired the power of wise self-government which comes only by 
tedious and blundering experience, instead of being, after two genera- 
tions of paternal rule, still ignorant and wayward children in politics. 

The English Government, it must be admitted, has made many 
efforts to amend this state of things, most notably in the autumn of 
1836, when Lord Glenelg commissioned Mr. John Austin, ‘the 
eminent writer on jurisprudence, and Mr., afterwards Sir, George 
Cornewall Lewis to visit Malta and to‘inquire into and report upon 
its institutions, with a view to “the introduction of a permanent and 
salutary system of polity, by which the prosperity of the Maltese 
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nation might be secured, and their interests consolidated with those 
of Great Britain.” Important changes resulted from this proceed- 
ing; but, though the commissioners spent a year and a half in the 
island, their investigations were neither as searching nor as com- 
prehensive as their credentials warranted, and such of their proposals 
as were adopted, admirable though they were in the main, failed to 
secure all the benefit that was expected from them. Several 
great abuses were swept away, and some wholesome rules were 
adopted ; but the ground was not cleared of the pernicious institu- 
tions then existing, nor was room afforded for the vigorous growth 
of any “ salutary system of polity.” 

Some of the bad management was almost inevitable. As it was 
necessary that England should have absolute control over the military 
affairs of the island, and as it refused to give the inhabitants any 
share in the civil government, it had no choice but to exercise a des- 
potic sway ; and it was evidently intended that the despotism should 
be as mild and amiable as it conveniently could be. Sir Thomas 
Maitland was a man of coarse temper and tyrannical disposition, 
who provoked much ill-feeling by his rough language and arbitrary 
acts, but he fairly lived up to his notion of the three main duties 
imposed upon him. The first of these was to maintain the military 
importance of Malta; the second, to distribute as many influential 
offices and large salaries as possible among: his friends and depend- 
ents; the third, to make the bulk of his Maltese subjects tolerably 
contented with their lot, while putting his foot on the “ turbulent 
and factious individuals’? who sought to lead them astray. All 
these objects he considerad could be best and most easily achieved 
by reviving, with modifications, the paternal arrangements which 
the Knights of St. John had established during the later period of 
their dominion, but which had fallen very much out of gear in the 
troublous years following the departure of the Order. As the readiest 
and surest means towards obtaining obedience from the people, he 
secured the support of the Church by showing it unlimited favour— 
a course which, within proper bounds, was incumbent upon him in 
gratitude to the bishops and priests who had zealously preached up 
the English alliance, and also as part of the contract made over and 
over again with the people generally. In order to conciliate the 
local nobility, he conferred upon some of them showy titles and 
vague functions as lords-lieutenant of the country districts. For 
the rest, with an appearance of generosity, he undertook to distribute 
the property of the Knights, except so much us was absolutely 
needed for military purposes, for the benefit of the people, and to 
maintain, in slightly altered forms, the systems of revenue collec- 
tion and expenditure which had formerly existed. 

It was in the latter respect that the paternal method pursued by 
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the English Government and its representatives in Malta reached 
its fullest development. Under the Order there had been only crude 
beginnings of municipal government in the island, and what re- 
mained of these was quickly stamped out by Sir Thomas Maitland. 
It had been the policy of the Knights to take on themselves the entire 
responsibility of grain importation, with the object of storing up in 
their extensive granaries a sufficient quantity to supply their own 
wants for many years in the event of a siege, and also to dole it out 
in ordinary times at fixed prices to the natives. This task was 
in the eighteenth century relegated to a body of local magnates 
known as the wniversitd,, which was also intrusted with the dis- 
pensing of certain charities. As the universita, however, ventured, 
in Sir Thomas Maitland’s time, to dabble in politics, he suppressed 
it, and established in its stead a Board of Supply, in which three 
English commissioners were to keep up a strict monopoly in the 
purchase and sale of grain. That preposterous arrangement only 
lasted a few years. But though the trade, subject to heavy import 
duties, was soon thrown open, the grain department continued to be 
the chief caterer for the public, as well as to do all the business for 
the Government establishments, until it was broken up in 1887 at 
the recommendation of Messrs. Austin and Lewis, who fixed the tariff 
at a rate estimated to bring in the same profit to the local exchequer. 
Since then Malta has continued to derive the largest share of its 
revenue from wheat, in spite of all the anti-corn-law agitation in 
England, and under circumstances which, as Mr. Rowsell has pointed 
out, throw upon the poorer classes of the population half as much 
taxation again as has to be borne by {hose who are better off. 
Whether that is just, or whether the new scheme of taxation pro- 
posed by the Colonial Office is practicable, however, need not here 
be considered. It is sufficient to note this difficulty as one of the 
unpleasant consequences of the mode of government adopted by the 
English. 

Compelled against his will to abandon the grain monopoly, Sir 
Thomas Maitland strengthened other institutions of a like sort. As 
successor to the Knights of St. John, he found himself in possession, 
according to a vague and perhaps exaggerated estimate, of about one- 
third of the land and house property in Malta. Part of this property, 
occupied by fortifications, public buildings, and their surroundings, 
was required for the defence and control of the island, and has 
accordingly been ever since retained for those purposes. The rest 
was made up of a great variety of foundations, held by the Order 
as a whole, or by its separate “languages,” for the performance of 
all sorts of religious, charitable, and other services. It comprised, 
in fact, all the philanthropic endowments of Malta, excepting those 
which the Church kept exclusively in its own hands, and, as nearly 
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all the government which the Order accorded to the people was in 
the nature of real or sham benevolence, furnished most of the funds 
with which it conducted the public, apart from the military, business 
of the island. The management of this business had recently been 
left partly, along with the grain monopoly, to the universita, and 
partly to certain giurati in various parts of the island. Sir 
Thomas Maitland, when he got rid of the universita, got rid also 
of the giurati, and established instead departments of land 
revenue and Government works, and committees of charitable 
institutions, by which their several functions were to be performed. 
In so doing, he organized a system for humouring the people by 
diverting to pious and charitable uses, genuine or spurious, a far 
larger proportion of the revenue than was their share, and, while 
pauperising the community, contrived to kill all the germs of 
municipal life that were in it. In the Government departments 
that he formed, all the highly paid posts were given to Englishmen, 
but places were found for a quite unnecessary number of Maltese 
subordinates, who thus became pensioners almost as abject as the 
recipients of avowed charity. Undertaking to sell wheat to the 
people, instead of encouraging them to become traders for themselves, 
the Government also discouraged all other private enterprise and 
independent labour by making all their roads, digging all their 
tanks, and building all their houses for them. Sir G. C. Lewis 
evidently did not exaggerate when he wrote home to his father in 
December, 1836 :—‘‘The people have contracted such a habit of 
dependence on the Government that their only notion of improve- 
ment in their condition seems to be the multiplication of moderately 
paid offices to be given to Maltese. The Government, instead of 
attempting to give the people feelings of self-reliance, have inten- 
tionally kept them in a state of pupilage, have discouraged all move- 
ment, have stifled all inquiry, have perpetuated ignorance, and have 
even discountenanced trade as being troublesome.” 

Some of the worst concomitants of the system there complained of 
were removed at the suggestion of Sir G. C. Lewis and his senior 
colleague; but the system itself was allowed to grow. The Govern- 
ment did not extend its land and house property—indeed, it allowed 
it to deteriorate very considerably in comparison with that held by 
the Church and by private individuals ; but it greatly increased the 
responsibilities it had assumed as the dispenser of the proceeds of 
that property. 

Among the pious foundations which it inherited from the 
Knights were small endowments for the support of three hospitals 
and asylums, There were other bequests for providing marriage 
portions to young women, for distributing wheat generally among 
the poor, and for giving alms to the needy in particular districts. 
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These endowments appear to have represented about one-tenth of the 
revenue from lands and houses of which Sir Thomas Maitland 
took charge. Had’ the money been judiciously expended | by the 
charity committees that he and his successors organized, it might 
have served for such outlay in relief of sickness and poverty as it 
was incumbent on the Government to incur. The committees showed 
no judgment, however, in spending it, and, indeed, though some 
faint effort was made to adhere to the special objects designated in 
the original bequests, they were not called upon to limit their ex- 
penditure either to those objects or to the funds thus provided for 
them. Being Government departments, they were able to draw 
upon the general treasury for what money they required, and to 
disburse it in any way that the Government sanctioned. They 
increased the number and enlarged the dimensions of the establish- 
ments under their control until, in 1836, the charges for these 
establishments were at least six times as great as the original endow- 
ments, absorbing nearly two-thirds of the revenue derived from 
Government property, and nearly a fourth of the entire revenue of the 
island. In spite of numerous changes and attempted reforms, almost 
as large a proportion of expenditure-to revenue has been kept up to 
this day. To Mr. Rowsell’s complaint, that the obnoxious wheat 
duty causes the chief burden of taxation to fall on the poor, it 
would, indeed, be a ready answer to say that the wheat duty, or 
some equivalent for it, would never be needed were it not for the 
wholesale system of so-called charity which is adopted for the sup- 
posed benefit of the poor. If the poor pay half as much again as 
the rich in taxes, it is because the poor have been led to expect a 
very large portion of the proceeds of taxation to be returned to 
them in the way of mischievous charity. The worst of it is that, 
by this arrangement, the honest and industrious poor are made to 
pay for the idle and thriftless. 

In the absence of any sort of municipal organization, and of any 
private philanthropic agencies, apart from the strictly religious 
institutions patronised by the Church, and from the promiscuous 
almsgiving, which is as reckless in Malta as in other Roman Catholic 
countries, a good deal of State charity is, of course, inevitable. 
There must be a lunatic asylum, and there must be hospitals, and 
these establishments would be harmless if only such persons were 
allowed gratuitous treatment in them as could not be paid or other- 
wise provided for. In that case they would not be very expet- 
sive to the Government. As, moreover, there are no other poor-houses 
in the islands, the two ospizii, or asylums for the aged poor, would, 
within certain limits, be justifiable institutions, if they were not 
looked upon as little heavens below, in which old men and women 
may prolong their lives, when they are tired of working or begging, 
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or when their children are unwilling to support them. As it is, 
they give lamentable encouragement to improvidence. There is no 
dread or dislike of the ospizio in Malta, as there is of the workhouse 
in England. A comfortable home in it is a blessing to be looked 
forward to, and striven after, by every poor man and woman in 
the island; a prize which only a few ever really attain; but which, 
like other gambling speculations, tempts multitudes to try their 
fortune in the game of idleness and unthrift. 

The system of charity that has been developed in Malta tends 
tomake every poor person a pauper. In the way of outdoor relief 
not much is done, only a sum of £3,000 a year being allowed to be 
distributed by the charity commissioners among their pensioners, 
though the shortcomings of the Government in this respect are 
amply made up for by the thoughtless almsgiving at the church- 
doors and the street-corners. As if to make up for its harshness 
towards the poor when they are in health, the Government declares 
that every one who works for daily wages, as well as every beggar, 
has a right to receive medical assistance gratuitously when he or 
any member of his family is ill. Accordingly every police-station 
has a free dispensary attached to it, and every village is provided, 
at the public expense, with its “ police physician,” who in turn is 
generally a luckless hanger-on of the Government, one of the unfor- 
tunate products of the system of gratuitous half-education by which 
so many members of the middle class in Malta are encouraged to 
become useless and starving professional men, instead of honest and 
hard-working shopkeepers or traders. 

To provide good education for the people—such as would enable 
them to make the best use of their chances in their own little 
islands, or to take due advantage of the large opportunities offered 
to them elsewhere as British subjects—would be of all forms of 
charity the most allowable; but the attempts hitherto made 
by the Government have not been well directed or successful. 
It was unfortunate that, when the Jesuits were expelled from 
Malta in 1768, Grand Master Lascaris should have undertaken to 
apply their confiscated property in founding an university. Malta 
is far too small to maintain for itself such an institution. Its univer- 
sity has all along diverted attention from humbler and more neces- 
sary educational appliances, while the few able men whom it has 
turned out could always have been more cheaply and more 
thoroughly instructed in foreign seminaries than in the native 
establishment. In Sir Thomas Maitland’s time the revenue avail- 
able for it was sufficient only to support a few pedantic chairs, 
though that money might have been a most valuable addition to 
the very scanty endowments in existence for more general educa- 
tion, The university has been since reorganized, and there are 
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now two lyceums attached to it. About eighty primary and § ha: 
secondary schools, also, have been established in the towns and an 
villages, and altogether the expenditure on account of education is § pr 
at least twelve times as great as it was seventy years ago. But @ me 
the real work of education has yet almost to be begun. en 
Praiseworthy and serviceable as were nearly all the recommenda- em 
tions of the Commissioners of 1836, they committed a grievous mis- J an 
take in proposing that Italian instead of English should be encouraged § pa 
among the Maltese as a supplementary language to their vernacular. J yé 
Maltese is practically an unwritten language, and therefore, however 
useful and expressive in common conversation, quite unsuitable as § th 
an educational medium. Italian is favoured by priests and lawyers, h 
and in the polite society of Valetta; but the common people knew § © 
little of it forty years ago, and appear to know even less at the  ™ 
present time. They are aware that, except in rare cases, it can be § 0 
of no use to them in business, and they cannot be expected to trouble k 
themselves about Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto. The plan of teach- J tl 
ing Italian as a stepping-stone to English, which most of them are J © 
really anxious to learn, is thus only a hindrance, especially as the t 
instruction given is of a very perfunctory sort. It is a common § ' 
complaint of the Maltese who have been instructed in the Govern. fj ! 





ment schools, that they were there only taught to read Italian 
by rote, without understanding the meaning of what they read. 
Some changes for the better appear to have been lately made, espe- 
cially since a local commission of inquiry reported in 1865 that in 
the few schools then existing there was very small attendance and 
hardly any teaching at all. But the money spent by the Government 
in its sham system of education seems still to be nearly all wasted. 
Nor have the university and the lyceums been able to do much good. 
They certainly train up almost gratuitously—the fees in the former 
being half-a-crown and in the latter a shilling a month per family— 
a far larger number of young men anxious for professional employ- 
ment than the island can give work to. For solid and useful 
instruction the youth of Malta have to go to private schools, or, if 
they can afford it, to come to England. No one can practise as a 
doctor or a barrister in Malta unless he has a university degree. 
As these are considered to be the most gentlemanly occupations in 
the island, and other than Maltese degrees are within reach of only 
a very few, the university is fairly supplied with students whom it 
educates as best it can in local law and local physic. They need 
not learn any English or acquire any general information unless 
they choose. ‘They consequently come out in great numbers every 
year with diplomas qualifying them to compete with one another for 
such paltry incomes as they can scrape up at home, but untrained for 
the exercise ubroud of any abilities they possess, The university 
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has turned out a good many clever and some successful barristers 
and physicians, but nowhere else in the world perhaps are these 
professions so overcrowded with disappointed men. The Govern- 
ment has done what it can to make up for the mistakes it has 
encouraged them to fall into, by expanding its staff of professional 
employés to very unnecessary dimensions. But its police physicians 
and hospital doctors and legal auxiliaries do not find themselves 
passing rich on salaries ranging from £30 to £80 or £100 a 
year. 

For another cause of failure in the education movement in Malta 
the Government is also to blame. The very generous interpretation it 
has always put upon its engagement not to interfere with the Roman 
Catholic religion, has all along enabled the priests to influence if 
not to dictate its policy, and to spoil any measure of which they do 
not approve. The priests in Malta are particularly averse to every 
kind of education outside the very narrow groove prescribed by 
themselves. Some of them having been carefully trained in Rome 
or at Stonyhurst, but the great majority being almost as illiterate as 
their peasant kinsmen, all alike object to any change that may 
weaken their hold on the people. We have played into their hands 
for forty years by professing to have schools in which Italian 
instead of English shall be the approved language, and in which even 
Italian has not been taught, and they owe us more thanks than they 
render for having elaborated a system of university instruction, 
which does not prevent even the best-educated men in Malta from 
being more devoted children of the Church than can be found in 
Spain or in Ireland. 

In its unsatisfactory endeavours to dispense all the charity, and 
impart all the education thought proper for the Maltese, the Govern- 
ment spends more than all the proceeds of the property to which the 
costs of its educational and charitable institutions is supposed to be 
chargeable; but these are only part of the duties it assumes to itself 
as the custodian of that property. It not only undertakes all the 
road-making and road-repairing required in the island, as well as the 
preservation of the aqueducts and tanks necessary for the supply of 
water to districts that would otherwise be parched up and unin- 
habitable, it also considers itself bound to execute all the new 
works and construct all the new buildings that are reasonably and 
unreasonably proposed for the benefit of the people. It was under 
the governorship of Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, who played the part 
of Napoleon the Little in Malta to Sir Thomas Maitland’s Napoleon 
the Great, that Valetta and its suburbs were especially Haussmannised. 
Some of Sir Guspard’s undertakings were useful in themselves, and, 
paternal rule being as it is in Malta, they may be said to have properly 
devolved on the Government, though the jobbery and extravagance 
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connected with them are not on that account the less to le 
regretted. For others. it is difficult to find any excuse, and 
least, excusable of all, perhaps, was the large and handsome Oper 
House, which he bestowed at its own expense on the island. 
The Maltese are a musical people, and the military and naval 
officers stationed in Valetta appreciate the privilege of hearing 
La Traviata and Il Barbiere from two-shilling stalls. But the 
great majority of the natives, who cannot afford to pay even two 
shillings for a stall, naturally feel aggrieved that nearly half a year's 
revenue of their island should have been squandered in building, for 
the amusement of a few of their more prosperous neighbours, and of 
a good many English visitors, a theatre which, in order to keep 
down the prices, is let at a rental so low that it by no means covers 
the cost of the policemen and other Government-paid officials ap- 
pointed to keep order during the performances. Their reasonable 
resentment of such unjust appropriation of their scanty resources 
for public works and buildings, is just now leading to somewhat 
unreasonable opposition to the very costly system of drainage 
which the Government is carrying out, and obliging them to pay 
for. The drainage of Valetta and its suburbs is absolutely neces- 
sary, if the island is to be saved from the imminent danger of a 
plague ; and, in the absence of any other agency for effecting it, the 
Government must undertake the business. But the recklessness of 
some of its earlier and less justifiable exploits in the paternal 
management of local affairs has stirred up so much prejudice and 
mistrust, that the opposition papers are at present threatening it 
every week with something like a revolution. 

In furnishing some illustrations of the plan of managing property, 
usurping all municipal functions, and discouraging private enter- 
prise, which was established by Sir Thomas Maitland, I have dealt 
only with one part of the system of government prevailing in Malta, 
and with that only very incompletely. The arrangements in force 
for the administration of justice, and for otherwise controlling the 
affairs of the island, are of the same sort. Within the space at my 
disposal, however, it is impossible to refer to them in detail, or to 
attempt any general review of the working of the system as a whole. 
The effects of this system are painfully evident to every visitor 
to Malta who cares to look beneath the surface of its gay life in 
winter time—the gay life, that is, of the English community, and 
of the few well-to-do Maltese who are allowed to mix with it, im 
and around Valetta. Mr. Plimsoll, who spent a short time in the 
city last January, has published a pamphlet on The Condition 
of Malta, in which, giving a prepesterously inaccurate c- 
count of the miseries of its inhabitants, he attributes them to “4 
system of taxation supported by the might of England, and in its 
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consequences characterized, so far as its Malta advocates are con- 
cerned, by more cowardly tyranny, incredible meanness, merciless 
cruelty, grinding oppression, and utter injustice, than disgraces even 
a Turkish pashalik.”’ Such language is none the less mischievous 
because it is well-meant. The degradation of the great majority of 
the people in Malta is deplorable, but Mr. Plimsoll grossly exag- 
gerates it. The system of taxation, moreover, has very little to do 
with it ; nor have either the English Government or its local 
representatives been for some time past chargeable with any greater 
fault than that of failing to do all they might have done towards cor- 
recting the evil caused by the bad arrangements of their predecessors. 
Every one acquainted with our colonial history, indeed, must be 
surprised at the exceptional zeal with which—since the time, at any 
rate, when Lord Glenelg sent out Messrs. Austin and Lewis as the best 
men he could find to advise him as to the proper way of improving 
its condition—Malta has been cared for by the English Government. 
The discontent caused in the island by Sir Patrick Stuart’s arbitrary 
tule as an imperious soldier and a bigoted Protestant, led in 1847 to 
the selection of a liberal Roman Catholic and a philanthropic civilian 
as his successor. If Mr. More O’Ferrall did not succeed in pacify- 
ing the Maltese, or insuring their prosperity, neither his own nor his 
employers’ good nature and good sense were at fault. Sir Gaspard Le 
Marchant’s rule between 1858 and 1864 was in many ways injurious to 
Malta, and his successors, Sir Henry Storks, Sir Patrick Grant, and 
Sir Charles Straubenzee, were not as pliant administrators as the 
local patriots wished for, or as able statesmen as the best interests of 
the island required. But, as the published dispatches of Mr. Card- 
well, Lord Carnarvon, and other Secretaries of State attest, the 
Colonial Office did all that could be fairly expected from it to correct 
their blunders and supply their shortcomings, and, most recently, 
the honest desire of the home authorities to do justice to Malta 
has been shown by the appointment first of Mr. Rowsell, in 1877, to 
inquire into the incidence of taxation in the island, and suggest sub- 
stitutes for the wheat duty ; and then of Sir Penrose Julyan, in 1878, to 
investigate and see what reforms can be effected in all its civil estab- 
lishments, except those concerned with education, the examination of 
which it was thought better to intrust to Mr. Keenan, on account of 
his special acquaintance with the subject, and his sympathy in religion 
with the Maltese. ‘There has not yet been time for Sir Penrose 
Julyan’s or Mr. Keenan’s recommendations to bear fruit; but Mr. 
Rowsell’s suggestions, as far as they are considered practicable, are 
how in process of being carried out. 

It must not be expected, however, that all the benefits which can 
possibly result from these recent inquiries will quickly lead to the 
regeneration of Malta, or can ever suffice to repair all the harm 
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caused by the pernicious arrangements that were adopted when 
English rule was established in the island. Those arrangements, as 
I have endeavoured to show, were based on an entirely false theory 
of government. Instead of encouraging the Maltese to grow out 
of the childish if not slavish condition in which the Order of St. 
John left them, and in which, as far as it was concerned, the Church 
of Rome continued to hold them—instead of putting them in the 
way of social development and fitting them for self-government, we 
have strengthened and multiplied the devices for paternal rule, and, 
while helping them in some respects, have in others made their con- 
dition worse than it was when we took charge of them. 

Malta and Gozo contain a population of about 152,000 in an area 
of 115 square miles, of which, however, at least one-third is alto- 
gether barren rock, while part of the rest is of very little use either 
for pasture or for cultivation. In Valetta and its suburbs, 
exclusive of the English garrison and the English visitors whom it 
attracts, there are about 60,000 inhabitants, who live chiefly upon 
the trade for which the port offers extraordinary facilities. The 
90,000 or so in the country districts, being an average of about 
1,400 to the habitable square mile in Malta and about 1,000 
in Gozo, gain a scanty subsistence by agriculture, especially in the 
production of fruits and vegetables, some corn-growing and 
some cotton-growing, and by a few manufactures, ‘of which 
perhaps maccaroni, lace, and tobacco are the most important. Mr. 
Rowsell estimates that three-fourths of the population of the whole 
colony are of the labouring class, the other fourth constituting the 
‘‘upper and middle classes,” though chiefly composed of small 
tradesmen and small farmers, “ who earn, or have to spend, little 
more than the manual workers.” He does not say in which cate- 
gory he ranks the swarm of priests, monks, friars, and other shaven 
idlers who are, in proportion, more numerous in Malta than in any 
other part of tho world, but he adds that “ between the two broad 
divisions has been shared equally thgt considerable number of persons 
who will not dig, but are not ashamed to beg.” As matters are, 
many of these persons are hardly to blame for begging instead of 
digging. ‘The population of Malta and Gozo is more than twice a8 
large as the islands can support by their own resources. , No doubt 
the great use that is made of Valetta as a halting-place for ships 
and cargoes, and especially in recent years as a coaling station, gives 
employment to large numbers, Many others are kept alive by 
the heavy expenditure incurred by the War Office and the Admiralty 
in maintaining it as a military and naval stronghold. Still there are 
far more people than work can be found for, The Maltese, as 4 
rule, when not altogether cowed by poverty, or contaminated 
by association with the riffraff of the Mediterranean that takes 
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shelter among them, are a remarkably thrifty people. The 
better sort of them, whether working at town trades or in the fields, 
would put to shame many of our English labourers and artisans by 
their honesty and patient industry. But the redundancy of com- 
petitors in every kind of occupation brings down the wage-rate to a 
very low level, and leaves multitudes without any means of earning 
an honest livelihood at all. The average wages of farm-labourers 
are barely more than a 1s. aday, and those of unskilled labourers in the 
towns not more than 1s. 2¢., while carpenters, blacksmiths, and stone- 
masons rarely get as much as 2s., or boat-builders, sail-makers, 
and tailors as much as 2s. 6d. Nor does the poverty of the lower 
classes enrich those above them. <A few fortunate shopkeepers and 
merchants may succeed in making more than £400 or £500 a year, 
and there are five or six among them who have the reputation of 
being wealthy. Doctors and lawyers consider themselves pros- 
perous if their incomes exceed £300 or £400 a year, and the 
revenues of some of the landed proprietors who hold local rank as 
marquises and counts are below those figures. All classes of society 
in Malta suffer from its being grievously over-populated, and, as the 
population has been growing at the rate of nearly 1 per cent. a year 
for the last thirty or forty years, this evil is constantly increasing. 
The English Government is not, of course, to be blamed for not 
forcing Malthusian arrangements upon the people; but it is not a 
little at fault for encouraging, by its paternal system of administra- 
tion, the recklessness which the Church upholds as a religious duty. 
It is thought proper for boys and girls to marry almost as soon as 
they enter their teens, and it is not uncommon for them to have 
been the parents of a dozen children before they are thirty. It is 
needless to say that very few of these children live many years, 
and the rate of infant mortality is, I believe, higher in Malta than 
in any other part of the British dominions. Great numbers survive, 
however, to lead altogether squalid lives, and thrive, after a fashion, 
on ignorance and dirt. The report issued by a local commission 
Which inquired, in 1874, into the sanitary condition of the island, 
reveals a most appalling state of things in the poorest quarters of 
Valetta and the suburbs, where overcrowding adds greatly to the 
miseries of poverty. These miseries are deplorable enough in 
the country districts, where, if there is purer air to breathe, it only 
quickens the appetite for food, which there are no means of satis- 
fying. It is not strange that, among people so poor and degraded, 
food should be the only thing for which any appetite is shown, or 
that, when that is not appeased, the wretched creatures should seek 
relief in nothing better than the only consolations offered them 
by their priests. Grossly ignorant and coarsely superstitious them- 
selves, the priests encourage superstition and ignorance among 
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their disciples. They cannot, and doubtless do not wish to, hinder 
them from trying to get work and carn a little money with which 
to buy a scanty portion of black bread, or a handful of locust. 
beans; but they do nothing to help them out of their deplorable 
condition. England has put a very cruel interpretation on its 
old promise “ to secure to the Maltese in the fullest manner the 
free exercise of their religion,” by favouring in every way a priest- 
hood that does all it can to keep down the people, in order that 
they may not be intelligent enough to shake off its thraldom. Yet 
there has been more generosity, mistaken and baneful as it is, in 
that semblance of toleration, than in the other arrangements by 
which England has itself fostered ignorance, and stifled, happily 
without killing, all feelings of self-respect, all capacity for self- 
advancement, and everything like a healthy spirit of independence 
among the people. Two sentences have already been quoted from 
one of Sir G. C. Lewis’s letters about Malta. In another, written 
in April, 1837, he said :—‘ From the narrow policy of the Govern- 
ment in discouraging education and discussion, there is a great 
want of knowledge, both of facts and principles; but there is a 
very fair sprinkling of intelligence, and on the whole, I should be 
very sanguine of the influence which might be produced upon them 
by a Government which looked to improving the condition of the 
community, and not merely to raising a revenue in order to divide 
it among English heads of useless departments.” The scandal 
referred to in the last clause has long since been removed; the rest 
of the sentence is as true now as it was when written. 

Had we left the Maltese to manage their own affairs in their 
own way, they might possibly, though it is hardly likely, have 
brought themselves to no better condition than they are in now. 
In that case, we should not have made ourselves responsible for 
their misfortunes. As it is, all our apparent concessions to their 
demands for self-government have been unreal. In 1835 a Council 
of Government was established; but as of its seven members two 
were chosen by the Government from the land-owning class, and 
one from the body of merchants, while four were paid officials, it 
made no pretence at being a representative body. This Council 
was reorganized in 1849, so as to comprise eight members elected 
by natives having certain property and educational qualifications, 
cr about one-sixtieth of the population ; but their votes could always 
be swamped by those of the official members, now raised to ten in 
number, Lord Cardwell, it is true, directed in 1864, when he was 
Colonial Secretary, “ that great consideration should be shown to 
the opinions of the elected members of Council in matters of local 
and domestic interest, and that, above all, no vote of money should 
be passed against the majority of the elected members, except under 
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very special circumstances, in which the public interests or credit 
were seriously at stake, and never without an immediate report to 
the Secretary of State.” That vague instruction was endorsed 
in 1875 by Lord Carnarvon, on the understanding that its effect 
was not “practically to transfer to a small number of elected 
members the sole responsibility of deciding important questions, not 
only affecting the general interests and welfare of the colony, but 
in many cases involving much larger interests, and thus to nullify 
the legitimate and beneficial influence of the official element in 
the Council.” As those words imply, however, Malta is still, in 
all important respects, ruled by the Colonial Office through its re- 
presentatives in Valetta. Its Council of Government is rather 
an organization for publishing the intentions of the authorities, 
and allowing complaints to be made by the unofficial members, 
who themselves represent only a very small fraction of the popu- 
lation, than a machinery for controlling by any semblance of 
popular opinion the management of public business. When they 
do not degenerate into unseemly squabbles, as is generally the 
case, the meetings of this select debating society are sometimes 
useful in disclosing abuses and ventilating grievances; but they 
have nothing to do with popular representative government. The 
representatives of the Crown are as exclusively responsible for the 
administration of the civil affairs of the island as for that of its 
military concerns. This arrangement may, under existing circum- 
stances, be the best. To alter it suddenly, and by other than very 
gradual steps, would certainly cause much present inconvenience 
and confusion. But the fact that things are so, betrays the faulti- 
ness of the system under which, after nearly eighty years’ tenure of 
Malta by the English, its people are still quite unable to be their 
own masters. 
Hi. R. Fox Bourne. 
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Tue charge against the English of being an unmusical nation is one of 
very old standing, to which the reply (almost equally old) has 
always been that if we have never been great producers of music, 
we have, at all events, shown a great appreciation of those who were. 
We made an Englishman of Handel, showed a most liberal hospi- 
tality to Haydn, took an early and (for the time) tolerably enlight- 
ened interest in Beethoven, and welcomed Mendelssohn with open 
arms. These stereotyped claims to the respect of the musical world 
would, however, seem very incomplete and out of date if regarded 
from the point of view of musical England at the present moment: 
or perhaps, to be strictly correct, we should rather say of musical 
London. For the great gulf fixed between the critical stand-point of 
cultivated society in London and in the provinces, which in respect 
of some subjects of intellectual interest may be said to have been 
partially bridged over of late years, seems in regard to music to be 
rather widened than otherwise. In most provincial concert-rooms 
it is probable that the finale of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony is 
still endured (when at all) with a certain bewilderment not unmixed 
with antagonism, and that his latest pianoforte sonatas are regarded 
as unintelligible and toolong. In cathedral towns the Lieder ohne 
Worte are still played in the drawing-rooms, and a placid belief in 
Mendelssohn as the greatest composer of modern time, if not of 
any time, still thrives in the congenial soil of a clericalised society, 
impatient of new growths in art as in everything else. But in 
modern musical London “+i xawov ?” is the pass-word. Not only 
is there an appetite for musical performances apparently almost 
insatiable even by the ample supply afforded to it, but there is an 
absolute demand for progress, a determination to keep up with the 
times, to hear the last new composer, to catch the tone of the last 
developments of “the higher criticism” in regard to modern 
music, its desires, its achievements, its possibilities. in place of 
being musically a rather backward society, as we once were, 2 
society sparing in its attendance at concerts and lagging far 
behind Germany in our interest in new forms of composition, 
we are now spending a great aggregate of time in concert-rooms, 
music is a constant topic of conversation everywhere, and the 
foreign critic who were to charge us afresh with being an un- 
musical nation, might now be met by the retort that at least there 
is probably no capital where people hear so much music, and 
talk so much about it, as in our own. 
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It is always a matter of some interest to attempt to analyze a 
movement of this kind, and endeavour to form a just conclusion 
as to its real intellectual value, and the motives or impulses which 
give rise to it. Is the passion for music in modern English society, 
then, the offspring of a genuine and heartfelt interest in and an 
intellectual comprehension of the art; or is it, like so many other 
growths of social predilection, more or less a forced product of 
conventional life? Is it a passion, or only a fashion ? 

Looking at the subject in the broadest manner, as an element in 
the sum total of modern feeling, an increased passion for music 
would seem to be only one of the results of the general tendency 
towards a fuller emotional expression in art and literature, which is 
the legacy to us of the Revolution period ; at least which is often so 
regarded, But without troubling ourselves about the origin of a 
wave of human feeling too vast and vague for analysis, we at all 
events all know and feel the distinction between George Eliot and 
Jane Austen, between Turner and Gainsborough, between Watts 
and Reynolds. The tendency of modern life has been—why we 
know not—towards a quickening of the emotional side of human 
nature, a reaction from the purely intellectual and analytical bent of 
the mind of the last century, an indefinable passionate longing 
which has been said to be summed up in the German word Sehunsucht, 
more than in any expression in our own language. And of this 
feeling music, in its modern forms more particularly, is the most 
complete and intense means of expression. It is essentially an 
emotional form of art—not indeed exclusively so, by any means— 
but more so than any other; it cannot express fucts or convictions, 
but it gives voice to those vague and deep-seated desires and sympa- 
thies, that abstract sense of harmony and proportion in things, which 
are indescribable in language, which painting can only reflect from 
the outside, but of which modern music seems to embody (if one may 
use the word of what is so completely an “ unbodied joy’’) the inner 
and indefinable meaning. ‘The relation in which music stands to 
many minds in the present day is that expressed in the wonderful 
line in Rossetti’s sonnet, Ze Monochord,— 


‘Oh! what is this that knows the road I came ?”’ 


an expression intelligible to all who have been able to meet the inner 
meaning of Beethoven in such far-reaching passages as that episode in 
Din the Scherzo of the Seventh Symphony ; and perhaps to them only. 
At all events, to suppose that such an interest in music of a high class 
exists among all, or among the majority of those who discuss it and 
assist at its revelation, would be contrary to all experience as to the 
proportion of really intellectual sympathy with imaginative creations 
of a high class, to be found in general society. ‘There is then an 
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d priori probability that a considerable proportion of the professedly 
serious culture of music is much more superficial in its origin than its 
votaries would have us suppose, or than perhaps they are aware of 
themselves; for, after all, but a very small proportion of those 
who profess an enthusiasm for the highest productions of art 
are consciously pretenders. But a consideration of some of the 
circumstances which have attended the development of this 
professedly serious musical cu/tus in English society of late years 
at once tends to confirm the supposition that there is a great 
deal in it which is unreal and conventional. 

Among these circumstances none are more significant than the 
remarkably rapid and consentaneous changes of taste or of musical 
creed which have followed each other since we began to profess to 
be a musical public. This peculiar phase of shifting enthusiasm 
commenced, in its modern form, with the furore excited by Mendels- 
sohn about five-and-thirty years ago, and which continued on the 
increase till some time after his death. A Beethoven furore there 
never has been in this country; partly, perhaps, because he came 
before the time when the temper of society gave any material for 
one, partly because his genius stands on too lofty a pedestal for such 
comparatively idle worship; one might. as well expect to see the 
works of Michel Angelo become the object of a popular mania. Rossini 
was the centre of a cloud of incense for a time, but in that ritual 
there was hardly a pretence of a serious aim; we had. not then dis- 
covered the esthetic platform. But the appearance of Mendelssohn 
coincided with the time when the idea that music might be more serious 
matter than mere pastime had dawned upon the English mind; and 
the comparative novelty of his style, a certain charm of sentiment, 
beautiful, and at the same time easy of appreciation, combined pro- 
bably with the personal attraction felt towards a man peculiarly fitted 
to be a favourite in society, operated together to produce a paroxysm of 
musical enthusiasm, such asthe English world had hardly known before. 
Mendelssohn was everything that was great in music ; he united the 
highest qualities of Bach and Beethoven; to question the supremacy 
of his genius was to write yourself down an ass. No moral reproba- 
tion was too strong for those unprincipled persons who, having by 
course of events come into the charge of the composer’s manuscripts 
after his decease, persisted in withholding from the world works 
which the too modest composer had left unpublished as unsatisfac- 
tory, but of which all the intellectual world had a right to demand 
the hearing. And when at last one of these works was produced 
at the Crystal Palace, it was an event in the musical world; neo 
extravagance of laudation was too great to be applied by the 
higher criticism of the day towards a composition,’ the weakness 
(1) The Reformation Symphony. 
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of which in comparison with his other works fully explained the 
judgment of the composer, a much better critic of his own music 
than most of his public. By those who possessed a stand-point for 
a calmer judgment, this overacted enthusiasm must have seemed— 
did seem—absurd at the time; but what are we to think of it in 
comparison with the tone now commonly adopted in regard to Men- 
delssohn in professedly musical and esthetic society ? What are we 
to think of the claims to musical insight of a society which at the 
distance of these few years has contemptuously reversed its decision 
and overturned the pedestal of its idol? And the conclusion to 
which this bit of the history of English musical enthusiasm must 
lead, is certainly not weakened by the observation of the rapid suc- 
cession of idolatries which has taken place in the interim. 

Schumann was the popular successor to Mendelssohn ; a composer 
resisted with persistent repugnance for years by English concert 
audiences, till suddenly, no one knew how, he became the fashion, 
had his day, and is now making way for Wagner. ‘The history of 
the reception of Wagner by the English mind presents the same 
curious phenomenon of absolute and almost angry refusal of a hear- 
ing for years, followed by an outbreak of popular admiration and 
almost equally angry partisanship, so that to question the reality of 
Wagner’s success, and the true philosophy of his method, is in 
wsthetic soeiety to establish yourself as a weak-headed and blindly 
prejudiced person. The question pro and con. in regard to this 
composer’s claim to the throne on which he has been exalted cannot 
be discussed here ; it involves very large considerations as to the 
objects and conditions of musical art; the argument is still complicated 
by too much of prejudice on the one hand, and extravagant enthusiasm 
on the other, for any present chance of a judicial settlement, 


‘* And that old common arbitrator, Time, 
Will one day end it.” 


It may suffice to record here the conviction that those who imagine 
this last idol to be firm on his pedestal, will probably be in course of 
time very decidedly undeceived. But we may notice here another 
and remarkable instance of the fluctuation of musical taste and 
opinion in this country, in the unexpected and almost ardent wor- 
ship of a great composer who had hitherto been merely a name (and 
hardly that) to English people. It isonly a few years since London 
discovered Bach. No musician would have a word to say against 
the discovery in one sense, for there can hardly be a question that 
Bach is the loftiest teacher in the whole range of the art, and that 
no intellect that has been applied to music ever evinced such a giant 
grasp of what may be called tonal construction. And if the qualities 
which make his greatness were really apprehended of the people, we 
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should have got much farther in general musical culture than there 
is in fact much chance of for some time to come. That they are not 
so apprehended is apparent, partly from the ingenuous admission of 
worshippers at the shrine, who not infrequently confess that they 
find Bach most difficult to understand ; on the other hand, it must be 
added, one often hears him lauded for the very qualities which he 
has not. The position, however, of reverential acceptance of a great 
artist in spite of inability to understand him is in itself an admirable 
and a healthy one. But it seems the fate of English musical taste 
to run to extremes. For generations Handel has been the recognised 
object of musical reverence in England, his name having been 
often coupled, certainly, with that of his great contemporary by 
persons who professed a solid taste for “Handel and Bach” (a col- 
location of names which, considering the essential qualities of the 
two composers, is really about as rational as “ Rossini and Schu- 
mann”’), but the preference for his oratorios, as representing the 
highest class of music, having been for generations the palladium of 
British musical taste. There was much that was utterly uncritical 
in the British worship of Handel—a kind of John Bull spirit in 
music ; but even more uncritical and foolish is the now obvious 
feeling that, Bach having been discovered, Handel is nowhere; that 
belief in him is an antiquated prejudice, pardonable in our days of 
ignorance, but utterly inexcusable in this more enlightened genera- 
tion. Now there are most important qualities in which Bach deserves 
to be called a greater musician than Handel, though it may be 
doubted whether many of the people who run after Bach know what 
they are. At all events, they obviously do not know that Handel had 
most important qualities which Bach had not; that through the 
antiquated mannerisms and thin harmonic clothing of many even of 
his secondary compositions there breathes a power of dramatic ex- 
pression and pathos of which no trace is to be found in the mighty 
but somewhat ponderous tone-architecture of the Cantor of Leipzig ; 
that he had a mastery of the method of writing for the voice such as 
no purely German composer ever possessed ; that his choruses exhibit 
a vigour, energy, and clearness of form which it needs all the con- 
structive power and deep earnestness of Bach to surpass in effect, as 
he has done. All this is ignored, Handel is out of fashion, and Bach 
has been put on his pedestal in obedience to the last impulse of a 
musical public, whose judgment apparently, like Wordsworth’s cele- 
brated cloud, “‘ moveth all together, if it move at all.” 

It is probable that the very facilities for hearing music of every 
style and class, which are now within the reach of the London 
public, have something to do with the promotion of this superficial 
formation and fluctuation of musical taste. All who wish to hear 
music can now hear anything, or almost anything, that they wish ; 
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classical music is now brought to every one’s door ; and the constant 
attendance upon musical performances gives to every one a certain 
knowledge of what is going on in the world of musical production, a 
certain opportunity of acquiring the materials for an apparently 
critical view of the art, so that even those who by natural tempera- 
ment and taste might have remained quite indifferent on the subject, 
acquire so much acquaintance with it as enables them to discuss it with 
an apparent familiarity and knowledge, such as would formerly have 
been only expected from those who had the musical faculty specially 
developed. In short, music has become the fashion, and it is not 
permitted to be ignorant of it, orto have no opinion about it, on pain 
of being regarded as below the general level of culture ; and those 
who have no musical feeling or preference feel bound to “sham a 
little.” This is not a healthy state of things, but it is perhaps a 
more or less inevitable condition of a transition stage from a state 
of ignorance or uncritical superficiality to the state of more cultured 
and critical knowledge, which the rising generation will, at all events, 
have had considerable opportunities of acquiring. For it cannot be 
questioned that there is an advance in the intelligent appreciation of 
music of the highest class in this country, difficult as it is to separate 
what is due to real sympathy and thoughtful culture from what is 
due to mere social habit and tradition. Musical instruction has in 
some quarters become a very different thing from the perfunctory 
business which it formerly was; and for the initiation of a change 
for the better, in this respect, we are probably much indebted to some 
of the German professors of the art so specially connected with their 
country, who have taken up their abode among us and have inaugu- 
rated a system of instruction, which will gradually, if taken up more 
widely, have its results in transforming the study of music in general 
society from a mere show accomplishment (as it almost universally 
was till recently’) to the intelligent pursuit of a source of intellectual 
refreshing and a powerful medium of emotional expression. 

The existence of a better class of musical criticism, and musical 
literature generally, than we at present find in this country, is much 
to be desired, and would no doubt have its effect in promoting a 
more broad and comprehensive judgment in regard to musical art 
than at present exists in English society. As it is, our musical 
literature is very defective. Musicians are seldom good writers; 

(1) A reform in musical education seems equally necessary in regard to the upper and 
the lower classes in England. Few of those, ladies especially, who play or sing well as 
amateurs, have much knowledge of the scientific basis of music, or much critical per- 
ception in regard to style and musical form; and in regard to primary education in 
lower class schools, the absolute stupidity of the system by which children are taught 
to sing merely “ by ear,” that is to say by having a tune hammered into them by 


repetition, instead of being taught to read the language of music, cannot be too 
strongly condemned, and for any educational purpose is worse than useless. 
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and what is included under the head of musical criticism in this 
country must for the most part be classed under one of three heads: 
mere newspaper notices, in which the prejudices of the writer for 
or against certain artists give the only point to his writing (and 
this kind of thing unhappily subserves the needs of other journals 
than mere daily papers) ; extravagant effusions of the set of scribes 
whose business it is to recommend Wagner and the “new school ;” 
and occasionally painstaking and honest judgments expressed in 
technical or conventional phraseology, and regarded (not unjustly) 
by the ordinary reader as simply dull. The system lately 
adopted of appending an analysis of the music to the programmes 
of classical concerts has been the occasion of the production of 
some very good critical writing, accompanied often by too much 
effusion (the besetting sin of musical writers), but it may be 
questioned whether these have influenced general culture much. 
Those who go to concerts with a head and heart capable of following 
and appreciating the composer’s aim, do not need literary finger- 
posts, and those who are less enlightened are usually also less in 
earnest in their pursuit of the art, and do not care to take the 
trouble to read a book about the music at the time, or to file and 
study their analytical programmes afterwards. 

A publication which would do something to spread, in a manner at 
once trustworthy and popular, the degree of knowledge of the details 
of the art which would enable hearers to do their own analytics, would 
be more to the purpose than the fugitive literature of programmes. 
The want of a book of this kind seems in process of being admirably 
supplied by the new Dictionary of Music and Musicians' now 
appearing under the editorship of Mr. George Grove, who combines 
with a genuine enthusiasm for his subject a faculty of accurate and 
laborious investigation and clear literary expression which peculiarly 
fit him to superintend such a publication, and render his own con- 
tributions to it of special interest and value. His article on 
Beethoven, though necessarily comparatively restricted, is one of 
the most valuable and, within its limits, complete and well-balanced 
specimens of musical biography that has been offered to English 
readers; biography combined with just so much of critical analysis 
as may assist the reader in forming a right estimate of the 
composer’s place in the art, without transgressing the proper 
objects of a dictionary article. The amount and yariety of trust- 
worthy information upon every subject connected with music which 
this work promises to render accessible to the public when complete, 
is very remarkable, and such as no work of the kind hitherto pub- 
lished in England can compare with. The appearance of a 


(1) The Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Edited by George Grove, D.C.L. Vol. I. 
A to Impromptu. Macmillan & Co. 21s. 
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book of this kind on such a scale, and the fact that there 
is such a public for it as to render it worth undertaking, speak a 
good deal for the increased interest in music in the present day. 
There is only one feature in this excellent work that calls for a doubt- 
ful criticism: the presence in it of the element of musical partisan- 
ship, and of the special partialities and animosities of the group who 
represent the music militant of the modern school. This element 
is not so far very prominent; it is chiefly apparent in the contribu- 
tions of one musician who, being a splendid and powerful piano- 
forte player, and a writer of extravagant critical effusions in very 
indifferent English, seems to suffer under an inverted reputation, 
his pianoforte playing being heard far too little and his writing 
seen a great deal too often. The short article on Hummel by 
this contributor, is simply a piece of temper directed against a 
composer whom he does not like, and even if a correct estimate of 
its subject (which may be questioned), that kind of tone is totally 
out of place in a dictionary. What kind of English the critics of 
this militant school are capable of one may realise in other articles 
by the same hand; how Chopin “appears to possess the secret to 
transmute and transfigure whatever he touches into some weird 
crystal, convincing in its conformation, transparent in its eccen- 
tricity’ (which is certainly more than can be said of Mr. Dann- 
reuther’s own style). Berlioz, again, is ‘a colossus with few 
friends,” “a marked individuality, original, puissant, bizarre, indo- 
lently one-sided,” &c. This sort of thing really ought not to be 
allowed in a dictionary; and one is thankful to find the editor 
going at all events so far as to refrain from quoting some passages 
from this critic’s essay on Beethoven in a leading magazine, because 
it is ‘not suited to the bald rigidity of a dictionary article,” a 
somewhat mild way of characterizing what was in the main a piece 
of turgid extravagance." The point is prominently mentioned 
here because the articles on Lizst and Wagner have not yet 
appeared, and if (as there is too much reason to fear) they have 
been confided to critics of this school, they may prove a permanent 
blot on the dictionary by committing it to ill-regulated enthusiasms 
which can only be of temporary acceptance. Of course to such an 
objection the stereotyped retort will be ready, that Beethoven was 
considered rude and inartistic in his own day, and his now accepted 


(1) It was, if we remember right, in this article (Maemillan’s Magazine, July, 1876) 
that.a set of quotations from Beethoven’s Sonatas were given in order to prove that 
Beethoven had anticipated and employed a certain modern trick of composition, called 
“ metamorphosis of themes,’ whereby a single melodic idea is made to do duty for a whole 
symphony or concerto, squeezed into different shapes, or cut up into sections. It would 
be worth while for any one interested in vagaries of musical criticism to refer to these 
quotations, as an example of the kind of assertion that the apostles of the Liszt- Wagner 
school are capable of, in their efforts to force Beethoven into the strait-jacket of their 
own theories, and persuade the world that they are his legitimate successors. 
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works were met with hostile criticism: all which merely means that 
because a large number of persons cannot separate their critical view 
from the prejudices of their day, therefore no one can: which isa 
non sequitur. It is quite possible for people who have enough 
of “dry light,” and are not so muddle-headed as to confound 
the conditions of art with those of science, and imagine that 
progress is a necessary condition of the former as of the latter, 
not only to distinguish the radical variance between Wagner's 
art and Beethoven’s, but to recognise clearly enough the point at 
which Beethoven as an artist passed his zenith and lost some of his 
balance and completeness of style ; more than anywhere, perhaps, in 
that choral finale of the Ninth Symphony which has been foolishly 
set forth as the culmination of his genius and the point to which it 
had always been tending, whereas in fact it is a grand but unequal 
and only partially satisfactory experiment, to which the next Sym- 
phony, if he had lived to write it, would probably have borne no rela- 
tion whatever. A great deal of mischief has been done by the 
importation of special pleading of this kind into recent musical 
criticism, the real object of which, as of all criticism, ought to be to 
obtain a clear and balanced view of the whole subject, and of which 
the rule (especially in a dictionary) should be emphatically, Swrtout, 
point de zéle. 

A difficulty, perhaps, in the way of influencing opinion by musical 
criticism lies in the fact that music is such a difficult thing to write 
about intelligibly to those who do not already know a good deal. 
This is the real answer to the question addressed to the present 
writer the other day, “ Why are musical criticisms always so 
uninteresting ?”’ It is certain that they are seldom written in good 
literary style, and yet so absorbing and entrancing an art is music, 
that to the lovers of it almost any piece of criticism is more or less 
interesting, which gives them any new fact or suggests any new idea, 
in however jejune a form. On the other hand, those who have no 
practical acquaintance with the art are repelled and annoyed by what 
seems to them an unmeaning and cabalistic phraseology, a phraseo- 
logy which has grown up insensibly around the art, and cannot now 
be dispensed with or altered, any more than the accepted form of 
notation, also a growth of time and circumstance. If we say of a 
particular composition that “in the Ad/egretto a beautiful and mys- 
terious effect is produced by the entry in the major key of the second 
subject of the movement—a broad and simple melody played by the 
clarionets and bassoons in octaves, and supported by an undulating 
arpeggio accompaniment in triplets by the violins, while at the 
same time the characteristic rhythm of the first subject is restlessly 
kept up by the heavy pulsation of the pizszicato of the violoncelli 
and basses,’—we should be saying what to the unmusical reader 
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would probably be mere jargon. But the sentence, as a general de- 
scription. of the character and effect of the passage, would be quite 
intelligible to any one who knew musical phraseology, and any one 
well acquainted with Beethoven’s symphonies will know at once 
what passage is described.’ It is a pity that there is so much that 
must be called jargon connected with the art, but it must be accepted 
as an existing fact, and if musical and unmusical people wish to 
understand each other, the latter must study the language of the 
former. One particular usefulness of the Dictionary we have been 
mentioning may be in furnishing every one with a compendious and 
full illustration of the meanings of musical terms, as well as with con- 
centrated and intelligible essays upon important points in the forms 
and the science of musical composition. It may safely be said that 
more will be done to promote an intelligent comprehension of music by 
this kind of practical information, than by big reflections upon the 
moral lessons of Beethoven’s works, and how he delivers messages 
of ethical teaching and of religious love and resignation, &c., Ke. 
All this, as far as there is any ground for such reflections, we can best 
feel in silence for ourselves, while from their categorical declaration 
in print we are disposed to shrink, responding in the spirit of 
Jacques’s criticism of the Duke’s sentimentalities—‘ We think of 
as many matters as he; but we give God thanks, and make no boast 
of them.” 
Hf. Hearncore Srarnam. 


(1) One of the most interesting and piquant pieces of contemporary musical criticism 
is. embodied in Mr. Browning's admirable bit of grotesque, “ Master Hugues of Saxe- 
Gotha,’ though many people have probably read it without the least idea that they 
were going through a dissertation as to the real value and meaning of the fugue form 
as elaborated by Bach and his school. The reader who knows the meaning will like it 
none the less; indeed, it may be doubted whether any non-niusical reader would make 
out what the poet was driving at. 
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Ir is not yet certain whether we shall have a dissolution this year or 
next, but in many constituencies now represented by Conservatives 
the Liberal managers are already looking out for candidates, and at 
nearly every Liberal meeting held during the last two months our 
policy and our chances of success at the next election have been freely 
discussed. Mr. Bright, in the short speech which he delivered at the 
close of the recent meeting in Birmingham, spoke with a force and a 
fire which recalled the glorious days of 1868; but the general tone of 
the speakers has been too timid and too apologetic to be at all satis- 
factory. They had very little to say, except that they wanted to 
turn out Lord Beaconsfield, and they did not seem very sure of being 
able to do it. The confession of their political Faith was very 
meagre, and their political Hope was “a reed shaken by the wind.” 

On one topic indeed some of the speakers said a great deal. In 
1874 a few excellent constituencies were lost because three or four 
Liberals insisted on fighting for two seats. In other constituencies 
the party was split up into sections, alienated from each other by 
distrust and a disposition to avenge real or imaginary wrongs; with 
the army in revolt the battle was lost before it began. We have 
been warned, and rightly warned, against repeating this folly at the 
next general election. Never did so many politicians preach so many 
sermons on the old text— Behold how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

All this is most admirable and edifying, or the reverse, according 
to the intention of the speakers. . Unfortunately most of the gentle- 
men who have delivered these pathetic discourses on political charity 
appear to have meant their exhortations for those Liberals who have 
been trained to forbearance by a severe and protracted political disci- 
pline. It looks as if they intended all the charity to be on one side. 
And this interpretation of their meaning is confirmed by very much 
of the conversation that is said to prevail in Liberal society. The 
advanced men are to give way. There is an impression that they 
have created general distrust and alarm, The country wants to be 
quiet; and the men most likely to beat the Conservatives are the men 
who are least anxious for Liberal reforms, The rash and reckless 
Liberals who are already in Parliament, and whose seats are secure, 
must, of course, be left where they are; but the new candidates must 
be men who will frighten nobody, men that would never be recognised 
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as Liberals at all unless they were labelled. The halt and the maimed, 
the blind and the dumb, politicians who have been suffering for ten 
or a dozen years from political paralysis, are to be dragged out of the 
obscure asylums where they were spending their days in tranquil 
oblivion, and they are to be the selected heroes of the approaching 
contest. The more eager Liberals in the rank and file of the con- 
stituencies are required to suppress their convictions, and yet to 
maintain the fires of their enthusiasm. 

The solitary argument by which this remarkable policy is enforced 
is derived from the defeat of 1874. But in telling the story of that 
defeat, some very important facts have been suppressed. It is true, 
no doubt, that a few seats were lost through local divisions for which 
men who claim to be advanced Liberals must be held responsible. 
Candidates were run who represented different sections of the party, 
and it was not possible for all of them to be returned. ut the seats 
which were lost in this way do not account for the destruction of the 
Liberal majority. It was not the rashness of Liberal enthusiasts 
that ruined us, but the inaction and prostration of the very class of 
men who are now recommended to us as the most trustworthy 
representatives of the Liberal traditions of the past and the surest 
guarantees of future Liberal supremacy. Seats were lost because 
these men shrank from their duty. Nor is it any reply to say that 
they were alarmed by the extreme opinions of the candidates for 
whom they were asked to vote, and that we must take care not to 
alarm them again. It was not the extreme men alone who were un- 
fortunate five years ago. We lost heavily in the counties as well as 
in the boroughs; and most of the candidates for the counties were 
men whose opinions ought not to have alarmed the most timid 
valetudinarians in the party. 

But perhaps it may be said that the moderate men were defeated 
because the more advanced Liberals refused to support them, and that 
the exhortations to union which have been delivered lately are chiefly 
intended to prevent a repetition of this disloyalty. What measure 
of truth there may be in this statement it is not casy to determine. 
Some acts of the Liberal Government had unquestionably chilled the 
enthusiasm of the more advanced members of the party, and I think 
it very possible that in some constituencies, although they went to 
the poll for the Liberal candidates, they did not fight for them with 
their accustomed energy. I have no wish to underestimate the 
extent to which Liberal seats were lost from this cause. There are 
very excellent reasons why it should not be forgotten. But I believe 
that the party suffered still more severely from the total defection of 
men of another type, for whom the most moderate Liberals were not 
moderate enough. It is fur more necessary to charge these men to 
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pluck up their courage than to charge advanced Liberals to exercise 
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toleration and charity. whe 
If we are to derive any practical guidance from the results of the J ben 
last general election, there is one fact which deserves special con- the 
sideration. In about thirty seats in England, Wales, and Scotland, tral 
Conservatives were displaced by Liberals ; an enormous majority of J of : 
these were advanced Liberals. The lesson is a very simple one ; if thr 








we want to rescue a seat from a Tory, a Radical is more likely to be 
successful than a Whig. 
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Whatever may have been the causes of the disaster of 1874, and inf 
whoever may have been responsible for it, the terms on which it is inc 
now proposed to organize the party cannot be accepted. The terms di: 
are not fair. Any attempt to enforce them will provoke angry th 
resentment, which will perpetuate and inflame the divisions they Li 
are intended to heal. The true principle on which our leaders of 
should act is a very simple one. To every Liberal the interests of re 
the party as a whole should be superior to the interests of any section 
of the party. But this is a principle which applies all round; and ni 
exhortations to mutual forbearance should be addressed to the mode- a 
rate men as earnestly as to the extreme men. In constituencies « 
where the effective Liberal strength is with the moderate Liberals, 0! 
the advanced men should support the moderate candidates with their ¢ 
whole heart and their whole strength. In constituencies where the a 
effective Liberal strength is with the advanced Liberals, the moderate 
men are bound to show the same loyalty. But if there are Liberals t 
whose Liberalism is so tepid that they would rather let in a Tory 1 
than vote for a Radical, if there are Liberals who have a greater ‘ 
dread of conceding to Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. { 
Chamberlain any place in the party, than of leaving the government { 
of the country in the hands of Lord Beaconsfield, I venture to think ( 
that such men deserve no consideration in Liberal councils, and that | 





their opinions ought to have no effect on Liberal action. 

I am in a mood to listen with a dutiful and submissive spirit to 
specches on political charity. Ifa brother Liberal has smitten me on 
my right cheek, I am quite willing just now to turn to him the other 
also. Jsut I should like the brother who has smitten me, and who 
seems likely to smite me again, to listen to the same homilies; and 1 
think that my political pastors and masters should encourage him to 
cultivate the same beautiful spirit that they are expecting from me. 
If the moderates are to be allowed to do all the smiting, and the 
advanced men are required to exercise all the self-restraint, it seems 
hardly fair. ‘This is to cover tyranny with the name of toleration. 

The policy is unsafe as well as unfair, The Liberal party, to be of 
any good, must consist of Liberals. It used to be supposed that the 
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energy and zeal of Liberal politicians were almost necessarily relaxed 
when they were in office, but that the keener air of the Opposition 
benches restored their tone. If there is any truth in this principle, 
the political health of very many members of the party is too pros- 
trate to permit of any reasonable hope of restoration. ‘The conduct 
of a large number of men in the House of Commons during the last 
three years has not been of a kind to command any confidence in a 
man’s political tendencies, simply because he sits on the same side of 
the ILouse as the Liberal leaders. The dishonour and the suffering 
inflicted on the country are due almost as much to the timidity, the 
indecision, and the total want of political earnestness, which have 
distinguished the Opposition, as to the blind devotion with which 
the Conservative members have supported their leaders. If a man’s 
Liberalism is not hearty and fearless when the Liberals are out of 
office, it is likely to assume a very Conservative type when they 
return to power. 


In making our plans for the next election, we are bound to recog- 
nise the possibility of a second defeat. Our prospects are good, if we 
are wisely and firmly led; but in choosing candidates we ought to 
consider how they will do their work if the Liberals have to remain 
on the Opposition benches two or three years longer. Moderates of the 
class that I am afraid of are troublesome enough when their friends 
are in office. They are a dead weight on the party, and make all 


progress difficult. But when their friends are in Opposition, men of 
this kind are more troublesome still. They are so timid, so vacil- 
lating, and so desponding, that they quench all the zeal and extin- 
guish all the hopefulness which are necessary to make the action of 
their friends effective. With such men in the ranks it is impossible 
to fight vigorously. When the Liberal party is in power they 
contribute very little to its strength; when it is in Opposition they 
greatly increase its weakness. 

On what grounds are the constituencies to be asked to support, at 
the next general election, the Liberal candidates who are indisposed 
to commit themselves to any Liberal reforms? Are we to vote for 
them simply because they want to turn out the present Ministry ? 
In the present perils which threaten the country, our first object, no 
doubt, should be to transfer the government to the hands of wiser 
and more honourable men. At the general election of [868 the 
popular Liberal creed consisted of a solitary article :—I believe in 
Mr. Gladstone; and, for the moment, it is almost sufficient that a 
man should be able to say —I disbelieve in Lord Beaconsfield. But 
he must say it heartily. Hearty disbelief in Lord Beaconsfield 
means a great deal. It means very much more than is meant 
by some of the gentlemen who now claim to be Liberals, It 
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means a settled hostility against the alliance between the worst sec- 
tions of the aristocracy and the selfishness, the ignorance, and the 
baser passions of the worst sections of the people. It means a 
genuine zeal for representative institutions, which the present Minis- 
try appear to despise and to distrust, and which they have done 
their best to bring into contempt. It means an earnest desire for the 
improvement of the condition of all classes of the people. It means 
courageous honesty in financial policy. Some of the men who are 
likely to be forced on the Liberal constituencies at the next general 
election are incapable of these generous passions. They have listened 
with a lymphatic indifference and a sluggish incredulity to the 
speeches in which the more robust Liberals have expressed the indig- 
nation, the shame, the sorrow, and the disgust provoked by the acts 
of the Government. I think it will be found that most of the men 
who are earnest in their antagonism to Lord Beaconsfield, are men 
who have strong Liberal convictions. Their disbelief in the policy of 
the Ministry is supported and strengthened by belief in something 
better and nobler. Mere disbelief was never yet the foundation of a 
vigorous Church, nor. can it ever be the foundation of a vigorous 
political party. Party storms will rage in the future as they have 
raged in the past; we must build upon the rock, or had better not 
build at all. When the rain descends, and the floods come, and 
the winds blow, the house which is built upon the sand will fall, 
and great will be the fall of it. 

It is the duty of the Liberal leaders to look beyond the exigen- 
cies of the approaching contest. The misgovernment of the last few 
years will be fruitful in evil consequences for a long time to come. 
Even apart from that misgovernment, I think it is clear that during 
the next ten or fifteen years the whole condition of the country 
would have been subjected to a severe strain. The policy of the 
Ministry has accelerated and increased our troubles. The extreme 
commercial depression from which we are suffering may pass by, but 
the golden years which we remember, and which have raised the 
standard of comfort and luxury among all classes of the community, 
are not likely to return in our time. Even if our manufacturing 
industries recover their prosperity, the rapid development in our im- 
ports of meat from America is bringing on a crisis in the condition 
of the agricultural population. While the farmers could get high 
prices for beef and mutton they could look with equanimity upon 
the low price of corn; but this compensation they are rapidly losing. 
No moderate reduction of rents will save them from bankruptcy. 
Under the modern system of farming, and with the present rate of 
wages, which cannot be reduced without inflicting intolerable suffer- 
ing and creating serious social dangers, the total annual expenditure 
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on a considerable farm is so enormous that a reduction of 10, 15, or 
20 per cent. on what is paid to the landlord will afford the tenant 
no sensible relief. Farmers and landholders are threatened by a 
common catastrophe. 

How the trouble is to be met, who can tell? For difficulties so 
serious heroic remedies may be necessary. Changes in the laws 
affecting the land are likely to be proposed of a far more sweeping 
character than those which have been suggested by Mr. Bright. 
Misery drives men mad. The stubborn resistance which has been 
ofiered to the most moderate reforms which threatened, even remotely, 
the social and political supremacy of the hereditary aristocracy may 
be terribly avenged. To avert these dangers it is necessary that the 
Liberal party should consist of men with a genuine devotion to the 
public good, men of strong intellectual and moral force, sagacious 
and bold, just and fearless. At such a time as this to build into the 
solid structure of the party mere ‘wood, hay, and stubble” will be 
to bring a lasting discredit on Liberal principles, and to inflict im- 
measurable evils on the nation. If a Conservative Government which 
has done so much harm is to be followed by a Liberal Government 
which can do no good, the country will be in danger of sinking into 
political despair; and if this happens, the wildest and most reckless 
adventurers will have the chance of doing infinite mischief. 

And if these exceptional troubles did not menace us, there are the 
strongest reasons for securing an improvement in the quality of the 
House of Commons. Ministers would not have treated the House 
with such disrespect had the mass of the members on either side re- 
tained the old spirit and energy by which the privileges and powers 
of the House were wrested from the hands of the Crown. It looks as 
if there were a change in the centre of gravity of our political 
system. The Government is becoming too strong for Parliament. 
This is owing rather to the weakness of Parliament than to the strength 
of the Government. The Government is distinguished for its au- 
dacity but hardly for its ability. A House of Commons with a large 
proportion of strong men in it—strong from the strength of their 
political convictions, and strong in the vigour of moral earnestness— 
would never have tolerated the treatment to which the House has 
recently been subjected. To restore to the House its true weight in 
the conduct of our political affairs, it is urgently necessary that its 
benches should be filled with men who possess and deserve the con- 
fidence and respect of the country. When the country respects the 
louse of Commons the Ministry will never dare to treat it with 
contempt. 

My most serious complaint against the scheme which appears to be 
in favour among some timid Liberals is that it is likely to impair the 
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intellectual and moral energy of the party, and to lessen its power 
for rendering necessary service to the country. Able men, to what- 
ever section of Liberalism they may belong, were never more wanted 
in the House of Commons than at the present moment. A real capa- 
city for solving difficult questions of policy, and for the efficient 
conduct of the business of government, is always to be valued and 
honoured, and just now there are exceptional reasons for valuing and 
honouring it. A capacity for appreciating power of this kind, and 
the intellectual and moral qualities which make a man loyal to honest 
and able leaders, are also of immense worth. What I dread is the 
respectable mediocrity which provokes no offence, but which can 
command no confidence, which has no definite convictions, and can 
do no definite work. To send such men to the House of Commons 
when better men can be had is to be guilty of treason, both to the 
Liberal party and to the nation. 

The scheme cannot work. The advanced Liberals in the provin- 
cial constituencies are capable of making great sacrifices. They 
are not, as a rule, wilful, wayward, or intolerant. When they are in 
a minority they will work hard for a moderate man, if they know 
that men of a more vigorous type are permitted to have a fair chance 
elsewhere. But if once the impression gets abroad that politicians 
of resolute opinions are to be everywhere avoided, and that wherever 
a Radical is not already in possession of a secure seat, we are to fight 
under a banner with all the colour washed out of it, these men will 
refuse to fight at all. And the result of their alienation, even in 
constituencies in which they form only a small minority of the 
Liberal strength, will be very serious, for as a rule they furnish the 
most energetic canvassers and the most effective popular speakers. 

Where advanced Liberals form the majority of the party the 
attempt to conciliate and attract the timid and the hesitating by 
running a man whose political creed is vague and invertebrate will 
be fatal. Advanced Liberals show a wonderful loyalty to their local 
und national leaders; but the most strenuous efforts of their leaders 
will fail to kindle their enthusiasm for a candidate who seems to 
them nearer to the Conservative position than to their own. They 
will never support with any ardour and yvehemence a man who can 


say nothing except that he is ready to support a vote of want of 


confidence in the present Government. ‘That is excellent as far as 
it goes. But where the advanced Liberals are strong they will ask, 
What next ? 

The great Liberal triumphs of the past have been won by the 
cordial co-operation of all sections of the party. The moderate men 
have worked in their own way, and have done excellent service. To 
them have usually been conceded the positions of honour; the ex- 
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treme men have fought in the ranks, and are willing to fight there 
still. The judgment of the moderate men has always received a measure 
of consideration which has been at least equal to their strength at 
the poll; from the extreme men has come the fire, the energy, with- 
out which the most prudent counsels would never win a victory. 
There must be the same combination of resources at the next election 
if the Liberal party is to recover its supremacy. But if the candi- 
dates of advanced opinions are to be systematically discouraged, it is 
preposterous to expect that electors of advanced opinions will show any 
enthusiasm. It is not necessary to have any exceptional acquaintance 
with Liberal constituencies to be able to affirm with confidence 
that such a policy as this would be a flagrant blunder. The most 
elementary knowiedge of human nature ought to teach our leaders 
that to inflict injustice on one section of their supporters just before 
going into the conflict is the certain way to render victory impossible. 
Men must be treated fairly if they are to fight well. As yet I be- 
lieve that no serious mischief has been done. There is plenty of 
time for the responsible leaders to declare that the advanced mem- 
bers of the party must have fair play, and that the concessions are 
not to be all on one side. Any other policy will insure a defeat at 
the next election as disastrous as that which we sustained five years 
ago. 


R. W. Date. 








PARIS UNDER THE MONARCHY OF THE 
RESTORATION. 


Tue revolutions of France are always made profoundly interesting 
by the character and the aims of her people. No people have more 
brilliant mental gifts. No people, perhaps, have had such high politi- 
cal and social aspirations. The French have rebelled against such 
restraints of privilege or power as more phlegmatic races would have 
borne with well-drilled meekness. They have also committed mis- 
takes and fallen into calamities, which have made them a by-word 
among nations that the future will be less careful to remember. It 
is this union of splendid mental qualities with high ideals and with 
mighty failures that gives so peculiar a charm to their grand history. 
France has for ninety years been the chief trial-ground of social and 
political experiments. She tells us what to avoid and also what to 
expect. And just as some highly strung but badly balanced minds 
are often the first to catch the ideas of the future, so, perhaps, are 
the troubles of France and the gathering consistency of her institu- 
tions the magic mirror which reflects the Europe of our children’s 
children. 

One of the most interesting experiments in all the history of 
France was the attempt to revive a Legitimate Monarchy amid the 
ruins left by the Revolution. The most brilliant nobility and the 
most powerful Church in Europe had been effaced. The most 
aristocratic of societies had been pulverized into untitled units by 
the tremendous roller of the Republic. And the Republic itself was 
gone; the Consulate was gone; the impire was gone. The revolu- 
tionary names had become but memories; and a lonely rock in the 
Atlantic was about to be the prison, and was soon to be the grave, of 
the great man whose selfishness, and disdain for suffering, and passion 
for glory, were scarcely less wonderful than his mighty genius. But 
amid all this ruin the Revolution had left a form of society, bound 
together by instincts of equality, and planted on something like 
equality of inheritance. The Revolution had placed, not, indeed, 
the government, but, what is incomparably more important, the 
social constitution, on foundations of adamant, and had given France 
a greater promise of stability in the future than any other country 
of Western Europe. 

Such was the France which the Bourbons saw when they came 
back from their long exile in 1814, and a second time in 1815, It 
has been said that they were exactly the same when they returned 
as they had been when they went away, having “learned nothing 
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and forgotten nothing ’’ from the terrible calamities which had been 
largely brought about by their own folly. But that taunt is not 
quite true, so far at least as regards the new king, Louis XVIII. 
No one knew better how hopeless or how fatal would be any attempt 
to turn back the democratic stream and build anew the whole of the 
ancient society. He was the cleverest and most cultivated man 
of his family. He used to study and write in the old days of 
Louis XV. when he was the Comte de Provence, when the most potent 
personage at the court was Madame Dubarry, and when none but 
philosophic dreamers feared a revolution. ‘You must put that 
question to the Comte de Provence,” his brother, the Due de Berri, 
would say when he was asked about something within the compass 
of printed books. The Comte de Provence read much, and wrote 
pretty well for a prince. He wrote squibs against Turgot. He 
wrote plays at the old court ; during his exile and after the Restora- 
tion he wrote an astonishing number of neatly expressed letters. 
He was the polite letter-writer in person. And he was also as free 
from what some people called superstition and others belief as 
many an abbé of the old French Church. It was whispered that he 
was a Voltairean, and his favourite author was well known to be 
Horace. <A cultivated man of the world, a cynic, and a cold volup- 
tuary, he was a king in whom it is difficult even for the spirit of 
loyalty itself to find a hero, But he had a hard, clear brain ; he 
really saw some of the deeper meanings of the Revolution ; and he 
was in no mood for tilting against the windmills of democracy, like 
his Quixotic brother and successor, the Comte d’Artois. So he gave 
his subjects the assurance of many liberties in the form of a charter 
or constitution. 

At the same time no Bourbon was ever prouder of his lineage, or 
more tenacious of all the forms which expressed the majesty of the 
French throne. He never allowed even the obscurity and the pri- 
vations of exile to lower the dignity of the phrases which befitted 
the head of the greatest family in Europe. When the Doge of 
Venice, at the bidding of Napoleon, had invited him to quit Verona 
in the darkest days of his fortunes, he proudly answered that he 
would leave the town, but that six names of his family must be 
erased from the golden book of the Venetian nobility, and he 
demanded the return of the sword which his ancestor, Henry IV., 
had presented to the Venetian Republic. When Napoleon promised 
to give him great territorial estates if he would surrender his claims 
to the French throne, he answered that, as the successor of Francis I., 
he wished, at least, to keep the power of saying, “ Nous avons tout 
perdu, fors l’honneur.” 

Such a prince was true to the character of a lifetime when, on 
coming to the Tuileries, he restored much of the stately pomp which 
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had made Versailles the most brilliant court in Europe. Some of 
the greatest nobles in France actively performed such duties as seem 
to have a menial air when unsanctified by courts. The master of 
the household was the Duc d’Escars, whom the King called his 
grand maitre de la cuisine. That great noble, it is said, had pro- 
foundly studied the art of cookery, was proud of the original genius 
with which he could minister to the subtleties of taste, and gave, it 
has been said, as much thought to the plan of a dinner as a great 
general would give to the plan of a campaign.'' Another noble, 
M. de Cossé Brissac, had the direction of the paneteric. <A third, 
the Comte de Rothe, was the King’s chief cup-bearer. <A fourth, 
the Marquis de Montdragon, had the honour of asking his Majesty 
what he would have for dinner. And the Grand Chamberlain of the 
King, the great noble who stood behind his chair at dinner, and who 
had the privilege of aiding him in the sacred mysteries of his toilette, 
was the ex-bishop, ex-revolutionist, ex-confiscator of the Church 
lands, ex-servant of the Directory, ex-spy, ex-Foreign Minister of 
Napoleon, ex-betrayer of Napoleon, ex-ambassador at Vienna, ex- 
Foreign Minister of Louis XVIII. himself, ex-everything ; the coldest 
heart and keenest tongue in Europe; the arch intriguer who had 
deserted every master that he had served, and who had still to desert 
another ; whose vulpine sagacity took him more swiftly than an intel- 
lect like Bonaparte’s to the place where booty lay; whose life 
was one long incarnate refutation of the maxim that honesty is the best 
policy ; the consummate diplomatist who had enriched himself with 
the pillage of commissions on the diplomatic work which he had 
done for his imperial master, and whose career was furrowed with 
lies ; but who always told his falsehoods, and stole, and gave his 
benefactors up to the police, and got to the right side of the hedge, 
with the consummate grace and good-breeding of a grand seigneur of 
old France. No man ever lifted his hat so gracefully to the devil as 
M. de Talleyrand. He kept his place at the Tuileries chiefly for a 
reason which he himself expressed, when Louis XVIII. flattered him 
by asking how he had managed to trip up both the Directory and 
Napoleon. ‘ Mon Dieu, Sire,”” he modestly replied, “je n’ai rien 
fait pour cela. C'est quelque chose d’inexplicable que j’ai en moi, 
et qui porte malheur aux governements qui me négligent.” Accord- 
ingly the Bourbons did not neglect Talleyrand. But even he might 
have found his tenure of courtly office less secure if his skill in the 
courtier’s art had not been equal to his disdain for the moral law. 
For at the Tuileries reigned much of that matchless ease, and dig- 
nity, and grace of manner which had been the chief distinction of 
Versailles. The court of the restored Bourbons was incomparably 
the finest school of ceremonial politeness in Europe. Perhaps our 
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own may have been slightly like it in the days of the Stuarts. The 
courtiers had much of that composed serenity which enabled Talley- 
rand to bear in silence a shower of Napoleon’s ferocious taunts, and 
then say to a companion as he limped down-stairs, ‘“‘ What a pity it 
is that so great a man should be so badly bred.” 

The King and the princes of the blood showed for the monarchy 
and all its hierarchies a degree of devout respect such as humbler 
folk keep for the sanctities of religion. Louis XVIII. went through 
the ceremonies of the Tuileries, and uttered regal words of greeting 
to his courtiers, and presided at the council table, even when so 
paralysed by disease that he had to be wheeled about in a chair, and 
when his limbs were already stiffening into death. ‘A King of 
France dies, but he is never ill,” was his reply to the entreaties of 
ministering affection a few days before the close. And the majesty 
of the courtly etiquette would not unbend even in the presence of 
death itself. One night the end came to the proud spirit of the old 
King; the public gardens of the Tuileries were filled with people 
watching for the token that he had passed away; couriers were 
ready to speed through France with the message that the people 
had a new master; the heralds were waiting in the ante-chambers 
for the summons to proclaim, “ Le Roi-est mort! vive le Roi!”’; the 
courtiers were preparing to bend before their new sovereign; and, 
amid all these accompaniments of natural suspense, the King’s 
brother and heir, the Comte d’Artois, his nephew, and his niece, the 
Duc and the Duchesse d’Angouléme, knelt beside the bed of the 
dying monarch. After he had passed away, the new King, the new 
Dauphin, and the new Dauphiness, rose to quit the room; and, as 
they were about to leave it, what was the first impulse of the reli- 
gious, austere, sorrowful Duchesse d’Angouléme? It was a grand 
tribute to etiquette. Hitherto, as the daughter of Louis XVI., she 
had possessed the right of preceding her husband, who had only been 
the nephew of a king; but that right ceased from the moment at 
which his father inherited the throne; and, as the tearful group of 
mourners were about to go out of the room in which Louis lay dead, 
the Duchess was the first to signify the change in her rank with 
the words, ‘‘ Passez, monsieur le Dauphin.” 

But the French court of the Restoration had to think of more 
serious things than deportment and the plenary inspiration of court 
circulars ; and, in truth, the social side of the Tuileries was of small 
account compared with the poetical. While Louis XVIII. was as 
nearly a Liberal as providential arrangements would allow a crowned 
Bourbon of the elder branch to be, his brother, the Comte d’Artois, 
had all the grand pretensions of the old court, which assumed that 
the rule of the Bourbons was cunningly interwoven with the final 
arrangements of the universe, and that a main purpose of the Chris- 
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tian revelation was to provide the kings of France with an apostolical 
succession of private chaplains. Of the Comte d’Artois it was really 
true that he had learned nothing and forgotten nothing from the 
calamities of exile. His stormy and pleasure-loving youth at Ver- 
sailles had left him neither time nor taste for the studies and the 
society which had softened the inherited ideas of his elder brother, 
and made many of the young nobles disciples of Voltaire. He had 
hated the Revolution from the outsct. He would never have given 
way one inch to Mirabeau and the other revolutionists who had come 
to Versailles, with insolent demands that the pinched common people 
should have some power of saying how far they might be fleeced for 
the benefit of the courtiers. He fancied that his brother, Louis XVI, 
might have died quietly in bed, and that there would have been no 

tevolution, and no Napoleon, and no upheaval of European society, 
if Mirabeau and other troublesome talkers had been locked wp. A 
German is said to have reasoned in the same fashion about the source 
of the water in the Danube. That great river is said to rise in the 
pleasure grounds of a gentleman in the Black Forest. On seeing the 
little bubbling spring the countryman clapped his hat upon it, held 
back the water for a minute or two, and exclaimed, “‘ Won’t the 
people of Vienna be astonished at the stoppage of the Danube!” A 
great many political reasoners are like that profound rustic, and the 
Comte d’Artois was one of them. Jfence, when the Bastile fell, and 
the court bowed before the democratic storm, he saw that France 
was no place for him, and he secretly quitted Versailles with his two 
sons, the Due d’Angouléme and the Due de Berri. ixile, the 
beheading of the King and the Queen, the Reign of Terror, and the 
Empire, only deepened his hatred of all that was meant by the 
symbol of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. Religious feelings 
gave in time a touch of spiritual fervour to his Bourbonie creed. A 
strange story is told to mark the turning-point of his life, His 
friend, Madame de Polastron, when on a penitent death-bed, is said 
to have made him take the communion along with her, share with 
her one consecrated wafer, and vow, amid all the solemnity of the 
viaticum, that he would henceforth be true to her memory and live 


in the sight of the Church. He is believed to have kept his word. 


At all events, he felt bound by all the sanctities of religion to put 
down the revolutionary spirit, which had made the France of Saint 


Louis set up the Goddess of Reason. But outwardly he was, when 


he returned to Paris, the same charming, gracious, lively being as he 
had been in the court of Marie Antoinette. He had the same vanity 
and love of applause ; the same passion for the chase; the same 
fervent belief in the magical power of good breeding. He meant to 
conquer the people by his smiles and gestures and light words of 
courtesy, Sometimes he was compared to our own Prince Regent. 
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As Thackeray has said, it was a matter of dispute which of the two 
princes was the first gentleman in Europe. Even the most patriotic 
loyalty must admit, however, that our own gracious prince would 
have stood the comparison better, if he had paid some slight heed to 
the imperative part of the twentieth chapter of Exodus, and 
possessed a trifling pinch of the virtues which could have been 
found among the least of his own lackeys. The Comte d’Artois at 
all events was a model of gracious courtesy, and when he entered 
Paris amid a crowd of the Royalists who had been waiting for the 
return of their old princes, he seemed to smile forgiveness even 
upon the agents of Revolution. ‘ Plus de divisions: la paix et la 
France; je la revois enfin, et rien n’y est changé,” he is said to 
have said, “si ce n’est qu il s’y trouve un Francais de plus.” Te 
never did utter these words; they were made up for him in the 
house of M. de Talleyrand, by M. Beugnot, a well-known French- 
man, who was set by the arch-master of deception to give a 
glowing account of the royal entry, and put into the rince’s mouth 
some such mof as all Frenchmen could quote. ‘ That is what 
Monsieur said,” exclaimed Talleyrand, as soon as the words were 
read to him ; “ I will answer for him.” So the phrase was put into the 
Moniteur. The French were delighted by the charming verbal 
grace of the heir to the crown; the Prince himself never denied 
that he had spoken with a royal command of his native language, 
and I dare say that in time he as firmly fancied himself to be the 
author of Beugnot’s mof as our own Prince Regent believed, in 
certain stages of convivial faith, that he had been at the battle of 
Waterloo. Nay, it is said that M. Beugnot, again at the prompting 
of Talleyrand, coined the almost equally famous boast with which 
Louis XVIII. is said to have met the threat of the Prussians to 
blow up the bridge of Jena. The King was said to have declared 
that they would have to blow him into the air with it, for he would 
take his seat upon the emblem of the great French victory, That 
vaunt, it is stated, was composed for him, or at least put into the con- 
cise form which would please the most literary nation in the world. 
But the courf soon found sterner work to do than dispensing 
smiles and accepting the paternity of foundling mots. The Comte 
Artois was sure that his brother was going the way of Louis XVI. 
by dabbling in constitutions. He had a true Bourbon contempt for 
that Ministerial responsibility of which we in this country are so 
proud, He would govern as well as reign. He would command, 
and his Ministers should obey. “I would rather saw wood,” he said, 
“than be a king on the same conditions as the King of England.” 
At first the Comte d’Artois would not take that oath of constitu- 
tional fidelity which was exacted from all the Peers and the 
Deputies, Even his final consent was only of that reluctant kind 
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which leaves a keen scent for the possibilities of evasion. Round 
him gathered a group of persons as convinced as himself that the 
only way to keep down the spirit of Revolution was to revive the 
kingly temper which had enabled Louis XIV. to meet the Parlia- 
ment of Paris with a riding switch in his hand. Among others was 
a Princess who is, perhaps, the most pathetic figure among all the 
courts of this century. Daughter of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, the Duchesse d’Angouléme had been imprisoned with 
her parents in the Temple. Her father and mother and aunt had 
perished under the guillotine. Her brother, the Dauphin, had died 
of cruel treatment in the revolutionary prison. Already her cup of 
sorrow was so full that she had been called the Antigone of France. 
Grief had hardened her political ideas into austerity, and her 
strength of spirit would have made her a formidable power if her 
cousin and husband, the new Dauphin, had ever reached the 
throne. Napoleon said that she was the only man of her family. 
Pity for her immense misfortunes and her really noble character 
was mingled with irritation at the stinging words which she threw 
at all who declined to be abjectly submissive to the throne and the 
Church. She was so sincere that, although a Bourbon, she often 
forgot to be polite. One day she was at the Tuileries when 
Charles X. was receiving the chief dignitaries of France, and among 
others the judges of the highest Court of Appeal in Paris. Those 
magistrates had deeply offended the King and his friends by giving 
a decision which asserted the freedom of the Press at a time when 
the court had tried to crush liberty of speech. When they came 
to make their bow to the Duchesse d’Angouléme, she made a quick 
gesture with her fan, and angrily said, “ Passez!” The memory of 
such words lived longer than that of real injuries. 

Round the Duchess and her father-in-law, the Comte d’ Artois, 
gathered many congenial spirits in that part of the Tuileries which 
was called the Pavillon Marsan. There was to be found a rival court 
to that of the King. It was a court composed in part of nobles who 
lad once listened to the promptings of a passion for reform or change. 
Some of them may have spoken lightly of the clergy amid the fatal 
irreverence which, they thought, had ruined the monarchy. Some of 
them may have enjoyed the scoffing epigrams of Voltaire. Some 
may have rubbed shoulders with courtiers who had gone to those 
select little atheistical supper parties, in one of which our own coun- 
tryman, David Hume, found himself the most orthodox man in the 
room. But in exile all of them had learned to believe that the 
Church had been the very keystone of the social fabric which had 
borne the court and the aristocracy. It was the revolt against reli- 
gious tradition, they were convinced, that had made peasant and 
artisan pull down the great hierarchy of social ranks which had been 
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bound together by inherited beliefs, affection, and loyalty—in one 
word, by the mysterious cement of tradition. It was criticism 
divorced from the guidance of the Church, it was arrogant philoso- 
phy, it was impiety that had turned the French people against the 
rulers and the social superiors who had been set over them by 
heaven. Thus many of the Emigrés, as they were called, came to see’ 
in all forms of liberty so many kinds of revolt against divine order. 
Their hatred of Voltaireanism and of Liberalism gathered a religious 
intensity as they lived, poor and neglected, in the back streets of 
London, and it might be said that their mourning for the old lost 
gaiety of Versailles had something of Hebrew bitterness. A poet 
might say that they tuned their harps sadly to the strains of the 
Church, and that by the waters of our own Babylon they sat down 
and wept as they remembered the Zion of the Seine. 

Men and women who came back in that temper were not inclined 
to tolerate either the manners or the claims of the masters who had 
grown up in France during their absence. So aristocratic a court as 
that of the Tuileries naturally disdained the plebeian nobles, whom 
Napoleon had lifted to the highest ranks of his brand-new peerage 
for their prowess on the battle-field. The smallest sprig of ancient 
nobility affected to look down on the rough soldiers whose fume had 
been carried to the ends of the earth by the victories of the Grand 
Army. In one case there is reason to believe that disdain did much 
to shape a great and memorable tragedy. When the Emperor was 
banished to Elba, the most brilliant, if not the ablest, of all his com- 
manders, Marshal Ney, naturally put his sword at the service of a 
court which had become the governing symbol of the nation. When 
the Emperor broke away from Elba, Ney boasted to the King that 
he would bring Bonaparte back to Paris in a cage. But on leaving 
the capital to take the command of the army, the Marshal poured 
out a torrent of reproaches against the Bourbons. “I will not be 
humiliated,” he exclaimed to one of his old comrades. He bitterly 
complained that his wife came home to him with tears in her eyes, 
on account of the indignities to which she was subjected in the 
Tuileries ; and he did not choose that the wife of Michael Ney, Mar- 
shal of France, Duc d’Elchingen, Prince de la Moskowa, the victor 
of Ulm and Friedland, the hero of the retreat from Moscow, “ the 
bravest of the brave,” should be insulted by the wives of nobles who 
were personally unfit to command a corporal’s guard, and who owed 
their social position to an accident. He also complained that the 
King meant to set aside the generals of the Empire. “It is only 
with Bonaparte,” he added, ‘that we can have consideration.” 
Thus was Ney induced to betray his trust by going over to the side 
of Napoleon. The result was those Hundred Days of Imperial 
power, which were cut short by the battle of Waterloo and the 
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banishment of Napoleon to St. Helena. That Ney had committed a 
crime is indisputable ; but excuses might be found in the conflict of 
authority in France ; and at all events his comrades, as well as him- 
self, believed that he was entitled to the benefit of an amnesty by 
the conditions on which Paris was surrendered to the allied armies. 
Even if he had not been sheltered, the King and the courtiers might 
have been expected to remember that Ney was among the greatest of 
Frenchmen, and that clemency peculiarly became Bourbons who had 
encouraged the enemies of their own country. But the courtiers 
said that Ney should die; the ladies of the palace were even more 
bitter than their husbands; the Duchesse d’Angouléme, sad to say, 
vehemently insisted that the Marshal should be shot; Madame Ney 
passionately appealed to the Duke of Wellington, who only referred 
her to the King, and the King would speak no word of mercy. So 
Michael Ney died one morning under the balls of a firing party in 
the gardens of the Luxembourg. He died as became “the bravest 
of the brave.” And it would have been better for the Bourbons to 
have lost a great battle, than to have left such a memory of their 
inability to forgive a great foe. 

The King equally refused to pardon another of the soldiers who 
had helped Napoleon, Colonel Labédoyére, in spite of the frantic 
entreaties of his wife. A civilian who had been convicted of the 
same crime, M. de Lavalette, was saved from death only by the 
romantic heroism of Madame de Lavalette, who went to his cell, 
changed clothes with him, and thus enabled him to escape. Long 
lists of generals and officials would have died if the King and his 
ministers had not at last resolutely set themselves against the 
avenging spirit of the courtiers. The most reckless of all judges and 
politicians are not ambitious kings, or even vapouring ministers, 
but the idlers of courts, the loafers in clubs, and the wealthy horse 
jockeys, who shout appeals for the excitement of vengeance or wart 
from the back benches to which they are banished by their own 
intellectual feebleness. The French Ministers could show clemency 
at Paris, but they were not so well able to keep down the fury of 
the Royalists in the provinces. Thus was the Red terror succeeded 
by the White. It is a sickening story of assassination and mas- 
sacre. Violence, unhappily, is not confined to any one faction ; 
reaction may leave as dark traces as revolution; and neither a 
courtly manner nor loyalty to kings is proof against the plebeian 
impulses of passion. 

Among the party which gathered round the Comte d Artois, and 
which thought that it was the last hope of the monarchy, the temper 
of intolerance was curiously stimulated by the spirit of theology. 
When the Emigrés returned to France they found that the religious 
character of their political creed was already embodied in an 
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organization which was to grow until it should almost overshadow the 
State itself. That was the famous Congregation. Many of us when 
we read the Republican journals of France may wonder at the space 
which they give to the denunciation of the clerical party or the 
Jesuits. In this country we are inclined to doubt the political 
sagacity of any member of Parliament who rises in his place to blame 
the Jesuits for anything that may happen to have gone wrong in 
- Church or State. We have come to admit, in fact, that Jesuits are 
pretty much like other people, and even to suspect that Pascal did 
them some injustice in his Lettres éerites d un Provincial. We 
cannot understand, therefore, why one French statesman says, 
‘‘Le cléricalisme, c’est ]’ennemi ;’’ why Prince Napoleon exclaimed, 
“ Semez le Jésuite, et moissonnez la révolte ;” or why so able a news- 
paper as La République Frangaise, lately the organ of M. Gambetta, 
should spend columns in the denunciation of the political power of 
the French priests, who, in all the private relations of life, are really 
very good sort of people. We cannot understand these things, nor 
can we trace the causes which ruined the monarchy of the Restora- 
tion, unless we cast a glance at that mysterious, renowned, and hated 
Congregation which the Emigrés found budding into power when 
they returned to France. 

When that country was blockaded during the wars of Napoleon 
the Société de Missions Etrangéres found itself nearly cut off from 
its old ground of work in pagan countries. So it turned its atten- 
tion to the paganism of France. Soon there gathered round it many 
of those Royalist nobles who sincerely believed that the restoration of 
religion must go hand in hand with the restoration of monarchy. 
Placed under the authority of a Jesuit, the society was speedily or- 
ganized with all the skill which never fails his great order. It had 
secret relations with all the departments of the State even in the 
time of the Empire; and it was enabled to become a great political 
as well asa religious power by the return of the King. Its aims 
were to overcome the still powerful Voltaireanism, to make the French 
people loyal to the Crown, and to give to devotion to the Bourbons 
a religious fervour. In order to escape criticism it was organized as 
a secret society. A distinguished ecclesiastic was at the head of the 
order, and round him were gathered a group of trusted priests and 
laymen. That inner circle was scarcely ever reached except by men 
of the highest social station and unimpeachable devotion to the 
Church. Next came a much larger group of devotees who were 
going through the duties of a novitiate. These two groups were 
really the Congregation, and they secretly met in the Rue du Bae for 
religious worship and consultation on the political prosperity of the 
Church. In a looser way were affiliated a crowd of the men who 
held the highest posts in the court, the army, and the public service. 

3Q2 
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Gradually, indeed, the Congregation included all the men who were 
at once intensely Catholic and intensely Legitimist. It is said to 
have included three members of the royal family, one prince outside 
that circle, two dukes, fifteen marquises, thirty-four counts, eight 
viscounts, twenty-one barons, and thirty-five chevaliers, besides a 
crowd of generals, judges, barristers, and deputies. All these digni- 
taries worked with a skill which casts into the shade even the genius 
of the Birmingham four hundred. They formed literary societies 
for the spreading of healthy doctrines; others for the delivery of 
lectures to the working people; and others, under the patronage of 
Saint Joseph, to help the industrial poor. Thus were loyalty to the 
Pope and the King, the cause of religion and of the Bourbons, divine 
duty and divine right, spread abroad in fly-sheets, insinuated in 
popular discourses, broadly taught in the pulpit, and doled out by 
charity organization committees. The Congregation had its own 
wine shops, the keepers of which had to see that their clients were 
loyal and religious as well as thirsty. The Congregation gave cer- 
tificates of character to domestic servants, and thus turned itself into 
a register office for the propagation of the faith. The Congregation 
had enabled the Jesuits to come back to France under the shadow of 
courtly favour, although their presence was forbidden by law, and, 
under fanciful titles, they planted colleges to which all the great 
Catholic families sent their sons. The Congregation laid its hand on 
avast number of the elementary schools by founding a half-clerical 
and celibate brotherhood of teachers, who are to this day the propa- 
gandists of Catholic doctrine in the class-rooms of the poor, and 
whom the Republican party is eager to drive from the communal 
schools. Perhaps the Congregation crowned its work by buying 
Mont Valérien. At that time Mont Valérien was merely a rounded 
eminence, and not, as it is now, a great fortress frowning in grim 
strength over the exquisite valley and beautiful windings of the Seine. 
A retreat was built on the top of that hill, and it took the form of a 
remarkably comfortable and decidedly expensive hotel, with a good 
billiard-room and a first-rate cellar. Thither rich penitents might 
go to profit by the counsel of the Jesuit fathers. If they sought to 
give special proofs of devotion to the Queen of Heaven, and therefore 
to the King of France, the strength of their obedience was tried by 
menial offices, and, when found sufficiently submissive, they reached 
that renowned company of devout and well-born Legitimists who 
were called Jésuites d robe courte. 

But the chiefs of the Congregation were too shrewd to fancy 
that they could bring back the Catholicism and the loyalty of 
France by the hidden dictates of religious Carbonari. They knew 
that their sails must be filled by the wind of popular enthu- 
siasm, and they systematically tried for years to preach the people 
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into a great religious revival. Bands of eloquent priests went 
from town to town, and their coming was signalised by prodigious 
advertising. Known to be the favourites of the court, they were 
often escorted into a town by the prefect, the magistrates, the 
municipal officers, and the garrison of the place. The streets were 
lined with enthusiastic Royalists who had been obliged to hide their 
loyalty in the dark days of the Empire and the Republic. White- 
robed priests and maidens wound through the streets in long proces- 
sions singing penitential psalms, and with them went men bearing 
huge wooden crosses, until they came to the spot in which the 
Revolution had planted one of its trees of liberty, and then—that 
symbol of destructive equality having been uprooted—the mission- 
aries planted the symbol of salvation. In this case, unhappily, it 
was also a symbol of vengeance. The preachers lashed the hearers 
into a frenzy by sermons against the wickedness of the Revolution ; 
the pathos of the Christian religion was made to find a centre in the 
prison of the Temple, its maledictions in the Convention; and the 
twin poles of piety and infamy were found in Louis XVI. and Robes- 
pierre. Towns often wore an ascetic air during the visits of the 
missionaries, and all the theatres were shut by order of the municipal 
authorities. A pulpit war was waged against books as well as 
principles and memories, for processions were formed to fling the 
works of Voltaire and Rousseau into a loyal bonfire in the chief 
square of the town. Nor did the missionaries disdain to go for the 
stimulus of religious loyalty to the opera and the vaudeville, for, as 
some other revivalists have done, they often set hymns to lively 
secular airs, and sometimes they parodied in words of Catholic loyalty 
the songs of the Revolution. But there was one revolutionary song 
which they did not parody, and that was the song which had rung 
through Europe like the blast of a trumpet, carrying a sentence of 
doom to the enemies of liberty. It would not have been easy to. 
attune the feeble words of sacerdotal loyalty to the fierce chant of 
the Marseillaise, nor well to awaken by its terrible music a host of 
accusing memories. 

Such was the machinery of the mysterious society which had 
borrowed the devices of the Carbonari for the sake of the monarchy 
and the Church. It was very powerful, even though some of its 
devotees coolly denied that it had any existence. After a time the 
Congregation became supreme at the court; it guided the Ministry ; 
it directed what professors should be appointed by the Ministry ; it 
made war upon the disloyal influence of science; it dictated to the 
magistracy ; it laid its hand upon the army ; it controlled the educa- 
tion of the young; and it had the honour of conducting the dynasty 
by the shortest way to ruin. 

As a compact body the Congregation ceased to exist long ago, but 
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the memory of its power envenoms the political contests of France 
to this hour, and helps to explain the popular hatred which defeated 
the Duc de Broglie’s attempt to substitute himself and his clerical 
friends for the Republican constitution. The Liberals naturally 
declared that the members of the Congregation were hypocrites. 
There were doubtless many hypocrites among them. It is not 
necessary to believe that all the Puritans were saints because they 
quoted the Book of Kings in the heat of fight, and wrestled in 
prayer when about to make. a motion in Committee of the whole 
House. It is equally unnecessary to assume the absolute sincerity of 
judges who went regularly to mass when they found that the 
shortest cut to the higher courts lay through the sacristy, or the 
perfect sainthood of blaspheming old generals of the Empire, who 
suddenly began to flaunt their prayer-books when they wanted to 
get the command of a corps darmée. While Talleyrand was seen 
walking in a religious procession, it was impossible to forget the 
memorable occasion when, as Bishop of Autun, he had said mass at 
the féte of the Federation on the Champ de Mars in much the same 
leering fashion as Mephistopheles might have said it before Faust 
and Marguerite. But hypocrisy will account only for a small part 
of the power wielded by the Congregation. Hypocrisy will explain 
very little in the life of nations. Tartuffe has but a small diocese. 
Most members of the Congregation were undoubtedly sincere, and 
we cannot wonder that, believing what they did, they should have 
striven to plant the Church and the throne on the rock of absolute 
obedience to visible authority. But sincerity cannot overcome the 
infirmities of human nature, and when religion tries to put down 
impiety by political power, or when political power tries to keep up 
thrones and Ministries by the help of bishops, the State is apt to 
become unctuous, the Church to become grimy, and both to become 
so unscrupulous as to shock worldlings. Nor can sincerity defeat 
those general tendencies which are to the moral world what the law 
of gravitation is to the physical. ‘The Congregation could no more 
turn back that stream of general tendency which broke into foam in 
the Revolution, than the Society of Jesus could stem that kindred tor- 
rent which was signalized by the destructive force of the Reformation. 

The missionaries were not France, nor was the Congregation, nor 
was the court, nor was the King. There was another and greater, 
and more intelligent France, which gloried in the Revolution, 
ridiculed divine right, detested the clerical party, and supported the 
monarchy only because it was constitutional. A distinguished 
visitor to the ‘Tuileries could readily reach the centre of that other 
France, for he had only to cross the street and enter the Palais 
Royal, There he would have found another court, and the head of 
it was another Bourbon. If a Liberal, and especially if an intelli- 
gent Liberal, the visitor would have been cordially welcomed by a 
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prince who had once been called the Due de Valois, who at this 
time was styled the Due d’Orleans, and who lives in history as 
King Louis Philippe. Descended from a younger son of Louis XIII, 
and also by the female side from a legitimised son of Louis XIV., 
he had a large share of Bourbon blood, and at least one of his 
sons, who is still alive—the Due de Nemours—is a walking image 
of his great ancestor, Henry of Navarre. The son of that Duce 
d’Orleans who was called Egalité, who voted for the death of his 
kinsman, Louis XVI., and yet who perished on the revolutionary 
scaffold, Louis Philippe had been taught in early youth the philo- 
sophic precepts of the eighteenth century, had been among the first 
to welcome the glories of the Revolution, had attended the meetings 
of the Jacobin Club, and fought gallantly in the armies of liberty 
against the coalition of the kings. But the Reign of Terror fright- 
ened him away from the field of the Republic, and, flying from its 
vengeance, he had led for years a life of privation and adventure. 
He had taught mathematics under an assumed name in a Swiss 
boarding-school, he had visited America, wandered about Europe, 
and lived quietly at Twickenham, before the fall of the Empire had 
allowed him to return to France. He had made his peace with the 
elder Bourbons, in much the same way as some of his sons and his 
grandsons went a few years ago to Frohsdorf to pay homage to the 
Comte de Chambord. But Louis XVIII. never believed the conver- 
sion to be complete, and he signified his distrust both by denying 
his cousin the title of Royal Highness, and giving him merely the 
usufruct of the vast estates which had belonged to his family. The 
more generous Charles X. did, however, grant the coveted title, and 
the still more coveted fee-simple of the paternal possessions. 
Fondness for money was the chief blot on Louis Philippe’s character, 
and it made him the theme of a thousand satires. After he had 
become King of the French it once made him the subject of grave 
calumnies, when the poor old Due de Bourbon, the last of the Princes 
of Condé, was found hanging dead from the window cord of his bed- 
room ; when suspicion fell upon a too well-known Knglishwoman, the 
Due de Bourbon’s companion, Madame de Keuchéres; and when it 
was found that by her persecutions he had been induced to leave part 
of his vast wealth to her, and by fur the largest share of it to Louis 
Philippe’s fourth son, the present Due d’Aumale, But if Louis 
Philippe liked money better than became a prince, he also showed 
an unprincely and admirable respect for those homely virtues which 
are more important than thrones, He set a good example to the 
whole of I*rance as a husband and a father. And his very faults had 
their political uses, for although his loyalty could be syeophantic at 
court, he happily found it easy to display a robust ingratitude at the call 
of political duty, As his personal interests were in the same line as 
those of France, he was fortunately able to show that, by forgetting 
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the kindness of the King and listening to the voice of sheer selfish- 
ness, he could display the highest patriotism. A very clever, well- 
read, travelled man, a student of political history, sceptical rather 
than devout, fond of intellectual society, and skilled in discussion, 
he had naturally a contempt for the bigotry, the ignorance, and the 
political blindness of the court. Bluff and hearty, and yet wheedling 
in manner, he had always the air of a person who wants to sell 
something. He looked, in fact, like a princely, but advertising, 
commission agent, eager to dispose of a large stock of national 
happiness, and not unwilling to accept the usual percentage on the 
sale. He had admirable sons to offer to such great princesses as 
were in need of husbands. He was mortified because one of them, 
the Duc de Nemours, did not get a chance of marrying our own 
Queen ; and he fancied that he had put another of them, the Duc 
de Montpensier, on the steps of the Spanish throne by that grimiest 
of all diplomatic intrigues which goes by the name of the Spanish 
Marriages. Nor did he forget that his father, and even he himself, 
had once been democratic chiefs ; for he sent his sons to the public 
schools of Paris, and even after he had become the ruler of France, 
he was so ostentatiously a citizen king as to be fond of shaking hands 
with the least select of his subjects. But Heine maliciously said that 
he kept a glove for the purpose. 

The Duke was more at home among the people who had learned poli- 
tics out of books. They whispered in his ear that his countrymen would 
some day be glad to make a bargain with him, since he was to France 
what William of Orange had been to England. Their heads were 
full of our Whig Revolution, and they could spin off at a moment’s 
notice a parallel between James II. and Charles X. The Duc 
d’Orleans did not make a comparison between himself and “the 
glorious and immortal memory” of our own Dutch king, but he 
knew that such a comparison was made. He did not attack the 
zourt, but he allowed his attendants to say what they liked about its 
folly. He did not denounce the bigotry of the King, but he listened 
with virtuous encouragement when his visitors showed that it was 
again leading to the way of exile. Let it be said to his credit that 
he did warn the King in private of the fate which the monarchy was 
preparing for itself by allowing parliamentary majorities to be over- 
ridden by heralds and priests. But those who take their political 
opinions from heralds and priests are not to be checked by worldly 
wisdom. At last, then, when the court was obviously losing its 
sense of what was firm ground, and was said to be dancing on a 
voleano, the Due d’Orleans put aside his airs of reticence and openly 
exclaimed, “Au moins la faute n’en est pas 4 moi; je n’aurai pas a 
me reprocher de n’avoir pas essayé d’ouvrir les yeux au roi... - 
Mais que voulez-vyous? Rien n’est écouté ; et Dieu sait od ils seront 
dans six mois! Mais,” added the Duke, “ je sais bien ot je serais. 
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Dans tous les cas, ma famille et moi, nous restons dans ce palais. 
Quelque danger qu’il puisse y avoir, je ne bougerai pas d’ici. Je ne 
s¢parerai pas mon sort et celui de mes enfants du sort de mon pays.” 
His sagacious and vigorous sister, Madame Adelaide, said the same 
thing during the Revolution of 1830, when she declared that the 
French might make either a king or a national guard of her brother, 
if they did not make him an exile. 

Being determined to stay in France, whoever else might leave it, he 
naturally made himself agreeable to all who might be expected to re- 
main after the King should go. Thus the Palais Royal threw open its 
doors to the members of the constitutional opposition, and to all the 
clever men who did not put their talent under the wing of the Church. 
If the chief judges of Paris were offended at the Tuileries by the mono- 
syllabic scorn of the Duchesse d’Angouléme, they had only to cross 
the street to get a boisterous welcome from her Liberal cousin, If 
the orators of the opposition were hooted in the Chamber, they were 
soothed and praised and petted in the drawing-rooms of the Palais 
Royal. Thither came those Doctrinaires who understood the 
British constitution, and prescribed its balm for all the woes of 
France. Thither came Benjamin Constant, the cleverest literary 
and parliamentary teacher of the sect ; and Manuel, the best debater 
of the Liberal party, and General Foy, its most eloquent orator, and 
Casimir-Perier, the great banker and statesman, who was to be the 
chief Minister of Louis Philippe, and Laffitte, the other great banker 
and political manager, who was to do more than any other man to 
give Louis Philippe a throne. The Palais Royal was a coterie of 
skilful Whigs, firmly convinced that they, and they alone, could 
“manage” France. 

On going a little way farther from the Tuileries, and calling at 
the hospitable mansion of M. Laffitte himself, we should have found 
the same personages, mixed with younger, bolder, franker enemies 
of the Crown. You would have seen among others three men who, 
each in his way, was to leave a profound mark on the history of 
France, and to be imperishably connected with her revolutions. 
One, who was made noticeable by his shrewd, sagacious face, was 
Béranger, the best political song-writer in the world. His light, 
airy, perfectly finished verses had carried on the wings of music the 
praises of liberty, and of Napoleon, and of the grand army, along 
with satire of the court and the priests, to the homes of every 
artisan, peasant, shopkeeper, and man of culture. Such songs as 
Octavie and Le Saere de Charles le Simple made him more formidable 
to the Bourbons than a whole heavy brigade of parliamentary 
debaters. In the same room you would have seen the austere, 
haughty face of another man who, although still young, had already 
displayed commanding literary and political talents, who was for 
years to be the Prime Minister of Louis Philippe, and who, after 
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pulling down the constitutional throne by his disdain for popular 
impulses, was to redeem many political errors by the green and 
revered old age which some of us have seen, and which all of us 
connect with the great name of M. Guizot. And there was a third 
personage, who died only about eighteen months ago, and who is 
almost as well known in England as in France—a little, squat, rest- 
less, undignified figure; a round, spectacled face, blazing with 
vivacity, self-confidence, vanity, boundless curiosity, boundless talent; 
a young plebeian from Marseilles, who astonished everybody by his 
brilliant talk, and who, as Lamartine said, had sufficient gunpowder 
in his nature to blow up ten houses of Bourbon ; the great journalist 
who was pulling down the throne with the lever of his own maxim, 
that the king should reign, but not govern ; the political leader who 
was soon to be the most prominent and the most mischievous minister 
in Europe; the historian who should afterwards debauch the minds 
of Frenchmen by writing the praises of Napoleon in twenty volumes; 
the patriot who was to learn political wisdom amid the gilded de- 
gradation of the second Empire, when the France of Pascal and 
Bossuet fell into the keeping of such adventurers as decent people 
might decline to meet at dinner; the great citizen and statesman 
who, chastened by the mighty misfortunes of his country, was, under 
the weight of eighty years, to leave a name which will be gratefully 
remembered by the latest generations of Frenchmen as the liberator 
of their territory and the first President of their Republic. 

At the house of M. Laffitte and the palace of the Duc d’Orleans 
one would have met only the serious political natures, who, like 
M. Thiers and M. Guizot, had mastered the art of carrying motions 
in the Chamber of Deputies. All visionaries were coldly warned to 
be gone. But neither the Duc d’Orleans nor M. Laffitte could speak 
for the whole of that France which lay outside the court. One 
great relic of the Revolution still existed in M. de Lafayette, whose 
enthusiasm for the triumphs of 1789 had never been chilled even by 
the Reign of Terror, and who was still the same ardent, flighty 
Republican as he had been when he escorted Louis XVI. to the 
Tuileries. And there were many still more fervid Frenchmen, who 
thought that the promise of the millennium had been cut short by 
the fall of the Convention. There were men who, like Godefroy 
Cavaignac, found a religion in a Democratic Republic, and who 
would have gone as gladly to die as any martyr if they might thus 
plant such a Republic in France. There were not a few devotees 
of Napoleon who remembered nothing of the Empire but its glory. 
And outside these small minorities lay that great mute, mysterious 
mass of Frenchmen who had no political power. Nay, the qualifi- 
cation for the franchise was so high that some of the most eminent 
Frenchmen might, so late as the closing years of Louis Philippe’s 
reign, have no votes if their wealth was not equal to their ability. 
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One of these men, M. Cousin, on being asked for his vote by a 
candidate for a seat in the Chamber of Deputies, satirised the 
system in words of characteristic scorn: “ Monsieur, je suis pro- 
fesseur 4 la Faculté des Lettres, je suis membre de |’Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, je suis membre de |’Académie Fran- 
caise, je suis membre du Conseil Royal de l’Instruction Publique, je 
suis pair de France, j’ai été ministre, je puis le redevenir,—mais 
je ne suis pas électeur.”’ Such a system could not Jast long in a 
country which has a greater respect than any other for purely 
intellectual distinction. Nor could the artisans and the peasantry 
long be denied political power in a land which more than any other 
is democratic. Universal suffrage was fated to come by the French 
love of political equality. We should all of us do well to reflect on 
the meaning of that love. We sometimes hear that it springs 
from envy, which is said to be as much the vice of democracies 
as sycophancy is the vice of aristocratic countries. If such an 
explanation were true it would be very sad, because nothing can be 
clearer to any student of history than the fact that the growing and 
spreading love of equality is the master spirit of this age, and that 
sooner or later it will revolutionize every land in Europe. But the 
love of equality has, happily, a worthier root than envy. It comes 
from a rationalized sentiment of human dignity. It amounts to a 
refusal to let any one make laws or rule merely because he has some 
accidental superiority of social station. It amounts to a demand 
that all who seek to reach political power should present the creden- 
tials of their personal fitness at the wicket-gate of public office. It 
was against the sentiment of equality that the monarchy of the 
Restoration made war, by reviving as many as possible of the old 
forms of kingly. and aristocratic power. And against the cliff-like 
strength of that sentiment, the monarchy shattered the fabric of 
divine right for ever. 

Charles X. found out the significance of that fact during the 
closing years of his reign, for in spite of the Congregation, and of his 
ceaseless attempts to pack the Chamber of Deputies, the Liberal 
majorities were constantly increasing. It became clear to him that if 
he did not put down the Parliament, the Parliament would put 
him down, by making him as dependent on Ministries as he supposed 
the King of England to be. He did make a small concession for a 
moment in allowing a cabinet to be formed by a liberalised conserva- 
tive, M. de Martignac. He sent for that eloquent deputy in much 
the same spirit as Marshal MacMahon sent for M. Jules Simon, and 
then he dismissed him as summarily as Marshal MacMahon sent off 
the equally eloquent Republican chief. His motto was, J’y suis, j’y 
reste, Resolving to assert his kingly power once for all, he sum- 
moned to the head of his council the Prince de Polignac, a less 
intelligent and more fatal Duc de Broglie. M. de Polignac was one 
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of those gallant, honest, slightly confused, polite, sincere, admirable, 
perfectly impracticable zealots, without whom no gentleman’s country 
would be complete, but who are more dangerous than the most hare- 
brained or unscrupulous dealer in the drugs of popular violence. 
Believing that the French Revolution had opened the sluices of the 
nether pit, and that they might be opened again by Parliamentary 
majorities, he determined to keep them down with the strong hand of 
kingly power. At the same time he meant to be perfectly loyal to 
the constitution, and he passionately assured his friends and his foes 
that he was an honest man. But he put himself on the slippery 
incline of personal government, and he forgot that a very slight 
movement, an involuntary step, the push of an enemy, the pull of 
a friend, might serve to make him illustrate the law which marks 
the momentum of falling bodies. 

No sooner had he become Prime Minister, than everybody foresaw 
a struggle which might end in civil war. ‘‘ Unhappy France! un- 
happy King!” was the prophetic exclamation of the Journal des 
Débats. The Chamber of Deputies made a memorable protest ; the 
King answered by an equally memorable dissolution ; and the coun- 
try retorted by sending back a still more memorable majority of 
Liberals. Charles opened the session in a menacing speech ; but it 
was noticed that, as he was about to step down from the throne, his 
hat fell off, and that it was picked up by the Duc d’Orleans, who 
returned it on bended knee. Bad omens go for much in a feverish 
atmosphere. 

M. de Polignac tried, meanwhile, to charm the constituencies by 
the glories of a spirited foreign policy. Believing that France had 
been degraded by ignoble peace, and that the people were disgusted 
by the cowardice of past ministers, he wanted to change the map of 
Europe by the force of the Eastern Question. But, as the rulers of 
other lands were unwilling to hazard universal war, he resolved that, 
rather than waste the running force of military ambition, he should 
‘drive into something cheap.” So, taking advantage of a wretched 
little dispute with a wretched little potentate in Algeria, he fitted 
out a big expedition amid the sound of many trumpets, won a 
tremendous victory over his half-barbarous foe, and annexed the 
territory which he had invaded for the defence of French interests. 
But the Liberals and the great mass of the people refused to be paci- 
fied by the splendid “ scientific frontier” which they had found on the 
other side of the Mediterranean. They wanted some homely rights, 
rather than the right to spend money and be despots among tribes 
whom most of them should never see. Another dissolution 
brought up an equally compact Liberal majority. So the King 
thought that the only way to “save society” was to make a coup 
d’état. Accordingly, at the Palace of St. Cloud, near Paris, after 
hearing mass on Sunday, the 25th of July, 1830—a memorable 
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day in the history of Europe—he and his ministers signed three 
famous ordinances—stopping the freedom of the press, dissolving a 
Chamber which had never met, and radically changing its composi- 
tion. Had he any constitutional right to make these edicts? The 
Liberals said that he had not; but he appealed to an ambiguous 
clause in the charter, and it is possible that if he had been able to 
command the consummate forensic powers of Lord Cairns, he could 
have shown that no constitutional trivialities can take away from 
adventurous ministers the right to enjoy the luxury of absolute 
power. There is, however, such a thing as political atmosphere, no 
less than political edicts. What a nation may languidly allow when 
its moral pulse is feeble, it will fight to stop when the iron of a sense 
of duty has entered into its soul. 

That is what the King was now to find. When the ordinances 
were published on the morning of Monday, the 26th of July, they 
instantly threw Paris into a state of revolutionary turmoil. The 
chief journalists, with M. Thiers at their head, met and signed a 
famous declaration that they would not obey edicts which, they 
maintained, broke the pledges of the charter. A court of justice 
took occasion to affirm that the ordinances were illegal. When the 
police came to break, and thus stop, tlie press of a rebellious journal, 
the manager confronted them with the Criminal code in his hand, 
and warned the workman whom they employed that he was making 
himself liable to imprisonment with hard labour. M. Laffitte, M. 
Casimir-Perier, M. Guizot, and the other leaders of the Opposition 
met with some vague and contradictory ideas of protesting or insist- 
ing. Scenting revolution, M. de Lafayette ran to Paris, and his 
great reputation gave a central figure to the party of resistance. All 
business was at a stand-still; the manufacturers closed their doors 
and poured their workmen into the streets; the chief thoroughfares 
were thronged with an angry multitude; the students of the Poly- 
technic School broke out of bounds and offered to lead the people ; 
the National Guards seized their weapons to protect their property ; 
companies of dragoons tried to clear the streets ; a shot went off near 
the Thédtre Francais; the first blood was spilled; and the tempest 
of civil war was let loose. For three days did the capital ring with 
that terrible conflict which is commemorated by the proud column 
that now rises from the Place de la Bastille, in Paris. 

Charles had no sooner signed the ordinances than he had gone to 
hunt at Rambouillet, but his attendants noticed that for once he was 
listless amid the pleasures of the chase, and that he allowed the stag to 
get away. His ill-luck in the forest was emblematic of his misfortunes 
in Paris. The number of troops in the capital was not sufficient to put 
down the crowds of armed Parisians—boys and old men, artisans 
and shopkeepers, and fashionably dressed youths, grave fathers of 
families, barristers, young pupils of the military schools, and young 
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students of law, among whom was Jules Grévy, now the President of 
the French Republic. These volunteers fought with desperate 
courage. The troops had neither provisions, water, good guidance, 
nor the sense that right was on their side. It was clear that the 
victory would fall to the Parisians even before the Louvre was taken ; 
it was clear that nothing could save the monarchy but the instant 
withdrawal of the ordinances and the dismissal of the Ministry ; and 
the best friends of the throne sent one frantic message after another 
to St. Cloud, where Charles was staying. And what, meanwhile, 
was his Majesty doing, as the dull roar of the cannon was borne to 
the palace, as hundreds of brave men were dying in defence of his 
throne or of their own civil rights, as the courtiers formed silent and 
anxious groups, and as messengers came black with powder and half 
famished from the warring capital ? His Majesty was playing whist! 
He was every inch a Bourbon. 

Even Charles had to give way at last, and, roused from his bed on 
the night of Friday, the 30th of July, he signed a decree revoking 
the ordinances, and forming a Liberal Ministry. But it was too late. 
The Parisians were determined that he should never come back to 
the capital. Going to Rambouillet, he tried to save at least his 
dynasty. He himself abdicated on the 2nd of August. On the same 
day his unpopular but obedient son, the Duc d’Angouléme, renounced 
his rights as the heir. At the same time the throne was conferred 
on the King’s young grandson, the Duc de Bordeaux, now known as 
the Comte de Chambord, and the Duc d’Orleans was appointed 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom until the Prince should come of 
age. All that was done on paper, but again it was too late. The 
Liberal Deputies passionately urged the Duc d’Orleans to accept the 
vacant throne in order to prevent the establishment of a Republic. 
Lafayette was won over to their side, and the Duc d’Orleans was 
styled the best of Republics. ‘Talleyrand, the undertaker of every 
fallen government, sent the little message, Qu’i/ accepte. The Duke 
after a struggle with the claims of gratitude which he owed to 
Charles, did accept ; the Chamber of Deputies proclaimed him King 
of the French, and the power of the grandest of all dynasties passed 
away for ever. 

But Charles acted with kingly stateliness down to the very day 
when he left the soil of France for the last time. It was necessary 
that he should quit the country, and it was arranged that he should 
embark at Cherbourg. From his starting point at Rambouillet to 
that port, the distance, as the crow flies, may be about one hundred 
and sixty or one hundred and seventy miles; but the ex-King went 
with royal slowness of pomp, and it took him almost a fortnight to 
reach the place of embarkation. He went, accompanied by his 
family, by the members of his household, by his guards, and by the 
commissioners of the new sovereign, who, in truth, were his only 
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real protection. He went at a foot-pace, sometimes through pitying, 
and sometimes through sullen crowds; but he met with no insult, 
although most of the people would have lynched the Prince de 
Polignac and his colleagues. He was saved from injury by the 
popular comprehension of the maxim which he himself had denounced, 
that the King reigns, but does not govern. Perhaps the King’s 
stately slowness was partially caused by a hope that Britanny and La 
Vendée would be fired by the memory of Charette and Cathélineau, 
and would have time to strike for the throne of St. Louis ; but in the 
main it was doubtless a pure token of the King’s respect for his 
office. One of his attendants was so shocked by the refusal of the 
people of Dreux to treat it with equal respect, that he went out of his 
mind. At Laigle other attendants found that the King could not 
dine, because the hotel in which he lodged had only round tables, 
and no tables, therefore, of which his Majesty could take the head. 
But the democratic curves were speedily cut away by Royalist saws, 
and the extemporised rectangles allowed the King to dine without a 
fatal loss of dignity. The little fair-haired Duc de Bordeaux and 
his sister, meanwhile, added an infantile pathos to the wreck of 
royalty, for they had been taught to bow to the people in their better 
days, and, thinking that the procession to the coast was nothing more 
than a stately pageant, they cast their small, smiling gestures among 
the silent crowd that lined the highway, and made tears start to the 
eyes of the rough Norman folk. Poor little remnants of a great 
dynasty, they were shedding their childish bounties for the last 
time among their own people. The Duchesse d’Angouléme, mean- 
while, went with austere and silent grief, amid pitying enemies, 
on the way to her third and final exile. And the King, before 
parting with Louis Philippe’s protecting commissioner, M. Odilon- 
Barrot, left a touching token of the political philosophy which 
had lured him to ruin. Speaking of the Revolution, he said, 
“T know all the threads of the conspiracy which has been woven. 
I could name the banker who has paid for the whole of the popular 
movement.” That is to say, men had died by hundreds in the streets 
of Paris, and a throne had been flung down, our own first Reform 
Bill had been brought nearer to triumph, and Europe had been 
shaken from end to end, because M. Laffitte had flung about some 
gold! It would not be easy to find a more instructive comment in 
the whole range of courtly literature. Charles felt bound by 
motives of kingly and Catholic honour to cure those impulses of 
freedom which mean the impulses of human dignity, He was the 
best judge of his own honour. But the French were also the best 
judges of their own dignity ; and there was no room in France for 
him and them. 


JAMES MACDONELL. 











THE KNOWN AND THE UNKNOWN IN THE ECONOMIC 
WORLD. 


TuE most characteristic feature of the commercial situation for more 
than a year past has been not so much the depth of the depression, 
for there have been worse times in that respect ; or its extent, for the 
stagnation was as general throughout Europe, and much more 
widely felt throughout France, thirty years ago—as the sense of being 
in the dark, and surrounded as it were by the unknown. Yet it is 
the consciousness only of not seeing their way on the part of people 
that is new. Trade has long been carried on blindly, and people as 
little knew what was before them when it was said to be advancing 
by leaps and bounds as they do now that these are found to have been 
leaps in the dark. Temporary circumstances have added to the gloom 
and uncertainty, and it is ascribable in part to a false economic theory ; 
but to get a ray of light we must first recognise that the obscurity 
of the present crisis has arisen in a great measure from causes 
inherent in the constitution of the modern economic world. It is 
not the writer’s purpose to inquire whether in the most vital sense 
the present depression is temporary or permanent. Our manufacture 
and commerce may or may not recover their vigour and supremacy. 
Our agriculture may or may not be overborne finally by American 
competition. The chief point to which attention is sought here is that 
even in the most favourable event elements of disorder, difficulty, and 
recurring disaster, which have been growing with the growth of 
our trade, will remain, unless new sources of light can be discovered. 
Another point that should not be left unnoticed is that the economic 
world is not bounded by its trade, and has other regions in which to 
add to the known, and diminish the unknown, ought to be the econo- 
mist’s aim. 

The full knowledge and foreknowledge lately claimed for political 
economy in modern commercial society, can exist only at an opposite 
stage of development, at which human business and conduct are 
determined, not by individual choice, or the pursuit of wealth, or 
commercial principles, but by immemorial ancestral custom. All 
that relates to the occupations and movements of a nomad tribe in 
Central Asia is known and foreknown by all its members, who possess 
the power of prediction, which Mr. Lowe calls the test of science. 
‘Every tribe and every awl,” says a recent traveller among the 
Kirghis, “follows year after year the same itinerary, pursuing the 
same paths, stopping at the same wells as their ancestors did a 
thousand years ago. No awl ever mistakes its way. The regularity 
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and exactitude of the movement is such that you can predict to a 
day where, in a circuit of several hundred miles, any awl will be at 
any season of the year.” At the more advanced stage of early 
agricultural society the power of prediction continues, and is not 
destroyed by disturbing causes of a more abnormal and violent 
character than the follower of the d priori method of political 
economy has in view in the phrase. Dynasties rise and fall, con- 
querors come and go, empires are shattered above the head of the 
village community, yet it survives unchanged. The village itself 
may be burned, its lands laid waste, the inhabitants driven away for 
a generation, but another generation returns and resumes the old 
life, each man following the occupation of his fathers, pursuing the 
same methods, and seldom being either richer or poorer than they. 
It is in what Mr. Bagehot called a pre-economic state, though it is 
more properly regarded as an early state of the economic world, 
among stationary communities—where “ the thing that hath been is 
that which shall be, and that which is done is that which shall be 
done, and there is no new thing under the sun”’—that ‘“ knowledge 
inits most perfect form as tested by prediction” exists. And just in 
proportion as the stationary passes into the progressive condition, as 
industry and commerce are developed, does the social economy 
become complex, diversified, changeful, uncertain, unpredictable, and 
hard to know even in its existing phase at any given time. In the 
primitive village community the prices of commodities and the gains 
of producers are not only known, but foreknown, because they are 
customary prices. But when a market grows up on the border, 
where dealings with strangers are unrestricted by the tie of kinship 
or community, or by usage, the prices at which things are bought and 
sold can no longer be known beforehand, and are not even necessarily 
known to every one afterwards. Another element of uncertainty 
introducing itself so soon as traflic with the outer world begins, is 
that production can no longer be exactly adjusted to consumption, 
supply to demand, both the number and the means of customers 
from without being unknown. And as industrial development pro- 
ceeds, as labour is subdivided and occupations multiply and the 
methods of production improve, as commerce enlarges its borders and 
changes its paths, the unknown more and more takes the place of the 
known. ‘The desire of wealth, or of its representative money, 
instead of enabling the economist to foretell values and prices, de- 
stroys the power of prediction that formerly existed, because it is the 
mainspring of industrial and commercial activity and progress, of 
infinite variety and incessant alteration in the structure and opera- 
tions of the economic world. For more than a hundred years before 
Adam Smith’s birth, the rate of wages might have been nearly fore- 
told throughout most of Scotland, and in parts of the Highlands, down 
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to the time when the Wealth of Nations was written. But so soon 
as commercial activity began to stir in the Lowlands, the price of 
labour became variable and uncertain. The philosopher relates: 
“Tn the last century the most usual day-wages of common labour 
through the greater part of Scotland were sixpence in summer and 
fivepence in winter. Three shillings a week, the same price very 
nearly, still continues to be paid in some parts of the Highlands and 
Western Islands. Through the greater part of the low country the 
most usual wages of common labour are now eightpence a day, 
tenpence, sometimes a shilling, in the counties which border on 
England, and in a few other places where there has lately been a 
rise in the demand for labour, about Glasgow, Carron, &c.”' Had 
Arthur Young foretold the rates of agricultural wages in England 
in 1868 from those which he found prevalent in 1768, the prediction 
would have proved nearly correct in the stationary southern counties, 
théugh utterly false in the mining and manufacturing counties north 
of the Trent. 

It is thus a fundamental error of the d priori or deductive political 
economy that it takes no cognizance of the cardinal fact that the move- 
ment of the economic world has been one from simplicity to com- 
plexity, from uniformity to diversity, from unbroken custom to change, 
and therefore from the known to the unknown. The origin of the error 
is in part traceable to the extreme slowness and almost imperceptible 
character of the movement down to the age of steam. Adam Smith’s 
own theory of wages, profits, and prices rested on the assumption 
that employments in general were long established, well known, and 
undergoing no change, and was expressly restricted to such. The 
immobility of the world he lived in shows itself in an observation 
of his great contemporary, Hume: ‘In five hundred years the 
posterity of those in the coaches and those on the boxes will probably 
have changed places.” Hume seems to have taken for granted that, 
five centuries after his time, the same sort of coaches would travel 
on the same sort of road, the only change being in the places of the 
passengers inside and out. An age of iron, however, succeeded to 
his age of wood ; the age of iron is already giving place to an age 
of steel, and who now attempts to forecast the modes of convey- 
ance five centuries, or even five generations, hence? ‘ De minimis 
non curat lex,’ said Mr. Mill in the House of Commons, citing 
the legal maxim adroitly in reference to the small importation 
of meut little more than a decade ago. Now nearly one-fourth of 
the animal food consumed in the kingdom comes from abroad, and 
even live beasts are largely imported. The extension, again, of the 
area of trade has brought with it liability to countless unforeseen 
and sudden changes, rendering it impossible to adjust supply to 

(1) Wealth of Nations, Book i. c. 8. 
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demand. Not only a great war, like the Franco-German, disturbs 
the calculations of merchants and manufacturers; the outbreak of 
the present Zulu war led to the sudden countermanding of large 
orders for sheep-shears, wire fencing, and edge-tools for the Cape. 
Credit adds another unknown quantity. It springs from the growth 
of confidence between man and man, and of foresight, in one sense ; 
yet it greatly augments the uncertainty of trade, the difficulty of 
anticipating the future, and the chance of expectations being 
frustrated by fraud. So long as goods are sold only for cash, prices 
are fixed by the pecuniary means of purchasers, and are subject to 
comparatively little variation of demand; as soon, too, as the sale is 
effected, the amount of the seller’s profit is certain. But when once 
promises to pay acquire a purchasing power, the fluctuations of prices 
have no assignable limit, and a promised payment may never be 
made, so that after parting with his goods the producer’s profit still 
remains doubtful. Not only the future, but even the present 
becomes inscrutable in a highly advanced community. The number 
of employments is so great, each of them is so intricate a business 
and affected by such a variety of conditions, the fortunes of the 
individuals engaged in them are so diverse, that no one dreams of 
surveying the entire field; he often ‘cannot tell even how the people 
he deals with himself, and to whom he is perhaps making large 
advances, are doing. The banker of fifty years ago, in Mr. Bagehot’s 
words, “formed his judgment of the solvency of those to whom he 
lent. And when London was by comparison a small city, this practice 
might have been safe. But now that London is enormous, and that 
no one can watch any one, such a trade would be disastrous; at 
present it would hardly be safe in a country town.” In the same 
work, Lombard Street, Mr. Bagehot lays stress on the extent, beyond 
the conception of our ancestors, to which English trade is carried on 
by borrowed capital. It is a surprising instance of the force of a 
foregone conclusion that this acute thinker did not see how incon- 
sistent this fact was, by his own showing, with the doctrine of an 
equality of profits to which he adhered. ‘A new man, with a small 
capital of his own and a large borrowed capital, can undersell a rich 
man who depends on his own capital only. The rich man wants the 
full mercantile rate of profit ; but the poor man wants only interest 
on much of what he uses.” The man who trades with his own 
capital thus can no longer count on what Mr. Bagehot calls the full 
mercantile rate of profit. But the new system introduces much else 
that disturbs the old order of things. Did “ the new man” take as 
much care of the capital he borrows as if it were his own, he would 
not treat the whole surplus of his gross profit above interest as at 
his disposal, either to lower prices or to spend. He may be unex- 
pectedly called on to refund what he has borrowed, his credit may 
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be shaken, a hundred unlooked-for events may subject him to 
pressure, his position is far more precarious than that of the man 
with funds of his own, and he ought to provide an insurance fund in 
proportion. But he risks other people’s money, not his own; if he 
loses it all, he is at the worst no poorer than when he began, after 
perhaps living like a lord in the meanwhile, and it will go hard 
with him if he does not save something out of the fire for himself. 
At a much earlier stage of the economic world a man ran some risk 
of being robbed of all his money; but he seldom ran any of losing it 
in a trade speculation. We talk of modern security of property in 
comparison with the Middle Ages; yet it would be much to say that 
the wealth of a modern capitalist is as secure as that of a stout 
franklin in the worst days of the Plantagenets. 

Professor Nasse of Bonn, replying in a recent essay to the Social- 
istic doctrine that, under State regulation, production might be so 
adjusted to consumption and supply to demand as to render indus- 
trial crises impossible, observes that such an adjustment, without 
individual freedom in respect either of production or consumption, 
is not inconceivable, though on terms involving the destruction of 
civilisation and all that makes life worth having. ‘“ But to reconcile 
it with individual freedom is a problem comparable only with the 
quadrature of the circle. All the operations of fixed capital, ships, 
railways, factories, mines, involve production for the future, and how 
is the future to be foreseen?”’? One may add that the “ orthodox ”’ 
theory of prices and profits is as inconsistent as the Socialistic pro- 
gramme with individual liberty. It is a curious characteristic of the 
deductive political economy, that in spite of its show of logic, its 
followers have never firmly grasped either their own premisses or 
their conclusions. With Mr. Senior and Mr. Lowe they suppose for 
the most part that the assumption on which their theory of value 
rests, is a universal desire of wealth. Indeed some who no longer 
contend that the whole economic world can be isolated for the inves- 
tigation of its laws from the moral and political world, are still 
disposed to hold that there is a department of economic phenomena, 
namely, that of commercial exchanges, values, and prices, the laws of 
which may be deduced from the single motive of pecuniary gain, No 
theory whatever nevertheless is deducible from that motive alone. 
You may know that everybody you mect between Belgrave Square 
and the Bank loves wealth of some sort, and money as the means of 
purchasing all sorts, but what can you infer from that with respect 
to any one’s conduct, or part in either production or distribution ? 
Can you infer either that the Duke of Westminster will, or that he 
will not sweep a crossing for sixpence? The late Lord Derby is said 


(1) Ueber die Verhiitung der Productionskrisen durch staatliche Fiirsorge. Von Dr. 
Erwin Nasse. Holtzendorff Brentano Jahrbuch IIT. i. 
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to have replied to an engineer who urged that a particular line of 
railway would add ten thousand a year to his rental—“ How do you 
know that I care to have ten thousand a year added to my rental?” 
The economist, however, need not ascend to so lofty a region, or perplex 
himself with so transcendental a question. He may take it for granted, 
like the engineer, that people do care for ten thousand a year. 
Mr. Lowe’s doctrine is not wholly unfounded, that the general 
love of money enables the economist to foretell human conduct. 
Just as from the strength of the impulses to marriage, together 
with observation of their consequences, you may predict that, 
other circumstances remaining the same, nearly the same number 
of young men in business will marry this year as last, so from 
the strength in this country of pecuniary interest and the course 
of conduct it has been found for centuries to lead to, you may 
predict that if business does not greatly fall off, about the same 
number of young men will go into it this year as last. For fresh 
youth recruits the commercial world every year—not every tenth 
year only, as a eyclical theorist naively persists. But you can no 
more predict from their love of money what prices and profits the 
young men will get in their business, than from their love of fair 
women what fortunes they will get with their wives. And you might 
as well assume that, allowing for difference of age, looks, family, and 
other attractions, the fortunes the wives bring will be equal, as that 
allowing, according to the orthodox formula, for differences in the 
nature of their employment, they will make equal rates of profit on 
their capital. [ere the real main postulate of the deductive econo- 
mist comes in. They cannot, he says, make a higher rate of profit 
in one business than in another, because other people will not allow 
that if they know it, but will cut in at once. And he assumes that 
they do know it. He assumes that the choice of occupations and 
investments, and the movements of labour and capital, are determined 
by knowledge so accurate that the result is the same percentage of 
profit on capital all round, and a scale of comparative prices in pro- 
portion to the quantity and quality of the labour and sacrifices re- 
quired to produce commodities, or their comparative cost of produc- 
tion. He predicts, in short, that the price of any given article will 
be such as to give average profit to its producers after paying the 
labourers average wages. If you object that prices fluctuate in the 
most unforeseen manner, that producers, so far from all getting 
“average” profits, meet with the most different fortunes, some 
being ruined, and some becoming millionaires, his excuse is ready. 
Political economy, he tells you, with an air of offended dignity, is a 
science of tendencies in the long run, and in the absence of dis- 
turbing causes; it does not predict in individual cases, A great 
gencral used to say that a man who was good at excuses was never 
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good for anything else, and nearly as much may be said of a theory. 
But the deductive economist has really no title to the excuse, such 
as it is. His theory of profits and prices, when examined, will be 
found to claim to be true under all circumstances, in the case of every 
individual in trade, and of every particular article, and to foretell 
the exact rates at which goods will be sold. His theory of taxation 
is an application of his theory of profits and prices, and it proceeds 
on the assumption that prices will actually conform to the cost of 
production so nicely in every particular case, that every special tax 
on any commodity will be recovered by the producer from the con- 
sumer, with a profit on the advance. No one was less disposed than 
Mr. Mill to strain the orthodox system till it cracked, and in his 
chapter on the relation of cost of production to value, it is somewhat 
vaguely laid down that, asa general rule, things tend to exchange at 
such values, that is to sell at such prices, as will enable each pro- 
ducer to be repaid the cost of production with ordinary profit. But 
when he comes to taxes on commodities, he affirms, in accordance 
with the orthodox theory, that “there are but two cases in which 
duties on commodities can in any degree or in any manner fall on 
the producer.” The excepted cases do not concern the question ; 
and in the case of customs and excise duties, trade licenses, and 
various stamp duties, taxes, and rates, the strict theory is that a 
producer recovers all special taxation, with a profit in every parti- 
cular instance. No disturbing causes can be pleaded, nor can the 
trader obtain a postponement of taxation until it becomes certain 
that he will be recouped by his customers. 

The orthodox, @ priori, or deductive system thus postulates much 
more than a general desire of wealth. It postulates also such full 
knowledge of the gains in different employments, and such facility 
of choice and change of employment, that any special tax can be 
evaded or shifted. A case where the conditions seem sufficiently 
realised will illustrate the matter. Indoor and outdoor servants 
meet in the same establishments, and are in the closest relations ; 
they know each other’s wages, perquisites, and circumstances exactly ; 
and the classes recruiting them both are the same, and equally well 
informed. The son of the gamekeeper, gardener, coachman, or 
groom knows as well as the butler and footman how the indoor ser- 
vants are off; and he knows that if the duties were abolished, the 
condition of outdoor servants and labourers, who buy their own tea 
and beer, would be improved. It is therefore a reasonable inference 
that masters who supply these articles to their indoor servants, give, 
or may give if they like, lower wages in consequence of the duties, 
and that indoor wages would rise if the duties were taken off, so that 
their real incidence may be said to be on the servants. ‘To confound 
this case with that of so-called indirect taxes in general, as a recent 
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writer has done,’ is to fall into the fundamental error of the d@ priori 
system of confounding the unknown with the known in the economic 
world. The farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer, the innkeeper, 
the grocer, the tobacconist, the publican, do not know the profits of 
other businesses, and are to a very small extent recruited from the 
same classes. Farmers, for instance, as Mr. Bear says, “as a rule do 
not go out of farming until they are ruined. Most of them know no 
other means of getting a living, without sinking into the position of 
stewards and bailiffs, a class far too numerous already.” Again, the 
master can stop the amount of the duties at the time he pays his 
servants their wages, whereas a trader’s premises may be burnt down, 
or he may become bankrupt the week after his rates and taxes are 
paid, and before the sale of any part of his stock; the payment 
indeed may be the last straw that breaks an overburdened back. 
Many men in trade during the last four years have failed to recover 
their taxes in prices, because they have failed altogether. 

Adam Smith’s economic theory was mainly a theory of production 
and abundance, or, in his own words, of “ the great multiplication of 
the productions of all the different arts in consequence of the divi- 
sion of labour, which occasions that universal opulence which extends 
itself to the lowest ranks of the -people.”’ With distribution by 
means of exchange he was concerned chiefly as promoting the 
division of labour, and thereby the plenty and variety of commo- 
dities, With Ricardo distribution, as he states in his preface, 
became the chief problem, and he elaborated a theory of exchange 
values, wages, profits, and prices, irreconcilable with the fundamental 
principles of Adam Smith’s theory of production. Industrial liberty 
and the division of labour, the two pillars of Adam Smith’s system, 
produce an economic world, the vastness, complexity, and incessant 
changes of which are absolutely incompatible with the main pos- 
tulates of the Ricardian theory, that the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of all the different occupations are known, that competition 
equalises the rewards of both labour and abstinence, and that the 
prices of commodities therefore are determined by the respective 
cost of production. The whole deductive theory of distribution 
rests on that postulate. It is, indeed, because so much has been built 
on it that scrutiny of the ground it stands on is resisted and resented. 
The system rests on the wrong end, the superstructure supporting the 
foundation. For though it is true in logic as in mechanics, that 
nothing is stronger than its weakest part, it is not so in matters of 
opinion, whether in politics, religion, or philosophy. A seemingly 
symmetrical system has in itself charms for many minds, and the 
interests bound up with orthodox economics are various and strong. 
The opponent of direct taxation, for instance, is well pleased with a 


(1) Mr. I. Sidgwick, Fortnightly Review, February, 1879, p. 304. 
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system which teaches that taxes on trade and commodities fall with 
perfect equality; and had not their inequality been thus put out of 
sight, Mr. Gladstone could hardly have dreamt of the enterprise of 
abolishing the Income Tax. 

In Adam Smith’s time a revolt against the blundering interference 
of the State led by reaction, in both England and France, to an 
overweening trust in the enlightenment and sagacity of individual 
interest, with which the notion of a keen insight into the condition of 
every employment was in harmony. But there was also in a com- 
paratively small, simple, and stationary economic world better reason 
to assume the existence of such insight. It might, for example, be not 
irrationally conjectured that in a little village at the present day 
every man knows all his neighbours’ affairs. To jump from that to 
the conclusion that everybody in England knows the affairs of 
everybody else is the leap that Ricardo and his followers have made. 
The present writer, after personal inquiry some years ago in villages 
and small towns within the United Kingdom and on the Continent, 
was led to doubt that even in a modern village is there such a know- 
ledge of profits as the deductive economist assumes. The village 
innkeeper, publican, or shopkeeper who is making a small fortune 
does not invite competition by telling his neighbours of his profits, 
and the man who is not doing well does not alarm his creditors by 
exposing the state of his affairs. If you take a whole country like 
England, it becomes a matter of accident, situation, and personal 
history and connection, what a man knows about the state of any 
particular business. There are people in London and elsewhere who 
know more about the state of trade and the openings for capital and 
enterprise in California, China, and Japan, or some South American 
State, than in their own country, and who could more easily make their 
own way, or push on their sons or their nephews, in a place some 
thousand miles off than in their own town. The distinction which 
Mr. Mill has drawn between international trade and home trade, in 
respect of the transferability of labour and capital and the equalisa- 
tion of wages and profit, if it had once some foundation when trade 
at home was simpler and better known, and when foreign countries 
were almost wholly unknown, cannot now be sustained. Not that 
the doctrine of the equality of profits and of the determination of 
comparative prices by comparative cost of production is now appli- 
cable to both, but that it is applicable to neither. It was a step in 
the right direction to recognise its inapplicability to the exchanges 
between different countries, but the further step is now required of 
abandoning it altogether. 

In both home trade and international trade the migration of labour 
and capital has some effect on wages and profits, and the comparative 
cost of producing different commodities some effect on their compara- 
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tive value and price, but in both cases the effect is uncertain, irregular, 
and incalculable. In neither case is there an equalisation of either 
wages or profits; in neither case do prices conform to the Ricardian 
law of cost. If a particular business is known, or believed to be 
flourishing, capital flows into it, but it flows also into businesses that 
are, in reality, very unprosperous. One has only to keep one’s eyes 
open in the streets of London to see, year after year, shops fail, dis- 
appear, and reappear with another name over the window, though 
the locality evidently does not support them. Save in so far as the 
prosperity of their own business depends on that of others, the 
people in one trade know little or nothing of the condition of other 
trades, or no more than the newspapers tell them. So far, too, is 
the producer of one article from knowing the cost of every other, 
that often he does not know what the cost of his own commodity is 
to other producers in the same business. That varies with the 
method they follow, their situation, connection, and the rapidity of 
their returns, the solvency of the people they give credit to, and the 
number of bad debts, their own credit, the economy, the skill, care, 
and invention exerted by both themselves ‘and those under them, 
luck, and many other conditions. Ricardo and his followers have 
assumed labour to be the only element in the cost of production, and 
the only productive power; and the notion has had _ pernicious 
consequences. Capitalists have been led by it to look to reduction 
of wages as the only means of keeping up profit, and labourers to 
suppose that every increase of profit must have arisen from their own 
work, and be at their cost. All the sophistry in the literature of 
Socialism has not given birth to a more mischievous fallacy than that 
contained in the Ricardian dogma—‘the rate of profit is never 
increased by a better distribution of labour, by the invention of 
machinery, or by any means of abridging labour, either in the 
manufacture or the conveyance of goods. These are causes which 
operate on price, and are beneficial to consumers, but they have no 
effect whatever on profit. On the other hand, every diminution in 
the wages of labour raises profit.”' A capitalist, no less than a 
statesman, may, by taking thought, add a cubit to his stature. He 
may diminish his outgoings and augment his returns without lowering 
wages. ‘The soil, the seed, the animals, the coal, the machinery, the 
chemical agents that capitalists employ, have productive powers ; 


their own brains have productive powers; and all these forces may 
be made, by skill and economy, to produce more at less cost. Mr. 
Mill made, doubtless, an important correction of Ricardo’s language 
in saying that the rate of profit depends, not on wages, but on the 
cost of labour; but the cost of labour is only one of several conditions 
affecting the result. 


(1) McCulloch’s Edition of Ricardo’s Works, p. 49. 
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What is or may be known generally, with respect to commodities, 
is not the cost—still less the profit—of producing them, but their 
actual market price. People in a particular trade may further know 
what profit a particular price yields to themselves, though the same 
price may give very different profits to different producers. People 
outside the trade, again, may know whether the present prices of the 
things produced in it are above or below the usual level. But not 
even the people in the trade can know what the price will be six 
months hence. When the price of an article, say coal or iron, is 
above the usual level, capital is attracted to its production, and bills 
increase in the business; but no examination of the entire field of 
employment is made or attempted. In truth, the choice of employ- 
ment runs in a very narrow groove. There is, no doubt, a tendency 
of trades to localise themselves, like cotton manufacture in Lanca- 
shire, in the places with the best natural aptitudes for them. But in 
the degree and manner in which this localisation takes place, it is 
largely the result of want of information, and want of originality and 
enterprise, and is far from effecting the best distribution of industry. 
Men follow each other like sheep in flocks, though the sheep are not 
wise in inferring that wherever there is enough good grass for a few, 
there must be plenty for the whole flock that goes after them. 
Belfast is well situated for the manufacture of linen, and has a 
trained population, with hereditary aptitudes; but that is fur from 
affording adequate reason for the fact that almost every one there 
with capital has, for the last two generations, gone into linen, for 
the place and people have capacities for other manufactures. The 
Belfast people have put almost all their eggs in one basket. There 
has been a great over-production of linen; and the case is only one 
of many showing that Chancellor Oxenstiern’s saying, “ Quantula 
sapientid regitur mundus,” is as true of the commercial as it is of 
the political world. 

Instead of the world of light, order, equality, and perfect organiza- 
tion, which orthodox political economy postulates, the commercial 
world is thus one of obscurity, confusion, haphazard, in which, amid 
much destruction and waste, there is by no means always a survival 
of the fittest, even though cunning be counted among the conditions 
of fitness. ‘The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, nor yet riches to men of understanding, but time and chance 
happeneth to them all.” The part of chance in the matter is really 
so great, the venture so often chiefly at other peoplo’s risk—and the 
ramifications of commercial relations and credit, the sudden changes 
in the activity of business and in demand, the fluctuations of prices, 
make the trader’s fortune dependent on so many other conditions 
than his own skill and care—that not a few hardly try to exercise 
judgment or foresight. The Duke of Wellington is said to have 
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replied to a lady who besought him to tell her how the battle of 
Waterloo was won: “ Well, madam, we pounded, and they pounded, 
and we pounded the hardest.” If the story is correct, the Duke 
probably thought no better account of a battle intelligible to a 
woman ; but many men nowadays seem of opinion that the only way 
to succeed in the battle of life is to pound the hardest as long as they 
can, especially if they can do so with metal from other people’s 
magazines. The very word speculation has undergone a perceptible 
change of meaning, denoting something much nearer gambling than 
it once did. Adam Smith spoke of certain employments in his day 
as lotteries—* the lottery of the law,” “ the lottery of the sea,’’ for 
example—and of the absurd presumption of mankind in their own 
good fortune in respect of such lotteries. Now almost every trade 
has become a lottery, and human presumption has in no respect 
diminished. 

The ignorance and blindness with which modern trade is carried 
on are, as the foregoing pages have shown, partly inevitable and 
irremediable, resulting as they do to a great extent from the conse- 
quences of industrial and commercial progress on the one hand, and 
the limitation of human faculties on the other. So much could never 
be known, in a free and progressive world, of the condition and 
prospects of every employment, nor could the transfer of labour and 
capital become so easy as to produce an approximation to the 
equality in the rate of profit imagined by the orthodox economist. 
His system has indeed done much to defeat itself and to aggravate 
the obscurity, disorder, and inequality. By assuming that the laws 
determining profits, prices, and the division of employment are 
fully understood, and pursuing the method of deduction from arbi- 
trary assumptions to the neglect of the investigation of facts, he has 
left us in darkness with respect to many matters as to which the 
economic world might be less unknown than it is. Arthur Young’s 
Tours, Tooke’s History of Prices, Porter’s Progress of the Nation, 
Thorold Rogers’s JTistery of Agriculture and Prices, Caird’s Eng- 
lish Agriculture in 1850, the so-called Domesday Books, inaccurate 
as they are, the Agricultural Statistics, and those relating to trade 
and to income, together with the reports of many Parliamentary 
Committees, afford an example of the facts that might be gathered, 
marshalled, and sifted. We might by this time have an almost 
complete industrial and commercial map of the kingdom, showing, 
for the last forty years, the distribution of trades, the changes in the 
methods of both manufacture and farming, the migration of their 
sites, the new employments invented, the number of persons in every 
employment in each successive year, the fluctuations in the prices 
of both commodities and labour, not in the chief markets only, but in 
every town and parish, and the main changes that have taken place 
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in the nature, amount, and distribution of national wealth and their 
causes. Mr. Bagehot, criticising the plea of a German economist 
and statist, Dr. Gustav Cohn, for a close investigation of all facts 
relating to banking and other departments of industrial and com- 
mercial economy, called it, by way of disparagement, “ the all-case 
method,” affirming that no discovery was ever so made. It would 
be nearer the truth to say that no discovery was ever made by 
the no-case method, ‘To imagine that a clever man with his eyes 
shut can think out the laws of the economic world, is as reasonable 
as to suppose that he could in the same manner discover the laws of 
the physical world. In chemistry, in natural history, in physiology, 
in physical astronomy, discoveries are made every year by the all- 
case method—by neglecting no phenomenon as unworthy of observa- 
tion, and investigating every case that presents itself, with a view to 
ascertaining its causes and laws. The economist might acquire by 
this method something of the faculty of prediction which Mr. Lowe 
claims for him. The relation, for example, between the economy 
and the law of a country, and between the movements of both, is one 
of the cases in which a power of prevision may be acquired by the 
inductive method. When Mr. Lowe affirms that political economy 
is the only department of political and moral science in which pre- 
diction is possible, he forgets that all the laws of civilised society are 
based on the assumption that the conduct of the great majority of its 
members can be foretold, that they will obey the laws, and that 
certain consequences, moral, political, and economic, will ensue. 
Were it otherwise, the desires of which the various kinds of wealth 
are the objects, would lead, not to industry and commerce, but 
only to plunder and theft. In relation to the present depression of 
trade, an instance may be given of the power of prediction the 
lawyer possesses. As Auguste Comte well said, to predict the future 
you must be able to predict the past, where your predictions can be 
verified and your method put to the test. The following prediction 
of the past, proving a power of predicting the future, is in point. 
Not long ago an eminent economic authority, Mr. Jevons, referred, 
in a letter in the Zines, to the number of bankruptcies in the 
United States in 1878, in support of his theory of a decennial solar 
cycle resulting in regular periods of depression and commercial 
crises. An eminent legal authority, on the other hand, Mr. Francis 
Reilly, observed at once to the present writer that Mr. Jevons 
should have inquired whether anything besides the number of sun- 
spots had changed, adding that the American bankruptey law varied, 
and as in this country the number of bankruptcies varied with the 
law, he believed it would be found to be so in the United States. 
Soon afterwards facts were published, proving that this prediction 
of the past was well founded, that the great number of American 
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bankruptcies last year arose from tho desire of debtors to take advan- 
tage of an expiring Act—too liberal to defaulting traders—and that 
Mr. Reilly might draw an Act that would much diminish the number 
of fraudulent bankruptcies in England, and possibly baffle Mr. 
Jevons’s solar cycle in 1888, 

Aguin, although the modern commercial world is by its nature 
and constitution, by the ever-increasing extent of its area, not only 
one of perpetual change, but liable to sudden and unforeseen dis- 
turbances, yet the very perception of this fact and of its causes 
gives a power of prevision. A curious and instructive example of 
the error of the d priori economist on this point will be found in 
Ricardo’s chapter on natural and market price. He could not shut 
his eyes altogether to the fuct that there were fluctuations in prices 
and profits, disturbing the order and equality his theory assumed, 
and was compelled to admit that the termination of the great war 
with France, for example, had deranged the previous distribution of 
employments in Europe and destroyed some of the occupations of 
capital.! But he proceeded at once to set aside such changes in his 
exposition of the laws of wages, people, and prices, on the assump- 
tion that they were equally operative in all stages of society ; an 
assumption absolutely false in itself, and assuredly not a reason for 
leaving the phenomena in question out of consideration, had it been 
true. ‘ Having,” he says, “fully acknowledged the temporary 
effects which, in particular employments, may be produced on the 
prices of commodities as well as on the wages of labour, and the pro- 
fits of stock, by accidental causes, since these effects are equally opera- 
tive in all stages of society, we will leave them entirely out of our 
consideration, whilst we are treating of the laws which regulate 
natural prices, natural wages, and natural profits.”’? That is to say, 
in discussing the natural as distinguished from the positive laws 
governing the distribution of wealth, he ignored the essential differ- 
ence between stationary and progressive society, between the ancient 
economic world, with its simple and customary methods and prices, 
and the modern with its vastness, complexity, incessant movement, 
and sudden vicissitudes and fluctuations. The changes which he set 
aside as the results of “ accidental causes,” were mainly the natural 
and inevitable consequences of the constitution and course of the 
economic world in which he lived. But even disturbances which 
arise from political and other causes of a different order, ought to be 
taken into account by both the theoretical economist and the 
practical man of business, as inseparable from the world and the age 
in which wo live. The present depression of trade has been at- 
tributed to various temporary causes—the Franco-German war and 

(1) Ricardo’s Works, McCulloch's Ed., p. 48. 
(2) Ib, p. 49. 
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its consequences, the war in Turkey, the immense military expendi- 
ture through Europe, the demonetising of silver, a succession of bad 
harvests at home, and famines in India and China. These are not 
in truth the only causes of the depression, which has arisen in a great 
measure, as already explained, from conditions inherent in modern 
economy; but even the temporary occurrences referred to have 
nothing really abnormal in their character, they are natural incidents 
of the world and the age, and as such should have been included in 
the speculations of both economists and men of business. It is 
written, indeed, that “he that observeth the winds shall not sow, 
and he that observeth the clouds shall not reap,” but he is a poor 
husbandman who reckons on nothing but fine weather. 

The present article has kept the industrial and commercial side of 
the world chiefly in view, but it would be a fundamental error to 
regard the economical world as bounded by commerce and industry, 
or as containing no other phenomena whose laws it is the object of 
political economy to investigate. The desires for various kinds of 
wealth are not the only motives on which the production and distri- 
bution of wealth depend ; the economist must penetrate even into the 
most romantic passions and sentiments of the human heart. There, 
too, all is not unknown, or beyond scientific or even commercial pre- 
vision. No writer of his time had a keener insight into the secret 
springs of the movements of society, when he was not in economic 
leading-strings, than Mr. Bagehot, who has finely observed that 
‘‘the range and force of some of the finest impulses and affections of 
young hearts enter largely into the calculations and anticipated 
profits of the speculative builder.” Stop for a twelvemonth marriages 
of the most sentimental order, those of pure love, and many builders 
and house-owners will be ruined, many clergymen, lawyers, and 
doctors impoverished, and a generation hence it will be felt in the 
labour market and in every trade and profession. But marriages 
for love will not stop for a twelvemonth; the calculation of the 
Registrar-General will not be defeated ; clerical, legal, and medical 
functionaries will be employed, and five-and-twenty years hence 
sons of this year’s lovers will be found in every vocation. A critic 
has severely rebuked the writer for having, in a previous article, 
controverted Mr. Lowe’s proposition that the desire of wealth is the 
single motive in human affairs on which predictions can be founded, 
and that “in love, war, and politics prediction is impossible.” ‘ He 
actually,”’ the critic says, “‘adduces the fact that we can predict 
within a certain small limit of probable error the number of mar- 
riages for any year, as a proof that economic phenomena do not 
depend on the operation of a single motive. He could not have 
chosen a more unlucky example, for the merest tiro in statistical 
inquiry is aware how closely the number of marriages is connected 
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with the price of grain, and this in all countries. No one can pos- 
sibly look at the curves representing these two facts without seeing 
that the price of grain determines the movement of the marriages.’’' 
The critic would appear to hold that the single motive to marriage 
is to go shares in a big loaf. But it is true that, although only the 
poorest class is restrained by the price of corn, when bread is dear 
many poor persons are unable to marry for love. The curious thing 
is that in England, among a nation of shopkeepers, marriages are 
more commonly for love than in France, where the tender passion 
is supposed to be more easily excited; and that if the love of money 
be anywhere the single motive from which transactions in the matri- 
monial market can be foretold, it is at the other side of the Channel. 
In all countries, however, the forces by which the economic world 
is moved are many and complex, and it is only by a searching inves- 
tigation of its actual movements that the laws by which these move- 
ments are governed can be known. 

It is not meant that deduction has no place in economic science ; 
every inference from or application of a general principle is a 
deduction. What is meant is that Political Economy has not 
reached the stage of a deductive science, that the fundamental laws 
of the economic world are still imperfectly known, and that they can 
be fully known only by patient induction. The aphorism of Bacon, 
moreover, respecting the application of human laws, should be con- 
stantly present to the mind of the student of economic laws :— 
“ Consequentie non est consequentia; sed sisti debet extensio intra 
casus proximos: alioqui labetur ad dissimilia, et magis valebunt 
acumina ingeniorum quam auctoritas legum.” The theory of profits, 
prices, and taxation, referred to in a previous page, affords an instruc- 
tive instance. That every one desires money is a consequence of 
the fact that money is the common medium of exchange, and pur- 
chases everything. But every subsequent link in the chain of 
consequences deduced in the orthodox theory is defective—that 
there is a consequent equality of both wages and profits; that prices 
are therefore in proportion to cost of production; and that a tax on 
any special trade or commodity falls necessarily on the consumer, 
and cannot fall on the producer. Small capitalists have been driven 
out of several trades by taxation, and it is thus possible that in par- 
ticular cases so-called indirect taxation, by ruining producers, may 
sause the stock in trade to be sold at a sacrifice to consumers. 

Two conclusions, at least, it is hoped many readers will concur in ; 
—that the economic world is still in a great measure an unknown 
one, and that to know it, economists must explore it as geographers 
have explored the world of physical geography, 

T. KE. C. Lesirme, 
(1) The Statist, January 4th, 1879. 











REFORM IN VICTORIA. 


Writers are fond of advocating the study of Greek constitutions for 
the reason that they present a microcosm of human polities. The 
study of our own varied colonial constitutions is, however, of more 
direct use to the political student of to-day, because of the fact that, 
limited in history and in detuil, in past and in present features, like 
those of ancient Greece, these colonial constitutions present, in addition, 
a political microcosm made up of the thoughts, the feelings, the men 
of our own century. The British constitution has, moreover, become 
the standard of those many modern constitutions which seek by the 
aid of its example to attain to a well-ordered freedom; to clothe, 
that is, the power of the people, everywhere pushing to the front, in 
some sort of staid and trustworthy form. 

It is the object of this article to consider one of these constitutions, 
viz. that of Victoria. We have here a paper bicameral consti- 
tution, and this instance has for us an actual as well as a problematic 
value. Victoria, in her short seventeen years of Parliamentary 
existence, has suffered much material detriment from Parliamentary 
deadlocks. She is now emerging from the throes of her latest, and 
has made up her mind this time determinedly to bring about the 
much-needed reform. A deputation of leading members of her Par- 
liament has already visited England to ask the ultimate aid of the 
Imperial authorities to put an end to those grievous constitutional 
difficulties which local effort has been unable to overcome. In the 
May number of the Fortnightly Review Professor Pearson gave a 
valuable historical account of these difficulties. I propose here to 
summarise the present conditions of the whole case, and so to pass to 
the more urgent question of the remedies desired or desirable. 

From the first granting of the Victorian constitution there has 
been a desire, acquiesced in by the majority and acknowledged by 
all, for a general assimilation of the two Chambers to the forms 
and precedents of the English Parliament. Thus section 34 of the 
Constitution Act enjoins that until standing orders be adopted for 
any particular case, “resort shall be had to the rules, forms, and 
usages of the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which shall be followed so fur as the same may be applicable to the 
proceedings of the same Council and Assembly respectively.” Thus 
the Lex et Consuetudo Parliamenti became conventionally ex- 
tended to both Houses; and, as a natural corollary, it came to be 
held that if the one was to be upheld by the wgis of the privileges of 
the House of Commons, the other was thereby to be placed on the 
proud constitutional pedestal of the ‘“ most august assembly in the 
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world.” This Lords and Commons theory certainly took possession 
of all minds, political and legal. In the great Darling crisis, such 
was the avowed view of Lord Cardwell as representing the Colonial 
Office. 

This admitted theory received explicit recognition at the hands of 
those most interested in 1867. In that year both Council and 
Assembly respectively agreed to the following resolution in regard 
to the interpretation of Section 56 of the Constitution Act :—* This 
House is of opinion that the practice of the Lords and Commons 
respectively be observed as to money-bills, and as to all subjects of 
aid and supply; and that each House shall be guided in such 
matters and forms relating thereto by the precedents established by 
the House of Lords and by the House of Commons respectively.” 
This is the culminating result of the growth of this Lords and 
Commons theory, but it is most important to notice that the binding 
nature of the decision has been since denied, on the curiously 
technical plea that the two Houses agreed thereto separately, and that 
it could never find a place on the list of the joint standing orders 
—or orders passed by both Houses in conference, and so dinding on 
both. But such objections are only the outward and visible sign 
that this theory is in reality built upon a foundation of sand. To 
the unprejudiced student of the case, this straining of Section 35 of 
the Constitution Act is seen clearly to be at variance with the 
actually existing state of things. The elements of the parliamentary 
government at present existing in Victoria are incapable of support- 
ing a bicameral system strictly analogous to Lords and Commons. This 
is the secret of the recurring deadlocks; this the true diagnosis of 
the intermittent crisis fever. We propose in this article, firstly, 
to summarise the present condition of things ; and lastly, to epitomise 
such remedies as have been proposed, with the intent to emphasise 
the fact that the present conditions are ephemeral, and that legisla- 
tion must regard the future and not merely the present. 

The truth of our statement of the present condition of affairs will 
become self-evident, as soon as attention is given to the constitu- 
tion and the practice of the two Houses. In regard to their consti- 
tution, both the Houses are elective; and they become in some 
measure representative of definite interests in virtue of the wide 
difference in the respective conditions of election. The Council, the 
assumed House of Lords, is composed of members elected to serve 
till they retire by rotation; and the necessary qualification for 
candidature is the possession of property of at least £250 annual 
value. The electors to the Council are, again, the propertied and 
educated section of the community; in other words, an elector to 
the Council must be possessed of property of £50 annual value, or 
hold such certificates of talent or study as a University degree, a 
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commission in the army or navy, legal qualification as barrister, 
solicitor, or medical practitioner, or be an officiating minister of 
religion, or certificated schoolmaster. There are 30,000 such electors 
on the rolls in Victoria. The Council thus virtually represents 
the property and the professional interests of the community. 
This is of more importance when we remember that the ultimate 
qualification as an elector to the House of Assembly, the assumed 
House of Commons, is manhood suffrage; and that there is not 
only no property qualification for membership, but, in addition, a 
grant, for the present in force, of £300 per annum to each member 
of the House. The Assembly may thus be said, in more ways than 
one, to represent the great numerical mass of the community. 

The practice of these two Houses also differs materially from that 
of Lords and Commons; nor is this surprising when we remember 
the personnel of the two Houses. In regard to the Council, first we 
record the conclusion arrived at by Sir David Wedderburn.’ “ In 
Victoria the Legislative Council is a representative body with an 
influential constituency at its back, and considers itself as especially 
constituted to secure the interests of property.’”’ There are members 
of the Council who themselves publicly and often boast of being 
elected by, and so becoming representative of, the wealth and intel- 
hgence of the community. And they have even held, “ in financial 
matters we are not to be compared with the House of Lords.”’ They 
rely on the 35th article of the Constitution Act, which they hold 
implies that the procedure, rights, and other attributes of the 
Legislature must not exceed those of the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment. There are members of the Council, in short, who claim for 
it the position of a second House of Commons. And when members 
themselves say this of themselves, bring plausible proof from the 
paper constitution, and, above all, act up to the views they hold, it 
boots little to refine on the point as to whether they are legally and 
constitutionally justified in their conduct. 

The reason that they do not always follow the practice of the 
Hlouse of Lords is further illustrated by a recognition of their 
personal characteristics. As far as regards the electors, the intel- 
ligence of Victoria has its place on the rolls and the benches of 
either House; but the Council has its peculiar power as the mouth- 
piece of the wealth of the community. Its members and _ their 
constituents belong to an order which has appeared suddenly and 
rapidly in the land. It is a class described by Victorians them- 
selves by the opprobrious terms, ‘‘ wealthy lower orders; ” terms 
savouring strongly of that concise definition of wealth as “that 
which is accumulated by the industrious and coveted by the idle.” 
This class holds an enormous capital in land, in sheep, in money. 


(1) See Fortnightly Review, vol, xx. New Series, p. 43. 
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The individual possessors are, of course, few in number ; nor, indeed, 
are they necessarily conspicuous for the qualities or attributes 
usually credited to the wealthy landowners of an old country, and 
which constitute the base or foundation on which the House of 
Lords rests and has its being. 

The class is largely composed of men who started in life with but 
little capital ; and in a majority of cases wealth has come to them 
whether they sought it or not. The rapid natural increase of flocks 
and herds, thriving on the appropriation of new miles of virgin grass- 
lands, has multiplied cent. per cent. the small invested beginnings. 
Again, the welcome nuggets of the gold-fields brought a vast inrush 
of population, which ran up the value of land to a fabulous height, 
and with a suddenness the story of which is far more surprising than 
the most extravagant fable. Melbourne, Geelong, Ballarat, and 
other cities and towns came and occupied men’s paddocks, and turned 
them out of their shepherding huts, but paid them heavy golden 
compensation. Many men in Victoria were thus surprised into 
becoming wealthy. In some cases their antecedents were not calcu- 
lated to add lustre to their new social prominence. There was fre- 
quently a want of education, or an absence of those qualities and 
attributes which only develop through long years of association 
with the rights and duties of property. We do not for a moment 
say the whole class was of this composition, but none will deny that 
there was a preponderating leaven of this type pervading it. 

Against many drawbacks of reputation and circumstance, this 
class had to fight its way to an honourable fame; and its champion 
and representative has been the Legislative Council. And this body 
of wealthy landowners and merchants numbered inits ranks the best 
pioneer blood; the bravery and energy which opened up the wilds 
of the interior; the skill and perseverance which, by storage of 
water and other means, won large tracts of country in the face 
of that curse of Australia, severe drought; the enterprise and 
business ability which has made Melbourne the Liverpool of the 
South ; and generally speaking self-denial and hard work. These 
are the qualities which gave to the order its opportunities; which 
enabled it to make its fortune out of circumstances. But a body 
thus inspired with the full flood of energy and the boundless aspira- 
tions and ambitions of success, must needs have the restraint of a 
well-ordered mind if it would attain to the lasting success of the 
same order in an old country. And itis just this element which 
has not as yet come to the front in Victoria. Nor, indeed, can its ap- 
pearance be expected till the necessary time shall have elapsed to tone 
down and sober the first exuberant outbursts of growth. In short, 
wealth and intelligence in Victoria are in the heyday of youth; and 
to look for the existence, under such conditions, of a House of Lords, 
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is to look for an impossibility. But they are there, and give abundant 
promise of a manhood which shall render all things possible. 

The companion feature in this picture has hitherto suffered a 
strange neglect, and to this it is our endeavour here to direct special 
attention. We are told frequently the Council is no counterpart of 
the House of Lords; yet seldom do we hear the question asked, Is 
the Assembly a true or efficient copy of the House of Commons? It 
is obvious that if it be not, we may look in vain, in that bicameral 
Parliament, of which it is a part, for the possible action of a true 
House of Lords. Now the electors to the Assembly are very much 
the same as the electors to the English House of Commons. For 
though manhood suffrage is the law, yet of the hundred and eighty 
thousand electors not more than thirty thousand appear on the 
rolls on the ground of manhood suffrage, the majority claiming the 
right as ratepayers, &c. And even this thirty thousand is very 
largely composed of young men, often the sons of the wealthy, who 
regard such registration as the least cumbersome mode of exercis- 
ing their jus suffragii. Asa fact, even the working-class electors of 
Victoria are exactly equivalent to the well-to-do working-classes of 
the old country, and at the present there are, practically speaking, 
no lower strata of labour. 

Where the vital difference lies between the Assembly and the 
House of Commons is in the members themselves. Victoria, of the 
size of Scotland and England together, is at the present inhabited 
by about the population of Kent. The men are all hard at work 
carving out fortunes. Even in those instances where to an outsider 
the fortune seems already acquired, the life of work is by no means 
over. In this new community there is, as yet, no extensive class, 
as in England, of educated, contented, well-to-do men, ready, willing, 
and ambitious to devote their lives and energies to the national work 
of legislation and administration. In Victoria this state of things 
has given rise to the questionable expedient of payment of members, 
an expedient which experience is rapidly proving to be fraught 
with more evils than advantages. Three hundred pounds a year, 
together with a free railway pass, is at present paid to every 
member of Parliament. It has been held that the amount is wrong. 
On the one hand, it is too large to be a mere reimbursement of the 
expenses of attending Parliament, the avowed purpose of the smaller 
honorarium paid in New Zealand and other places, But, on the other 
hand, it is too small adequately to repay any man of ability for his 
devotion of time and work to the purposes of the nation. Three 
hundred pounds per annum tends rather to introduce into the public 
service a class of professional politicians, who regard this pittance as 
a means of subsistence until, by the exertion of the ability to govern 
his fellows, which every man believes himself to possess, he attain to 
the emoluments of a minister. In Victoria proof of this is seen in 
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the class of people who sometimes attain to the higher posts. They 
are no doubt clever men ; and in their struggles is very apparent the 
rule of the survival of the fittest. But it is the fittest of a type that 
does not make safe leaders or guides for a community. These men 
have not the associations of responsibility which long ownership of 
property induces in its train; nor have they enjoyed, as a rule, that 
early training for learned professions at Universities or the Bar 
which gives to members of the House of Commons a cultured 
stability, a recognition of the fair claim of other sides and other 
opinions, which renders extreme measures on the part of that House 
impossible. Yet these very men are invariably the loudest to make 
their claims heard, and the most persistent in maintaining a state of 
things which enables them to float on the surface of society. Time, 
and its consequent increase of population, will lower the standard of 
the electors; all the more needful is it then to raise that of the 
representatives of the future. 

The fact that Council and Assembly fail to follow the practice of 
the Lords and Commons is amply evident from a glance at history. 
The usual climax of Parliamentary deadlocks in Victoria is the 
rejection of the annual Appropriation Bill by the Upper House. 
Last year saw the fourth instance of such action within the seventeen 
years of Victorian Parliamentary life. This is in strange contrast to 
English procedure. In the discussion as to the mutual rights of 
Lords and Commons upon the Paper Duties Bill in 1860, we find 
recorded the report made by a committee extending its investigations 
over two hundred years :—*“ Bills appropriating supplies amended 
or rejected by House of Lords—no case found.” This exemplifies well 
the marked and unmistakable difference between the two instances. 
And in reviewing the conduct of the Council in so often rejecting 
Supply Bills, contrary altogether to the practice of the Lords, the 
obvious question arises—Have the conditions been the same? Have 
the Lords ever had the same reason for asserting their right of 
rejection which the Council has had? By their Constitution Act 
Victorians bind themselves to follow home precedents “so far as 
applicable.’ History shows us that in many cases these precedents, 
under present conditions, are inapplicable. The Council is asked to 
condescend to the position of the House of Lords; yet this is 
obviously impossible unless the Assembly, on its part, condescend to 
the position of the House of Commons. 

It is our special endeavour here to consider the terms of some 
agreement for these constitutional warriors, which may be the basis 
of a lasting peace. We have scanned the nature of the Victorian 
bicameral system. Its early promise has resulted in an outcome of 
failure. Victoria has become notorious as the congenial home of 
Parliamentary deadlocks. When a man is constantly, in regard 
to his health, in a critical state, the inevitable conclusion is that there 
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is something wrong with his constitution. And so it is with the 
body politic; but in this latter case there is the further possibility 
of so altering the constitution that crises shall no longer occur. 

The Victorian constitution has broken down more than once. In 
the minute of the ministry which resigned in the crisis in May, 1866, 
such words as the following are possible :—‘“ We find ourselves 
unable to carry on the government, although we have fifty-eight 
supporters inan Assembly counting seventy-eight members. . . . . 
No Ministry formed from the opposition could carry on her Majesty’s 
Government . . . . under our present very imperfect, and, in such 
crises as the present, almost unworkable constitution.” Yet that 
very crisis was summarily put a stop to by a compromise in which 
the obstruction of the Council gave way no sooner than the 
aggression of the Assembly drew in its horns. But with the end 
of the crisis vanished, as usual, all thought of reform. 

There is always an avowal on both sides of a desire to legislate in 
accordance with the public will, and yet appeals to the people and 
dissolutions rather embitter than allay the more virulent symptoms 
of the ailment. The reason is not far to seek. Party feeling rules 
rampant in Victoria. The crisis of 1866 occurred when Protection 
was striving for the mastery over Free Trade. In all the great 
struggles between Assembly and Council, the Council has rejected 
supplies on the nominal plea of irregularities in form; it has 
objected not to the matter presented, but to the manner of presen- 
tation. Thus the outside world has seen with astonishment the 
mere prefixing of a free gift preamble—or the embodiment into a Bill 
of what the Council has regarded as foreign matter—throw the colony 
into convulsions, seriously damaging to its material prosperity and 
its reputation. But there are always, underlying these nominal pre- 
texts, real reasons of party politics. A very slight experience of 
Victorian society soon proves the operation of the adage, “He 
that is not with me is against me.” Neutrality is regarded as 
an impossibility. Ifyou are not a vigorous ally, you belong to the 
camp of the enemy. It is the very state of public opinion sought for 
by the old Greek lawgiver. Asa sign of these things we find the 
epithet revolutionary invariably applied by the one party to the 
other, in order to lower it in the eyes of the world; yet are these 
party spirits, for no very occult reason, incapable of successfully 
revolutionising their ‘ unworkable constitution.” 

Just as the Battle of the Tariffs lay at the base of the crisis of 
1866, so it is generally held that taxation of squatting property is 
greatly the cause of the latest deadlock. In 1878 the plea of the 
Council for rejecting the Appropriation Bill was that it had tacked 
to it an item for payment of members. The squatter majority in the 
Council hold that the more democratic majority of the Assembly, in 
passing the Land Tax Bill of 1877, treated their class interests with 
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gross unfairness; and they hold that payment of members alone 
enables the ardent spirits, who are the backbone of this majority in 
the Assembly, to enter the political arena at all ; and there to vege- 
tate on £300 a year, to vote religiously for all who uphold this salary, 
and to look forward to attain, by a due use of their wits, to the 
£1,500 or £2,000 per annum enjoyed by ministers. The squatters, 
feeling all this, reject the Appropriation Bill. 

During the latest crisis three Bills were thrown out by the 
Council, and the private history of these episodes is not a little 
suggestive. In the first place there was the Defence Bill, embodying 
the advice of Sir W. Jervois; there was unanimous agreement as to 
the high utility and pressing desirability of adopting this advice at 
once. But in the Assembly the Bill was passed with a “ free gift ” 
preamble. The Council at once declare against this, that it is cutting 
them off from their constitutional power of amending the Defence 
Policy, and forthwith reject the Bill. Nominally, this is done not 
because of its matter, but because of its form. In reality, the Council 
are convinced that the party in the Assembly hostile to them are by 
this means attempting a permanent curtailment of their legitimate 
prerogative ; and the very security of the colony, in the midst of 
warlike rumours, is sacrificed to these party purposes. 

Again, a Bill providing for an international exhibition, which it 
was hoped would induce a leading member of the Royal Family to 
visit Australia, which was to do great things for commerce and 
industry, which was to give Melbourne a much-needed permanent 
exhibition building, is thrown out; and this partly because the 
Council was piqued at the Ministers proposing a resolution in the 
Assembly to invite the Royal guest before the Bill had been sent up 
to the Council, and partly because it was a rare opportunity for the 
Free-Traders to emphasise the evils of Protection by declaring an 
international exhibition altogether out of place in a Protectionist 
country. 

But the most serious matter is the third case—the rejection of the 
annual Appropriation Bill for the reasons alluded to above. 

This private history of matters, thoroughly acknowledged by all 
concerned, is fresh evidence, if such were needed, that neither 
Council nor Assembly act in the spirit of Lords and Commons. 
Each side allows its party policies to enter upon and regulate the 
ordinary courtesy and discretion of Parliamentary procedure. We 
look in vain for that spirit of the House of Commons embodied in 
Mr. Perceval’s words: “If there should be any fair reason to suppose 
a difference of opinion to exist in that other quarter (the House of 
Lords), that would be good ground for taking that grant out of the 
Appropriation Act.” The Assembly seems to have forgotten one 
prominent precedent of the House of Commons, ratified in the 
Palmer Case, viz.: that if any question enter Ways and Means on 
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which both Houses even appear to have the right to an expression of 
opinion, it is always desirable that it should, for expediency’s sake, 
be submitted as a separate measure. In the latest instance the 
Council actually gave public warning that they objected strongly to 
the item being placed in the Appropriation Bill; and yet the 
Assembly do include it, and say to the country : “ Now, if the Council 
reject, the blood be upon their heads.”’ And the Council retort: “If 
we act constitutionally we are bound to reject this Bill, and so we 
cast back in your teeth the accusation of revolutionary aims.” 

Enough, and more than enough, has now been said in proof of our 
first assertion that the bicameral Parliament in Victoria has failed 
to attain to the working success of its model; and that the un- 
deniable cause is the essential dissimilarity of its materials. Under 
differing conditions even similar means will lead to different ends: 
consequently, if the end sought, viz., the constitutional practice of the 
English Parliament, remain the same, the means adopted to attain 
to. it must be different. 

The cure of this intermittent crisis fever is now to be attempted 
once again. No doubt the constitutional procedure, both in regard 
4o initiation and legislation, lies, in the first instance, in Victoria 
itself. But the cry of reform has been ere now raised in Victoria 
without further effect. Ten years ago Sir Charles Dilke wrote: “The 
most singular, perhaps, of the spectacles presented by colonial 
politics during my visit was that of the Victorian Upper House 
going deliberately into committee to consider its own constitution, 
with a view of introducing a Bill for its own reform, or to meditate, 
as its enemies said, upon self-destruction.” And yet deadlocks 
still recur; ten years have reformed nothing of all these evils. The 
Council has again been deliberately considering its own reform. But 
this year has at last witnessed a stern, determined reference to the 
Home authorities. The great material good of a continued citizen- 
ship in a British Empire is held to be that its component parts will 
thereby be enabled to steer clear of the rocks and shoals of a too 
energetic, too full-blooded political life, on which have been ship- 
wrecked the States of South America, as were those of Mediaeval 
Italy and Ancient Greece. Our colonies are young as yet in political 
life, and no doubt the substantial and assured progress of the British 
colony as compared with that of any other nation—no doubt the fact 
that British colonies have never afforded an instance of civil or inter- 
colonial war—is largely, if not entirely, due to the circumstance that 
the energetic first flush of political life called out by the inauguration 
of self-government in new and young communities, is advised and 
controlled by means of the Governor, the Colonial Office, and, in 
the last instance, appeal to the Imperial Parliament—that is, by 
all the legislative and administrative experience of the very home of 
Parliamentary government. 
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Thus Victorians appeal to the Imperial Parliament; and the case 
to be presented must be discussed betimes. The kindly aid of the 
Imperial authorities has been invoked. According to the letter and 
the spirit of the Victorian Constitution, no measure of reform can be 
legalised without the consent of both the Houses. And the respec- 
tive majorities in these two Houses have long settled down into a 
rigid opposition to each other. Thus the Imperial wisdom will 
hardly endeavour to force on the colony the views of either of the 
two local parties. And it may be added, that from the same high 
quarters no scheme will be suggested which savours of anything 
or at variance with the true spirit of Parliamentary government. 

For these latter reasons we may at once dismiss from practical 
and immediate consideration such proposed reforms as would abolish 
the Council. Of a truth would this be the end of deadlocks: but by 
means of the annihilation of one of the two parties necessary to their 
occurrence. The Upper House will hardly agree to its own annihila- 
tion. Again, recent history by no means proves the Assembly of 
Victoria to be, at the present, a safe guardian of the interests of the 
community. We might instance its violent Protectionist proclivities, 
which are already enabling her freer neighbours to rival Victoria in 
her previously undisputed claim to be the premier colony of Aus- 
tralia. 

For these same reasons, too, we must regard with suspicion such 
reforms as seek to set up a direct appeal to the electors as a check and 
prevention of deadlocks. The Ministry at present enjoying the sup- 
port of the majority in the Assembly of Victoria has proposed that 
any measure which passes the Assembly in two consecutive sessions, 
and is twice rejected by the Ceuncil, shall be finally disposed of by 
Plebiscite. This is, in fact, the equivalent of making the Upper 
House dissolvable, in so far as it is a going to the country for its 
approval or disapproval of the policy of the majority of that House. 
But it is more than this; the independence of the Assembly as well 
is done away with. The proposal has actually brought about a split 
among the supporters of the Ministry. These dissentients hold, with 
great show of reason, that such a proposal simply insults and degrades 
Parliament by virtually ignoring that it represents the people. 

There are, however, two classes of reform which we need not 
reject on grounds either of theory or expediency: and it is in one of 
these two classes that the actual measures are to be found which 
shall set all right. Either of these classes would be acceptable in 
the colony itself, as they have neither of them been adopted by 
either of the two leading parties; probably for the reason that they 
neither run to those extremes from which alone effective party cries 
can be manufactured. 

The one class of the possible reforms seeks to leave the two 
Victorian chambers /egally what they are at the present practically ; 
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viz., two representative bodies conjointly representing all majorities, 
minorities, interests, and classes in the community. The means to 
this end are that, in the event of disagreement, the two Houses 
should sit together in joint conference, and the decision of a two- 
thirds majority be accepted by all as final. This scheme has for 
precedent the procedure in both the United States and France ; where, 
as in Victoria, the Upper Houses are elective, and universal suffrage 
prevails. And these reforms are based on the undoubted fact that 
in Victoria, from what cause soever, representatives of capital and 
property, the representatives, that is, most concerned with taxation, 
do seek seats in the Council in preference to the Assembly. This 
class of reforms is, then, eminently practical. 

Another means to the same end is to make the Council dissoluble 
together with the Assembly. And this is undoubtedly to rob the 
Upper House of this bicameral Parliament of its senatorial or perma- 
nent character. Consequently, it has been objected to such reforms 
that they are in contravention of the true English theory of Parliament. 
Yet in the thirty-fifth paragraph of the Victorian Constitution Act we 
read: “It shall be lawful for the Legislature by any act or acts to 
define the privileges, immunities, and powers of either Council or 
Assembly, provided that they shall not exceed those held, exercised, 
and enjoyed by the Commons’ House of Parliament.” The lex et 
consuetudo Parliamenti here specifically alluded to, seems as it were, 
purposely to allow that the literal powers and relations of Lords and 
Commons need not be binding; and, it may be added, it is but 
reasonable that much licence must exist where universal suffrage is 
already conceded. Thus it is that it comes to be held to be both 
legal and constitutional to give to the Council some technical status 
other than that of the House of Lords, provided, and so long as, in 
the aggregate the Council’s powers do not exceed those of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament; provided, that is, it remain a 
House of Parliament; and do not grow into a camarilla, a supreme 
senate, a thirty tyrants; or in any other mode become possessed of 
the powers wielded by the many forms which irresponsible oligarchy 
has taken in history. At the same time due care must be taken 
that the Assembly do not exceed the privileges, immunities, and 
powers of the Commons’ House of Parliament; in other words, that 
the Assembly also remain a House of Parliament, and do not grow 
into an exxAyouw, a supreme comitium, a four hundred tyrants; or, 
in any other mode become possessed of the powers wielded by the 
many forms which irresponsible ochlocracy has taken in history. 

The other class of practicable reforms boasts far greater pretension 
to philosophical correctness. It is proposed to modify the compo- 
sition of both Houses, so as to assimilate them more in character to 
their nominal models, the Lords and Commons. Such reforms 
take into consideration the actualities of the present, and the more 
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certain probabilities of the future, of the political development of 
Victoria. The Assembly is to be made representative of a// interests 
in the community. Property is to have more voice. Various schemes 
have been suggested to this end: some advocate the granting extra 
votes to ratepayers. But the most effectual course will be found in 
the abolition or modification of payment of members. This system 
is only on its trial at present in Victoria. We have already dis- 
cussed its tendencies. It would seem desirable, even if its total 
abolition be left till future growth shall supply Victoria with men of 
means ready to serve the country, that at all events the system should 
be now modified, at least so far as to make it a mere reimburse- 
ment of the necessary expenses of attendance, and not, as at present, 
an actual livelihood. But the main feature of these reforms is the 
proposed transformation of the Upper House. It is no longer to 
compete with the Lower House in the representation of any interests 
whatever, but is simply to take up the much-needed constitutional 
position of a wholesome check on purely party or reckless legislation. 
The means to this end is the substitution of nomination for election. 
South Australia, the steady-going and sober neighbour of excitable 
Victoria, finds its own elected Upper House work badly, and is 
proposing the substitution of nomination. In the Dominion of 
Canada nomination has been substituted with great success for elec- 
tion, which proved a failure in regard to the Upper House. New 
Zealand and New South Wales afford successful examples of Upper 
Houses nominated and not elected. And it is noteworthy that where 
elective Upper Houses still flourish—to wit, in Tasmania and the 
Cape—manhood suffrage does not exist. 

It may be noted that even in the present state of political develop- 
ment in Victoria, 2 nominated Council can be formed of the best 
minds in the colony. The simple expedient named is to nominate, 
on ex-officio grounds, all who have attained to leading positions in 
the community—political, social, commercial, scientific, and munici- 
pal. This would ensure for the Upper House wisdom, technical skill 
on all points, and the respect of the people. The liberty to nominate 
a certain proportion of other members would give to the Constitu- 
tional Government for the time being that powerful hold over 
obstructive cliques which the English Crown has found a most 
useful adjunct to Constitutional Government. 

We have briefly detailed two possible classes of reform. It remains 
only to add that it has been thought desirable to leave it to Victo- 
rians themselves to decide which class of schemes they may choose as 
the path that shall for the whole future lead them clear of Parlia- 
mentary deadlocks. The various authorities interested have two 
distinct questions before them. The one the matured form that the 
Victorian constitution is finally to assume, and the other the preven- 
tion of deadlocks during the present ephemeral epoch of Victorian 
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life. It is perhaps worth while for the moment to assume that the 
first question had best be left for future determination, and that the 
Victorian community may be trusted as it becomes, in the inevitable 
course of events, more developed in political knowledge, to seek of 
itself to satisfy the Parliamentary instincts of a more staid and full- 
grown British community, With the aid of this assumption we can 
abstract from all surrounding matter some simple means for prevent- 
ing Parliamentary deadlocks under existing conditions. 

The Victorian Upper House itself suggested such a remedy; but 
this remedy assumes that deadlocks result from nothing more than a 
rejection of the Appropriation Bill, and that the Upper House only 
rejects Appropriation Bills when they contain items objectionable to 
that House. The remedy is contained in the proposition that the 
Bill itself be always passed, but that if the Council take objection to 
any item, such objection is to be submitted to the decision of extra- 
colonial arbitrators, and the item retained or rejected in accordance 
with such decision. But we have seen that it is the opposition of 
the parties that rule in each House—it is men, and not measures, 
that bring about deadlocks. In Victoria the Government carry one 
House with them, and the Opposition the other. For instance, the 
two Houses have found it quite impossible to come to terms even on 
the common ground of the much-needed reform of the constitution. 
A right temporary remedy will seek to pit the two parties together 
in a constitutional arena. The Austrian and Norwegian constitu- 
tions offer suggestions. The Storthing divides itself into two distinct 
and permanent committees—the Odelsthing and the Tagthing—and 
when these two cannot agree, they join themselves together again 
for the nonce and vote in union. The two component parts of 
the Austrian Delegations, the Hungarian and the Austrian, when 
they fail to agree in their separate resolves, sit together in joint 
council for the single purpose of voting, but all further debate is 
forbidden. It is proposed then that when the two Victorian 
Houses cannot agree they should sit in joint committee on the 
question at issue, and that some sufficient majority should be 
accepted as a final decision of the point. Such a measure has the 
great merit of simplicity ; it has the merit, too, of being acceptable 
to all local parties, provided, of course, it is instituted as avowedly 
temporary—temporary, that is, as being a mere precursor of some 
final alteration of the constitution ; as being a mere palliative which 
shall tide over the difficulties of the present, and so render possible 
due and efficient preparation for the future. Yet it has the neces- 
sary merit of absolute efficacy for the prevention, so long as it is put 
in practice, of the source of all Victoria’s political ills—Parliamentary 
deadlocks. It is a sure preventive of the attacks of crisis fever until 
such time as the constitution shall become altered, and newly set up 
no longer obnoxious to such attacks. G. Bapen Powe11, 
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So far as the domestic history of the past month is concerned, Ireland 
is the chief centre of political interest. Parliament has been 
busied with the consideration of questions which touch at several 
separate points Irish interests, Irish rights, Irish sensibilities. It 
has been asked to legislate on the land question, on the question 
of university education, and on the right of Irishmen to organize 
volunteer corps. In addition to this there might be mentioned 
the movement that has received already the sanction of Parliament 
for abolishing the Convention Act, and conceding to Ireland the 
privilege, within certain limits, of holding political meetings as 
in England. In each of these matters the attitude of the two 
great parties in the State has been instructive. The cordial, and 
even enthusiastic, approval given by the Government and the 
Opposition to the Volunteer Corps Bill, marks, so far as the 
sentimental aspect of Irish politics is concerned, quite as much 
a new point of departure as, Mr. Lowe rightly said on Wednesday 
last, had been arrived at in the matter of university education. 

The omens are still more noticeable in the case of the advance 
which has been made in the direction of Irish land reform. It is 
not so long ago that the idea of a Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer throwing over an Irish Secretary, and accepting such a 
principle as that involved in Mr. Lefevre’s Resolution on the 
second of this month, would have been scouted as impossible. Here 
we may recognise symptoms of the assertion of the power of 
political ideas on the minds of a party traditionally inaccessible to 
ideas, The fact is at last allowed by the official representatives of 
Toryism, that the precise conditions which govern agriculture in 
England do not govern it in Ireland, and that in view of this diver- 
gence, it may not be amiss to be guided by the experience of other 
European countries. The object of Mr. Lefevre’s motion was so 
fully explained by Mr. Thornton in a recent number of this Review, 
that we need not here give a detailed account of its scope. Briefly 
it may be explained as having for its purpose the assimilation of the 
working of the Irish Landed Estates Court to that of the Irish 
Church Temporalities Commission, the extension, in other words, 
to the former of the inducements and facilities afforded under the 
latter to peasants to become proprietors. The really surprising 
novelty was to hear the Conservative leader of a Conservative House 
of Commons admitting the force of such arguments as those urged 
by the author of the resolution. ‘To this class of arguments we refer 
Mr. Lefevre’s statements that Ireland is behind all other countries of 
the world in the work of creating a class of small landlords; that, while 
in France nearly two-thirds of the land is owned by persons possessing 
less than seventy-five acres each, and in Switzerland more than two- 
thirds by proprietors the average of whose territorial possessions is 
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less than seventy acres, in Ireland not a two-hundred-and-fiftieth 
part of the land is in the ownership of persons having less than 
fifty acres each. Now, in Ireland the land is cultivated by 600,000 
tenants, with an average of between thirty-two and less than thirty 
acres apiece. There are 16,000 landlords, of whom 12,000 only have 
more than 100 acres, two-thirds of the total area of the country 
belonging to rather less than two thousand persons. 

Here then, it cannot be doubted, is a case—and it is a great thing 
for the Government to have recognised this much—in which the 
conventional arguments urged against peasant proprietorship wholly 
fail to apply. On the one hand, we have the experience of France 
to support the hypothesis that there is presumptive evidence in favour 
of the scheme; on the other hand, the experience of England is 
without anything from which it can be analogically inferred that the 
reform is inexpedient, much less dangerous. It may be granted that 
of late years signs have been witnessed of the development of an 
Irish middle class, and of course the tendency will be for the country 
to become more commercial and less agricultural. But agriculture 
will still remain the staple pursuit of Ireland; and if it be said that 
the multiplication of small holdings will be followed by unwieldy 
additions to the population, the answer which suggests itself is that 
there will be a corresponding increase in those opportunities of emi- 
gration of which Irishmen have never been slow to avail themselves. 
It is at least impossible to object to the proposal for the reasons that 
are adduced against it as valid in the case of England. In Ireland 
there is no question whatever of the introduction of a new principle. 
The lines on which Mr. Lefevre’s resolution proceeds are the lines 
on which the Irish territorial system is administered. Peasant 
proprietorship, or something very like it, is the foundation of that 
system. It has been recognised in the two greatest measures passed 
by an English parliament of late years. All that Mr. Lefevre does 
is to urge that it shall have fuller and more favourable opportunities 
than it has yet enjoyed. 

While, in these matters Irish legislation does not offer any 
exact precedent for England, and consequently any arguments drawn 
from England against such legislation are inadmissible, it will not 
do to ignore the fact that in the long run the spirit of Irish land 
reform may react upon England. Our meaning may be conveniently 
illustrated by two measures which have been brought forward in the 
course of the last fortnight in the two Houses of Parliament; the 
first, Mr. Shaw’s Landlord and Tenant Bill, the second reading of 
which was refused by the House of Commons by a majority of 172— 
263 to 91—May 14; the other, Lord Belmore’s Tenant Right Bill, 
negatived by the Peers, without a division, on Tuesday, May 20. 
It will be sufficient description of the second of these measures to 
say that it aimed at definitely recognising the legal validity of the 
Ulster tenant right in the case of farms let on lease, as well 
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as in those let by annual covenant. Serious objections to the 
proposal there were, of course, none forthcoming, and the sub- 
ject is chiefly to be noted because it affords a further illustration 
of the ministerial consciousness of the expediency of avoiding every- 
thing which can just now alienate the Irish vote. The Bill was 
brought forward by Lord Belmore; it was strongly supported by 
the Lord Chancellor; the Prime Minister refused to accede to Lord 
Granville’s request that he should urge Lord Belmore to withdraw 
the measure. Mr. Shaw’s Landlord and Tenant Bill was a different 
affair. It aimed not merely at a special and emphatic interpretation 
of a measure already in existence, as did Lord Belmore’s, but at 
enlarging the area covered by a particular custom. Its object 
was, in fact, to extend to the whole of Ireland the tenant right of 
Ulster—to give Irish tenants the power of securing themselves in 
their holdings without being subject to the confiscation of their pro- 
perty by an advance of rent. The amount of State interference in this 
matter is little more than that conditionally sanctioned by the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act of 1876 in England. It is less than exists, to the 
allowed and universal interest of the community, in the factory acts 
and shipping acts. It, or something like it, becomes a simple matter 
of justice when it is remembered that it was said, in the course of 
the debate, Irish tenants are not like English tenants, voluntary 
contractors, but obliged in the great majority of cases to accept 
any terms that the landlord may impose. It is a significant 
commentary on the wisdom of such legislation as this that the 
measure should have received the support both of Mr. Howard, the 
newly-elected member for East Cumberland, who is not likely to 
underrate the sacred right of territorial proprietorship, and of Mr. 
Herschell, whose name in such a context may be regarded as almost 
a synonym for judicial moderation. What is the exact position in 
which such legislation as this, in the case of Ireland, stands to 
legislation in the same department of politics in England? That it 
will stimulate the desire among English tenant farmers to secure 
fixity of tenure one cannot doubt. The plea of the English tenant 
farmers at the present time is as definite and intelligible as it is just. 
What they want is not peasant proprietorships, but fixity of tenure. 
In other words, they ask that the Agricultural Holdings Act 
shall cease to be permissive, and shall become compulsory. 
The future of English agriculture is in the direction of market 
gardening; the future of Irish agriculture lies in the chances 
of agricultural improvement. The condition of life and civili- 
zation in the two countries are essentially different. Hence, 
while by doing that which is just and expedient for Ireland 
you may emphasize the demand for that which is equitable and 
convenient for England, you cannot make what is exclusively 
suitable for Ireland suitable also for England. Here we may 
mention, as an illustration of our argument, a commendable policy 
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adopted by an English landlord. Lord Tollemache has not only 
just made a considerable remission of rent to his tenants, but has 
pledged himself to the payment of liberal compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements, and has conceded to his tenants a lease note 
giving them undisturbed possession for twenty-one years. This we 
believe to be an instance of the salutary manner in which, and the 
limits within which, Irish legislation may be expected to react on 
English feeling. 

Passing to the question of University education, there has been 
witnessed a noticeable step in the direction of the settlement of 
a complicated and long-standing difficulty. No person who happened 
to be in the House of Commons on the afternoon of May the 21st 
can fail to have been profoundly impressed by the spirit in which 
the O’Conor Don’s Bill was discussed on both sides. The confes- 
sion was placed on national record by the representatives equally of 
the Government and the Opposition that something should be done 
to equalise, in reality as well as in name, the opportunities of academic 
culture enjoyed by Irish Protestants and Catholics. Theoretically, 
of course, these opportunities are equal already. The same Univer- 
sities and the same colleges are open to different denominations, but 
so far as the enormous majority of Roman Catholics are concerned 
they are practically non-existent. They are unfavourably regarded 
by the priests, and the pious multitude mostly obeys its priests. That 
is briefly the case for the O’Conor Don’s Bill. The measure was based 
upon the practical, though not the professed, recognition of the 
truth that the machinery of University education in Ireland for 
Catholics is without any adequate endowment. It aimed at pro- 
viding this endowment in an adroit manner, and one as little likely 
as possible to offend Protestant prejudices. It proceeded to apply to 
Ireland, on a higher educational level, the same principle which on 
a lower one the legislature has established in England—the sup- 
port of denominational schools and colleges out of public money. Nor 
even in Ireland is this principle unrecognised by the Government. 
The Intermediate Education Act of last year logically involves the 
policy of concurrent denominational endowment. In the course of the 
debate on Wednesday last, the Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that the two cases were identical or even closely alike, and it is 
true that the O’Conor Don’s measure contemplates the establishment 
and endowment of an entire apparatus of education—museums, 
laboratories, class rooms—which was not required by the ministerial 
measure of a twelvemonth since. The O’Conor Don would not 
have received the support of the Irish priesthood which it may be fairly 
assumed he has secured, unless his bill promised them a good deal 
more than payment by results. But so far as principle is concerned, 
the measure is not in advance of the measure of last year, or for the 
matter of that of the Education Act of 1870. 

Thus the promoters of the Bill came before the House of Commons 
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with facts and logic both on their side. The circumstances are what 
they declare them to be; the grievance is as palpable as Mr. Lowe 
proclaimed. The precedent would have a binding force were it not 
for the solvent of religious antagonism which it has to en- 
counter. That sentiment has caused the English Government and 
the English Parliament to place themselves in an anomalous 
position. It was allowed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and other speakers on the Ministerial side, as well as by Liberals, 
that Irish Catholic University Education was not in a state satis- 
factory to those most immediately concerned—the Catholics them- 
selves. The next thing was for the House of Commons to proclaim 
its impotence to introduce the desiderated reform. One honourable 
member suggested the affiliation of a new Catholic college to an old 
Protestant university. Another was for reducing the million and 
a half. <A third declared that nothing could be done towards 
finding the money till Parliament knew a great deal more about the 
manner in which the endowment was to be administered. This last 
was in fact the contention of the Cabinet. Sir Stafford Northcote 
complained that the measure did not furnish guarantees against 
the application of money forthcoming from the surplus fund of the 
Irish Church, in a manner strictly prohibited by Parliament when 
that Church was disendowed. 

There remains a consideration which might have been urged with 
considerable effect by the authors of the bill, and by her Majesty’s 
Ministers had they decided to give it their support. It may be 
undeniable that the colleges which will profit from the new endow- 
ments will be those resorted to by Catholic students—though, for the 
matter of that, there would be nothing to prevent the Senate affili- 
ating an Anglican or Presbyterian seminary, so as to be able to deny 
the absolute application of the principle discovered in the measure. 
But if the colleges will be Catholic, they will receive the emoluments 
of the measure, not in their capacity of schools of Catholic doctrine, 
but of secular culture. The bill says not one word about Catholic 
or Protestant. It provides for the election of a senate whose com- 
position might be cited as furnishing an adequate security against 
the influences of a narrowing ecclesiasticism. What objection, it 
might thus with some plausibility be asked, could there be to pro- 
ceeding to the discussion of a measure conceived in this spirit? The 
endowment of Roman Catholicism, which the measure would carry 
with it, is not direct, but indirect, and if a Roman Catholic youth 
reaches a certain standard of merit in arts, physics, enginecring, or 
law, he has as much aclaim to the reward of the State as if he 
belonged to any other religion, or no religion at all. As we have 
seen, there is exceedingly little in the assertion that the State has 
resolved to endow no more denominational institutions. It does 
endow such institutions already, and every attempt to discredit 
them in England is stigmatised as the impious effort of a visionary 
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and impracticable fanaticism. In the matter of the primary schools 
of Great Britain, we are always told, when anything is said on the 
subject, that the national feeling is in favour of the preservation of 
the mixed system of voluntary or religious and secular schools. In 
Ireland, the same argument is applied to the case of Roman Catho- 
licism, and the very persons who allow its validity in the case of 
Protestantism, deny that it is the sort of thing which statesmanship 
can recognise. Thus we witness those who appeal to sentiment 
against principle in England, condemning sentiment on the ground 
of principle in Ireland. 

The perpetual adjournment of this question is a scandal to 
English statesmanship and to English toleration. It is monstrous 
to deplore the aggressive cupidity or the bigotry of Roman Catho- 
licism in such a context. There is neither more of bigotry nor 
rapacity in the present demand of the Irish Catholics, than in the 
contention of the Irish and English Protestants. Bigotry is not the 
exclusive note of any one church, but the common quality of all. 
Intolerance is innate in every variety of dogmatic religion. It is 
even innate in some sorts of irreligion. When, therefore, an Eng- 
lish government resist such a demand as that which is now made, on 
the ground that it is inconsistent with their principles to concede 
it, they are guilty of a manifest fallacy. Principle has in reality 
nothing to do with the matter. The State does not regard it as an 
axiomatic condition of policy to refuse all help to denominational 
institutions. Ministers do in this affair precisely what’ they consider 
expedient. They cannot even honestly say that they were pre- 
vented on Wednesday last from supporting the second reading of 
the O’Conor Don’s Bill by, as Sir Stafford Northcote inter alia 
hinted, an apprehension that the degrees of the New University 
should not come up to the proper standard, and that the million and 
a half should be eventually at the exclusive disposition of the Irish 
Catholic priesthood. As regards the former of these pleas, it implies 
that the authorities of the New University should consent to commit 
academic suicide. Unless a St. Patrick’s degree is recognised as a 
hall-mark of competence and worth in the professional and secular 
world, students will not care to avail themselves of it. Asregards the 
latter assertion, it is enough to point to the governing body of the 
University. It is only upon the assumption that the Senate will con- 
sent to a policy of effacement, that the contingency of the absorption 
of a million and a half by the Roman hierarchy for political ends 
can be realised. The true explanation of the ministerial attitude in 
this business of an Irish University, is now what it has always been. 
Ministerial generosity and justice are limited by fear, not of what 
Roman Catholicism may ultimately do with the concession, but of 
the effects which such a concession, or the mere proposal of such 
u concession, may have on political followers. 
If we look on the Continent, we shall fail to find much 
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that can be said to have any special interest or importance for an 
English public. To mention the Greek claims is only to be brought 
back at once from the Hellenic Monarchy to the French Republic. 
Whether we speak of Athens or Alexandria, the chief point that 
concerns England is the commentary furnished directly or indirectly 
on the relations of France and England. In both cases these relations 
have assumed an unsatisfactory character, and in both cases from the 
same cause. We entered into a kind of concert with France, the 
object of which was better administration of Egypt. The Govern- 
ments of the two countries did in reality officially identify themselves 
with this ill-judged interference. The dispatch of Mr. Rivers 
Wilson was as significant in its way as that of M. Bligniéres. The 
enterprise was inconsiderately and rashly entered upon. It has been 
ignominiously abandoned, and in a manner which has caused a cloud 
of suspicion to rise between the two countries. There was not the 
slightest necessity for the interchange of acrimonious articles on the 
subject between the ministerial newspapers of London and the 
official or semi-official press of Paris. The whole difficulty is 
perfectly gratuitous. Two great powers cannot act together, in a 
large business, unless they have an identity of interest, or have agreed 
upon certain points to differ. The representatives of the Government 
now complain of the unreasonableness of the French public in sup- 
posing that Magland can have the same policy at heart in Egypt as 
France. To France the paramount object is the payment of the debt; 
to England the keeping clear of the “great passages of imperial 
communication,” and the custody of the Canal shares. But why was 
not this discovered and proclaimed months ago? Why were we 
unnecessarily exposed to the risk of undertaking a fool’s mission ? 
It is said that both France and England agreed to trouble themselves 
only with the financial aspects of the Egyptian problem. But in 
Egypt finance is everything, and financial administration opens up 
the door to every kind of political and imperial issue. 

The remarks which are applicable in the case of Egypt hold 
nearly equally good in that of Greece. Here again the complaint 
of British perfidy and selfishness is heard. England, it is said, 
arranged with France to support the Hellenic claims. The thirteenth 
protocol, the French press protests, embodies not merely a score 
of recommendations, but of resolutions. The time has come for 
giving effect to them, and once more England hangs back and holds 
aloof in the familiar discreditable fashion. It is Syria one day, 
Egypt the next, Greece the third. No matter which it be, says 
M. Gambetta’s organ, the result is the same. France is deceived 
by the fine promises of England, pledges herself to the accom- 
plishment of a specific and arduous task, and then when the 
hour comes for the redemption of the pledge, finds that she has 
been a dupe. We may be pardoned for saying that we recognise 
in this petulant outburst signs of a rather remarkable inconsist- 
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ency, and shortness of memory. When M. Gambetta and his 
newspaper talk. about having been misled by England, in whom 
did they recognise the representative of English policy? In 
our chief plenipotentiary at the’ Berlin Congress, in Lord 
Beaconsfield. At the time when the great international conclave was 
being held, no praise was too fulsome for the English Premier 
from a certain coterie of French admirers. He was an ‘em- 
bodiment of heroism and resolution, the “aged statesman in whose 
heart alone the spirit of English policy still lived.” Such was M. 
Gambetta’s view then. It wasalso that of the French Government, 
and now the process of disillusioning is being gone through. It was 
not England that deceived France, it was France which courted the 
melodramatic deception practised upon it by Lord Beaconsfield. 
The whole history of the present development of the Greek ques- 
tion, like that of the Egyptian question, points a moral of which 
the natural emphasis scarcely‘needs accentuation, against the novel 
and eccentric intermeddling of our foreign policy. We are promised 
a crusade in the cause of righteousness ; we find that it is only a 
disreputable escapade in the interest of the Stock Exchange. 

While the appearance of one episode in the Eastern question, the 
Greek claims, is profoundly unsatisfactory, it is agreeable to be able 
to add that its Asiatic developments have about them much which is 
reassuring. The Afghan war is at an end; the war with Burmah 
is averted. As regards the latter, there seems reason to believe that 
Lord Lytton displayed much firmness and judgment. Strongly urged 
to do so, when the news of the atrocities perpetrated by a mad 
monarch spread a sensation through Anglo-Indian official circles 
which can only be compared to that which was produced in this 
country when the news of the Bulgarian outrages arrived in the 
summer and autumn of 1876, the Viceroy declined to dispatch a 
mission of military vengeance, and curbed the martial enthusiasm of 
some of his counsellors. In reference to the termination of the war 
in Afghanistan, it is, we may hope, not premature to congratulate 
ourselves on the signature of a treaty of peace with Yakoob Khan. 
But before much is said on that point it would be as well to know what 
are our future responsibilities in Afghanistan. Is it possible to rely 
upon the faith of the Ameer’s successor, when we have sheathed the 
sword? What is the measure of confidence which Yakoob has in the 
good faith of England after his father’s experiences of English pro- 
mises in the matter of native residents? What will be the expendi- 
ture involved by the new scientific frontier ? What equivalent are we 
giving Yakoob Khan for his concessions to us? Is it an equivalent 
in the shape of a guarantee of the permanence of his dynasty, or a 
piece of territory? These are, each of them, facts on which we 
must have fuller and more positive knowledge before we can affirm 
that the Afghan troubles are at an end. 

May 26, 1879. 





